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THE SCHOLIUM ON NAEVIUS IN PARISINUS 
LATINUS 7930. 


In 1925, Professor John H. Savage increased our knowledge 
of Latin literature by publishing some hitherto unnoticed scholia 
which he had discovered in a Paris manuscript of the tenth cen- 
tury. This manuscript, Parisinus Latinus 7930 (E), contains 
among other writings the major works of Vergil with interlinear 
and marginal comments thereon. Emile Thomas had already 
noticed that several of these marginal comments show a close 
relationship to the D scholia, the additions to the Servian vulgate 
which are found in the commentary on Vergil known as Servius 
auctus or Servius Danielis, m that they reproduce the contents 
of the latter, although the wording has been changed.? It had 
escaped his attention, however, that in this mass of material 
there were bits of information that do not appear elsewhere in 
Latin literature. They are embedded in or added to scholia 
already known from other manuscripts of the Servian Corpus 
or stand apart as complete and independent comments. Savage’s 


1 The most complete description of this manuscript is given by Savage, 
H.8.0.P., XXXVI (1925), pp. 100 ff. (cited henceforth as H1) and 
ibid, XLIII (1932), pp. 111 ff. (cited henceforth as H 2). 

? Essai sur Servius et son commentaire sur Virgile, pp. 118 ff. Thomas, 
however, was mistaken in believing that these comments were limited 
to Aeneid, III-V; cf. Savage, H 1, pp. 101ff. Thilo who inspected the 
manuscript hurriedly did not realize that it contained any D scholia 
until he was so informed by Thomas’ more thorough investigation; 
ef. the Praefatio to his edition of Servius, pp. LXV f. 
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examination of the Paris manuscript brought them to light, and 
classical scholars are now indebted to him for shedding some new 
light on works of Sallust, Varro, and Naevius.? 

The scholium which refers to Naevius is on Aeneid, VII, 123. 
Neither Servius nor Servius Danielis comments on this line. In 
fact, there are no scholia in our other manuscripts according to 
Thilo’s edition between HIC DOMUS in line 122 and ACCISIS 
in line 125. I shall reproduce it exaetly as it is given in Savage's 
text: * 


Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit: hoc autem non praedixit 
Anchises, sed Celeno: unde vel catatosiopomenon intel- 
legendum est vel divinitatem Anchise assignat, qui ubique 
divinus dicitur. Nevius enim dicit Venerem libros futura 


n 
continentes Anchise dedisse: unde reliquit aut magdavit 
(sic) significat aut libros reliquit qui haec responsa con- 
tinebant. 


Some years after the initial publication of this scholium, 
Savage discovered that it was also contained in Laurentianus 
Palatinus 69 which was written in Paris in 1403 A.D.* In this 
manuscript he also found the other hitherto unique scholia on 
Sallust and Varro as well as the scholium on the Latin names 
of the Eumenides which also had made its first appearance in 
the Parisinus. Savage realized that the Palatinus contained 
material that was not in the Parisinus. But the fact that the 
two manuscripts contained material that does not appear else- 
where led him quite naturally to conclude that the younger was 
“a copy, at least in part,” of the older.5 

Unfortunately, it is precisely in the scholium on Naevius that 


? T, A. P. A., LVI (1925), pp. 229 ff. (cited henceforth as T); ef. H 1, 
pp. 1581. The notice on Varro has been elucidated by A. D. Nock, 
C. R., XLI (1927), pp. 169 ££.; XLIII (1929), pp. 60 ff. 

* T, pp. 236 f.; H 1, p. 159. 

5 H 2, pp. 118 f. 

° Ibid., p. 115. Funaioli who collated the Palatinus in 1913 in con- 
nection with his work on Philargyrius states that its marginal com- 
ments on the Helogues and Georgics are very similar to, but independent 
of, those of the Parisinus on the same works; Esegesi Virgiliana antica, 
pp. 251. He characterizes the manuscript as “fondo Serviano con 
mistura di altrii seolii antichi e medievali, tra eui i Filargiriani." 
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the Palatinus in one place presents a far better reading than 
the Parisinus. The latter has the phrase qui ubique divinus 
dicitur, whereas the former has qui ubique divinus inducitur." 
The subject is Anchises. With the inducitur of the Palatinus, 
we may compare the following D scholia of the Servian Corpus 
whieh also refer to Anchises: D on Aeneid, IIT, 108: ubique 
enim sciens futurorum inducitur and D on II, 687: et hic et 
alib Anchisen divinandi peritum inducit. | 

As we shall see below, the peritia. divinandi and the scientia 
futurorum of Anchises are important indications that our scho- 
lum on Naevius was derived from the same commentary on 
Vergil from which the D scholia of the Servian Corpus descend. 
Consequently, since inducitur is not only the lectio difficilior but 
also reflects the phrasing of the D scholia in treating the same 
subject, it is clearly to be preferred to the dicitur of the 
Parisinus. 

On the other hand, a second variant of the Palatinus is dis- 
tinetly inferior to the reading in the Parisinus. For the man- 
davit significat of the Parisinus, the Palatinus has mandavit 
signum. At some point, a scribe apparently did not understand 
that mandavit is the object of significat and therefore created a 
signum out of significat to furnish a noun object for mandavit. 
The correct translation is “consequently, reliqui means en- 
trusted (mandavit) or left (reliquit) books which contained 
these prophecies.” Because of the position of the two aut’s I am 
inclined to think that mandavit does not, like reliquit, have 
libros as its object, but fatorum arcana of the lemma. The 
meaning, then, would be either that Anchises entrusted the 
secrets of the fates which he had learned from his prophetic 
books to Aeneas by word of mouth, or left him the actual books. 

As to the exact relation of the Palatinus to the Parisinus it 
must remain obscure until a thorough comparison of both manu- 
scripts has been undertaken. But on the basis of the variants 
not only in the scholium on Naevius but also in that on Varro,’ 
I should conclude that the writer of the Palatinus did not copy 
these scholia directly from the Parisinus but had among his 
sources or as his source a manuscript which contained the rare 
scholia of the Parisinus but was not the Parisinus itself. The 


7 H 2, p. 118, 5 Ibid. 
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nature of this source or its relation to the Parisinus cannot be 
determined now.? But it clearly contained the correct reading 
inducttur which allows us to emend the dicitur of the earlier 
manuscript. Otherwise the Parisinus presents the better text 
and for this reason as well as for the sake of convenience, I shall 
refer to the scholium on Naevius which is the chief concern of 
this article simply as the “ Paris scholium," it being understood 
that reference is made to the text of the Parisinus with inducitur 
for dicitur, as mentioned above. 


The Paris scholium refers obviously to the Bellum Punicum. 
For although the title is not expressly mentioned, the contents 
are in perfect accord with the legendary part of this work in 
which, as we know from other fragments, Anchises played an 
important part? It is now included among the fragments of 
the Bellum Punicum in the editions of Morel, Marmorale, and 
Mariotti,' and, consequently, should be familiar to all students 


? Savage argues that part of a commentary on Vergil by Remigius of 
Auxerre is preserved in the Parisinus; H1, pp. 162 f.; H2, pp. 114 f. 
Sinee Remigius was familiar with the D scholia of the Servian Corpus, 
it appears possible that the rare scholia of the Parisinus and the 
Palatinus reached these manuscripts through him. But until further 
study, this is no more than a possibility. 

1 This was first recognized by Savage, T, p. 237, n. 33. But there 
are seven, not six, D scholia which refer to the Bellum Punicum and the 
reference in Macrobius, Sat., VI, 2, 31 should not be identified with the 
D scholium on I, 198, as we shall see below. Anchises appears in frgs. 
3, 4, 5 Morel; cf. note 11 below. 

11 Morel, P. P. L. (Teubner, 1927), p. 19, frg. 13a; I. V. Marmorale, 
Naevius Poeta? (Florence, 1950), p. 239, frg. 13; Scevola Mariotti, 
Il Bellum Punicum e l'arte di Nevio (Rome, 1955), p. 100, frg. 11. 
Henceforth, the fragments of Naevius will be cited by the numbers 
alone that are assigned to them in Morel’s edition, although the present 
writer is well aware that the “traditional” order of the fragments 
which Morel follows is no longer valid. This is due to the fact that 
since Morel’s edition, a new conception of the organization of the poem 
and, hence, of the order of the fragments was advanced by L. Strzelecki, 
De Naeviano Belli Punici Carmine Quaestiones Selectae (Krakow, 1935), 
pp. 5f., which is now widely accepted. Both Marmorale and Mariotti 
have arranged their fragments accordingly and used it as the basis 
of their general reconstructions; cf. their editions and Mariotti in 
Studi in onore di Gino Funaioli, pp. 221 ff. Strzelecki's views in this 
matter have also been recognized as correct by H. T. Rowell, A. J.P., 
LXVIII (1947), pp. 21 ff.; Bómer, Symb. Osl, XXIX (1952), p. 40, 
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of the early Latin epic. Moreover, it has been discussed by Strze- 
lecki in some detail and Marmorale and Mariotti more briefly.'? 
But the problem of its source was not investigated by these 
scholars who were chiefly interested in its contents. 

On the other hand, Savage who discovered our scholium states 
that the Paris manuscript “is nearer the archetype of all our 
DS manuscripts than is either the Floriacensis or the Turonensis 
—hitherto regarded as our chief authorities for the additional 
scholia on Aen. 3-12.” +3 He also mentions the probability that 
the inedita of the Parisinus which include the scholium on 
Naevius “come from some ancient commentary on Virgil, pro- 
ably that of Aelius Donatus.” !* This I believe to be capable 
of proof, at least in so far as the scholium on Naevius is con- 
cerned. But the only road by which this scholium can be car- 
ried safely back to Donatus leads through the Servian Corpus. 
First of all it must be demonstrated that our Paris scholium 
once formed an integral part of the D tradition or, in other 
words, that it descended from the same source as the other 
D scholia on the Bellum Punicum of Naevius. Then, comes the 
problem of the identity of the source itself. In another paper," 
I have attempted to show that on the basis of internal evidence 
the original source of all these D scholia on the Bellum Punicum 
was the commentary on Vergil of Aelius Donatus. Here, I would 
do no more than place our Paris scholium in its proper position 
in the D tradition. If it is shown that it belongs in that tradi- 
tion, it will naturally follow that it was derived eventually from 
the same source as its fellows and the conclusion which I have 
drawn in regard to their source will also apply to it. 

Now there are nine certain references to Naevius in the D 


and Ed. Fraenkel, J. R. S., XLIV (1954), p. 16. Nevertheless, fragments 
will be eited by Morel's numbers in this article under the assumption 
that this edition may be most readily accessible to the majority of 
readers. Moreover, Mariotti, in a comparative table in his edition, 
pp. 120 f., equates Morel’s numbers with those assigned to the same 
fragments by Marmorale, Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, II (Loeb 
Library, 1936), pp. 46 f., and himself. 

12 Strzelecki, op. cit, pp. 33 ff.; Marmorale, p. 239, note on frg. 13; 
Mariotti, p. 100, note on frg. 11 and p. 91, n. 8. 

13 H 1, p. 160. 

14 I hid. 

15 To be published in Yale Classical Studies, Vol, XV. 
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scholia on the Aeneid of which seven can be assigned for certain 
to the Bellum Punicum.!'? On the other hand, Naevius is never 
mentioned in the Servian vulgate. These D scholia have a dis- 
tinct character of their own. First of all, they are concerned 
only with the legendary part of the epic; secondly, they show a 
precise knowledge of the contents of the poem; thirdly, they 
are introduced to illustrate a relation, stated or implied, between 
the ways in whieh Vergil and Naevius treat the same subject 
matter or to furnish some literary background for Vergil's 
treatment. Our Paris scholium possesses all these characteris- 
tics. It refers to the legendary part of the epic, shows knowledge 
of its contents, and explains a passage of Vergil by giving it a 
literary precedent in Naevius. 

This is the most striking indication of a relationship between 
the Paris scholium and the D scholia on the Bellum Punicum 
and it is the kind of relationship whieh points to a common 
ancestor. But a question comes to mind immediately: if the 
Paris scholium belonged originally to the same source from 
which these D scholia were derived, is it likely that the compiler 
who added the seven D scholia to the Servian vulgate should 
have omitted one of such importance in making his compilation? 

In formulating an answer let us recall that in the Floriacensis, 
the seventh book of the Aeneid to which our Paris scholium 
belongs is conspieuously poor in D scholia. To supplement this 
dearth, Daniel, followed by Thilo, had recourse to the Turo- 
nensis (T) which contained a considerable number of scholia 
omitted in the Floriacensis." In his meticulous study of the 
Turonensis, Savage has argued persuasively that the principal 
source of the additional comments of the Turonensis was the 
commentary of Donatus.!? For the purpose of this paper, let 
us assume no more than that these comments aud the D com- 
ments of the Servian Corpus derive as a whole from the same 
source. 

Moreover, Savage has pointed out that the Turonensis and the 
Parisinus alone have the additional note to Servius on Aeneid, 


16 Naevius, frgs. 4, 5, 6, 11, 16, 17, 25; D on Aen., I, 213 and IV, 267. 
The brief citations in the last two references cannot be assigned to any 
particular work. 

17 Cf. Savage, H 1, pp. 148 ff. 

15 H 1, passim and particularly pp. 148 ff. 
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VII, 517 and that the latter omits the interpolation from Tibe- 
rius Claudius Donatus which is found in the first, but not in 
the fifth hand of the former.!? This fact indicates an ultimate 
common source. But whereas the scribes of the Turonensis 
exploited it rather fully, the writer of the marginal comments 
of the Parisinus contented himself with occasional non-Servian 
scholia. In view of these circumstances, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the scholium in the Parisinus on Naevius could have 
suffered the same fate as many of its companions in Book VII, 
in that it was omitted by the compiler of the Floriacensis. But 
in this instance, it was also passed over by the scribes of the 
Turonensis, being preserved in the Parisius alone. 

There is also an indication from another quarter that all the 
D scholia on the Bellum Punicum were not included in the 
Floriacensis and Turonensis. It has long been recognized that 
Maerobius drew heavily on the commentary of Vergil from 
which the D comments of the Servian Corpus were derived.?? 
In the sixth book of the Saturnalia, in which Vergil's indebted- 
ness to his Latin predecessors is discussed, we find the following 
passage : 73 


In prineipio Áeneidos tempestas 
describitur, et Venus apud Iouem queritur de periculis filii, 
et luppiter eam de futurorum prosperitate solatur. Hic 
locus totus sumptus a Naevio est ex primo libro Bells 
Punwi. llic enim aeque Venus Troianis tempestate labor- 
antibus cum Ioue queritur et secuntur uerba Iouis filiam 
consolantis spe futurorum. 


The general character of this passage accords with that of 
the D scholia on the legendary part of the Bellum Punicum 
which we have deseribed above. On the other hand, it has been 
noticed that in the Saturnalia, VI, 1-5, reflections of the D 
scholia are relatively rare and it has been assumed that here 
Macrobius was using a source which was also used by the author 
of the D commentary.?? I concede that in this part of his work 


1? Jbid., pp. 149, 160. 

?9 See the works cited by Wessner, R.-H., II A, col. 1839; to them we 
may now add Funaioli, Esegesi Virgiliana antica, pp. 482 ff.; cf. p. 238; 
Marinone, Elio Donato, Macrobio e Servio, commentatori di Vergilio, 
pp. 49 ff. 

?: Sat., VI, 2, 31 = Naevius, frg. 13. 

22 Of. Wessner, A.-E., XIV, eol. 189. 
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the D commentary was not Macrobius’ main source. But I see 
no reason to believe that he did not draw on it occasionally when 
it suited his purpose. In fact in the passage which follows Macro- 
bius’ comparison of Naevius and Vergil (VI, 2, 32-3), the 
information is given us that Vergil was following Ennius in 
his account of Pandarus and Bitias (Aen., IX, 672 ff.) and was 
following Cicero in the beginning of Drances’ address to Aeneas 
(XI, 124f.). If we turn to Servius’ comments on these pas- 
sages (the first is on IX, 675; 672 in Thilo), we find that 
Donatus had seholia on both of them, and although we have 
intentionally avoided identifying the D scholia with the Ver- 
gilian commentary of Donatus, we may, at least here, make use 
of the general opinion of scholars that the commentary and the 
D scholia were very closely connected. Moreover, Servius cites 
Ennius in his comment on IX, 678 (675 in Thilo) as furnishing 
the example for Vergil's armati ferro. The D scholium on 675 
(672 Thilo) is a conflation of the most important elements of 
the Servian scholium ad loc. and D material? Since it deals 
with the interpretation of ducts «mperio commissa with which 
Macrobius is not concerned, no further relation between Macro- 
bius and Donatus ean be established here. 

On the other hand, we may have a reflection of Donatus’ 
words in Macrobius! second parallel. In the scholium on XI, 124 
under the lemma O fama ingens ingenttor armas, Servius writes: 
frustra at Donatus hoc nomen de his esse quae non recipiunt 
comparationem; nam quia augmentum recipit, et comparatur. 
The statement attributed to Donatus by Servius is startling at 
first sight, since Donatus uses ingentius himself in his com- 
mentary on Terence.?* But he is not saying that ingens does 
not have the comparative form, but rather that it is the kind of 
adjective that is not followed by an object of comparison. He 
defines this kind of adjective as follows in his Ars Gram- 
matica:*° saepe idem (comparatwus gradus) pro positivo posi- 
tus minus significat et nulli comparatur ut 


Iam senior sed cruda deo viridisque senectus 
(Aen. VI, 304). 


?s'The true nature of this scholium was first noticed by Savage, 
C. Q., XXIII (1929), p. 57. 

** On Hun. 285, I, p. 329 Wessner. 

?5 G. L., IV, p. 374, 30. 
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The evidence in the Thesaurus shows that Vergil was the first 
to use the comparative ingentior and that other writers of the 
classical period avoided it intentionally.*® 

I am inclined to believe that Donatus made his comment not 
only because of the rare occurrence of ingentior, but also because 
he wished to warn the reader against taking armis as an abla- 
tive of comparison. When Macrobius writes under the same 
lemma (O fama ingens, etc.) nempe hoc ait (Vergil) Aeneam 
famam suam factis fortibus supergressum, cum plerumque fama 
sit maior rebus, factis fortibus which is the equivalent of Vergil’s 
armis is certainly treated as a causal ablative. May not this 
interpretation have its roots in Donatus’ scholium ad loc.? But 
be that as it may, to return to Macrobius! comparison of Naevius 
and Vergil there is nothing on Naevius in those parts of the 
Servian Corpus that refer to the storm or the dialogue between 
Venus and Jupiter. Yet there is a D scholium on Aeneid, I, 198 
which reads as follows: et totus hic locus de Naevio Bella Punici 
libro translatus esi." It has been thought by some that this 
scholium was the source of Macrobius remark.?® But it should 
be clear that the D scholium and Macrobius refer to different 
parts of Naevius’ poem: Macrobius to the dialogue between the 
gods whieh took place while the Trojans were being battered by 
the storm,?? the D comment to the exhortation of Aeneas to his 
companions. 

Macrobius cites the Bellum Punicum twice again in the same 
book. But in this chapter, although the numbers of the books 
of the Bellum Punicum are given, there are no descriptions of 
contents and the material appears to have been derived from a 
work on Vergilian epithets rather than from a commentary. 


26 T. L. L., VII, cols. 1535 f. 

?' Frg. 16. I give the MS reading which Ed. Fraenkel accepts, J. R. S., 
XXXVIII (1948), p. 139. The editors of the Harvard Servius emend 
Naevio to Naevi (an)o, Thilo to Naevit: I prefer Thilo's reading. 

28 Cf. Regel, De Vergilio Poetarum Imitatore Testimonia (diss. Göt- 
tingen, 1907), p. 69; Savage, T, p. 237, n. 33. 

2 The words Troianis tempestate laborantibus must give the eircum- 
stances under which or the reason why Venus complained to Jupiter. 
I cannot understand how Oppermann can maintain that the storm 
preceded the scene between the Gods: Eh. Mus., LXXXVIII (1939), 
p. 208. 

8° Macrobius, Sat., VI, 5, 8 and 9 = Naevius, frgs. 30 and 21. 
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To summarize, because of its character and position in the 
text of Macrobius, it may be reasonably assumed that his com- 
parison of Naevius and Vergil was taken from the same source 
from which the D scholia of the Servian Corpus on the Bellum 
Punicum descend. And if this assumption is correct, we have 
an example of a comment on the Bellum Punicum which failed 
to be included im any of the collections of scholia on the Aeneid, 
yet was preserved by Macrobius. All the more, then, is it pos- 
sible that our Paris scholium too suffered a somewhat similar 
fate of being preserved only in a single source from which it 
found its way into the Parisinus and the Palatinus. 


But to turn to another aspect of the problem it can be shown, 
I believe, that in two places in the extant DS manuscripts refer- 
ence is made to our Paris seholium on Aeneid, VII, 123. As 
we have seen above, it gives two explanations of the verse to 
which it refers. The first is xarà rò cwadpevov. Georgii counts 
twenty-three instances of this phrase in the Servian Corpus and 
states that it is usually used to answer criticism of ávavrazóóocis.?! 
It was undoubtedly an oversight that he failed to list the instance 
in the DS scholium on Aeneid, I, 188, where the phrase per 
silenttwm is certainly used in answer to a critical quaestio. It is 
printed as follows in the Harvard Edition (II, p. 106): 


188. Corripivir aut de pharetra corripuit, ut est (VI 290) 
corripit hic subita trepidus formidine ferrum, 


aut corripuit, ut cervorum cele- 
ritatem praeciperet. aut cor- 
ripuit ab Achate. et quomodo 
ab Achate, quem apud ignem 
occupatum dixit? sed eum 
secutum esse per silentium in- | aut ab Achate, ut eum secutum 
tellegamus, esse per silentium intellegamus, 


ut hoe loco (VI, 34) ni iam praemissus Achates adforet, item 
(VII, 123) nunc repeto, Anchises fatorum arcana reliquii. 
GEREBAT aut tunc aut quae gerere consueverat. 


(The reader is reminded that the lines running all the way across 
the page are found in the manuscripts both of Servius and of Servius 
Danielis: the words to the left of the vertieal line are found in the 
DS manuscripts alone; those to the right, in those of the vulgate.) 


31 Die antike Aeneiskritik, pp. 25, 417 f. 
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It seems reasonably clear that Servius has here shortened a 
longer scholium in the middle, keeping the beginning and end 
unchanged. But it is the references at the end to Aeneid, VI, 34 
and VII, 128, that are of particular interest to us. They are 
given as examples for understanding per silentium that Achates 
has followed Aeneas. Now if we turn to VI, 34, we find a DS 
scholium after the lemma PRAEMISSUS ACHATES. It reads: xarà 
TÓ oiwropnevoy intellegimus, id est secundum taciturmtatem.” 
Here the Turonensis has the marginal note ostenditur Achates 
praemassus fuisse ab Aenea ad sibyllam (cited from Thilo’s 
apparatus criticus). It has long been recognized that the scholia 
in this manuscript are sometimes more complete than the S or 
DS scholia,** and consequently I am inclined to believe that the 
Turonensis preserved here a part of the source of the original 
scholium on VI, 34. But without pressing this point, we can 
say that we have found in the DS scholium on VI, 34 the inter- 
pretation per silentium which we were led to expect by the 
scholium on I, 188. 

But in regard to the reference to VII, 123, there is no scholium 
on that line, as we have seen above, except our Paris scholium. 
Yet in it, we find an interpretation per silentium (unde vel cata- 
tosiopomenon intellegendum est) which not only accords with 
that of the scholium on I, 188 but also echoes the Greek phrase 
used in the comment on VI, 34. Is it not likely then, a priori, 
tbat the Paris seholium once existed in & source from which DS 
and S were derived where reference to it would be pertinent? 

We may now turn to the DS scholium on divin? in the pas- 
sage (Aen., V, 47-8) in which Aeneas informs his companions 
that a complete year has passed. 


ex quo reliquias divinique ossa parentis 
condidimus terra maestasque sacravimus aras. 


22 


It reads: aut laus est ut “ divini opus Aleimedontis" aut re 
vera * divini " nam ait (VII, 122) ** genitor mihi talia, namque, 
nune repeto, Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit. Multa enim 


3? In quoting DS scholia of the Servian Corpus on Aeneid III on, I 
shall follow Thilo’s practice of putting the S material in ordinary 
type and the D material in italics. 

% Cf, Barwick, Phil, LAX (1911), pp. 119, 123, 138; Savage, H 1, 
pp. 151, 158, and passim. 
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antiqua lectio Anchisen futurorum scientem concelebrat. Aut 
“ divini," id est det quia apud Romanos defunctorum parentes 
de a filus vocabantur. The Turonensis, the importance of which 
we have mentioned above as a witness to the D tradition, also 
contains the D comment from multa antiqua lectio (multa lectio 
antiqua T) through vocabantur. 

Let us begin with the interpretation re vera divinus. The 
Paris scholium states vel divinitatem (Vergilius) Anchise assig- 
nat, qui ubique divinus inducitur. Is this a concept, we may 
ask, that appears elsewhere in the Servian Corpus and in what 
connection ? 

Divinitas in the sense of the usual divinatio (ability to 
prophesy) is very poorly attested in Latin literature until we 
come to the Servian Corpus. The only reference before those 
to the Corpus in the Thesaurus is to Pliny, N. H., YI, 149.4 
To this we can add two instances in Cicero and two more in 
Pliny.*® In the Corpus the Thesaurus refers to Servius, Georg., 
II, 486; IV, 422 (423 is correct) and Servius auctus, Aen., ITI, 
209 and introduces these references with the words nescio an 
huc—pertineant. But a careful examination of these passages 
will show that divinitas in them is certainly used in the sense 
of divinatio. And furthermore, dvvinitas in this sense appears 
in the following scholia: D on 4en., I, 329 (p. 170, hne 10, 
Harvard edition, where we read Burmann’s divinattonem, in- 
stead of the MS reading divinitatem which should have been 
kept), S on Aen., II, 247 (the D part of this scholium which fol- 
lows makes the meaning clear), S on Aen., XII, 397; cf. D on 
XII, 394. 

Here, then, are the examples of divinitas used for divinatio 
in the Servian Corpus. Moreover, it is a certain kind of divinatio 
as can be seen from the persons to whom the word is applied. 
Cassandra (Aen., IT, 247) and Iapyx (Aen. XII, 397) owe 
their divine gift to Apollo, whereas Phineus (Geor., III, 209) 
owes his to Jupiter. Apollo (Aen., I, 329) and Proteus (Georg., 
IV, 423) possess it by virtue of being divine or semi-divine. In 
the Paris seholium, Anchises, a mortal, receives his knowledge 
of the future from Venus in a different form, prophetic books; 


84 T. L.L., V, col. 1617. 
?5 Cicero, De Div., II, 80; 119; cf. the notes on these passages in 
Pease's edition; Pliny, N. H., IT, 191; VII, 33. 
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but through these books, he acquires true d4vinitas. It is clear, 
I believe, that divinitas is used in the same way both in the 
Servian Corpus and our Paris scholium. 

The Paris scholium also states that Anchises ubique divinus 
inducitur and in view of the preceding divinitas, the word divinus 
must characterize here a person who is able to foretell the future. 
Divinus in this sense is common throughout Latin literature.?* 
But it will repay us to ascertain if divinus is used in the Servian 
Corpus with any particular connotation. In the S scholium on 
the father of Halaesus (X, 417), its meaning is clearly defined: 
FATA CANENS quasi dwinus. Alu " cavens " legunt; secun- 
dum quod non statim et dwinus; nam et ab als audita cavere 
potuerat. In other words, the father of Halaesus personally pos- 
sessed the gift of prophecy. In the D scholium on II, 122 and 
the S scholium on VII, 68, the word vates is explained as divinus. 
In the first example, Calchas is the subject, in the second, the 
unnamed soothsayer who interprets the omen of the bees that 
clustered on the Laurel in the palace of Latinus. In the S 
scholium on XI, 739, the Homeric pavr xakóv (Calchas; cf. 
Iliad, I, 106) is glossed by malorum dwine. Both Daphnis, the 
son of Mercury (S on Ecl., VII, 1, cf. 9), and the seer Melampus 
(D on Georg., III, 550) are called divini and specific mention 
is made of their prophetic powers. With reference to the Sibyl, 
the S scholium of VI, 84 reads: sed quia. divina, loquitur futura 
praeoccupat. ln this instance divina may agree with the subject, 
the Sibyl, or be the accusative plural object of loquitur as it is 
the object of pronuntiare in the D scholium on VIII, 314 (here 
the subject is Fauni). 

The review of this evidence shows that the use of dwinus in 
our Paris scholium and the Servian Corpus is essentially the 
same. It designates in general a person who can predict the 
future. But more specifieally, in the passages of the Servian 
Corpus, in which the person can be identified to whom the adjec- 
tive is applied (the father of Halaesus, Calchas, Daphnis, 
Melampus, possibly the Sibyl), we are in the presence of true 
seers, who received their divine gift at birth or had it bestowed 
upon them later, either in a temporary or lasting fashion. The 
unnamed vates who explains the omen of the bees is the only 


38 T. L.L., V, col. 1633, II e; eol. 1625. 
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one who interprets from signa. But both Vergil's use of vates in 
the text and Servius’ gloss divinus indicate unmistakably that 
Servius felt him to be more than a common soothsayer. Given, 
then, the affinity between the use of dwinitas in the Paris 
scholium and the Servian Corpus, it is only reasonable to assume 
that when the former tells us that Anchises was represented as 
ubique divinus, we should take divinus here with the same ele- 
vated meaning which it possesses in the latter. We are far re- 
moved from the divini whom Horace loved to watch (Sat., I, 6, 
114; Porphyrio, ad loc., characterizes them as sortilegi and cir- 
culatores), or the Chaldaei caeterique divini of whom Cicero 
speaks with contempt (De Fato, 15). 

But what does the Paris scholium mean by ubique? Ubique in 
Vergil alone or ubique in Latin literature? The literary pre- 
cedent of Naevius introduced in the following sentence by the 
words Nevius enim surely indicates that the author of the 
scholium had Naevius in mind and probably Ennius too, for the 
latter speaks of Anchises’ prophetic ability, bestowed on him by 
Venus, and his divinum pectus. But ubique must also include 
Vergil and some investigation will show, I believe, that this 
interpretation of Anchises as divinus in Vergil belongs within 
the atmosphere of the Servian Corpus and the D part of it in 
particular. We shall not be speaking, of course, of Anchises 
after his death when he becomes the great prophet of Book VI. 
For the Paris scholium refers to an act which he performed 
while he was alive. 

Let us look first at the text of Vergil. In Book IT, Anchises 
prays to Jupiter to confirm the omen of the flames which played 
about the head of Iulus (679-91). Presumably, he recognized 
it as favorable for it made him rejoice (laetus, 687). But there 
is no indication that he understood its import fully and clearly. 
When we compare Anchises at this point with the vates who 
interpret the flames on the head of Lavinia (VII, 79 £.), we are 
struck by the difference between Anchises’ hesitation and the 
forthright interpretation of professional soothsayers.** Heinze 


37 Ann., 18-19 Vahlen? = Probus on Fel., VI, 31, p. 14 Keil and Schol. 
Veron. on Aen., IT, 687, p. 90 Keil. 

38 That vates is to be understood as the unexpressed subject of cane- 
bant (79) is not only indicated by the verb itself (canere in the sense 
of prophesy), but also by the fact that it is a vates who interprets the 
earlier omen of the bees (68 ff.). 
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has pointed out the necessity of having Aeneas abandon Troy aus- 
picato or, better yet, after having received the auspicium masi- 
mum (thunder on the left). But I feel with Lehr that he 
exaggerates in interpreting the entire episode, from the appear- 
ance of the flames to the descent of the shooting star, as an 
exact reflection of Roman augural rites. Here Heinze seems 
to have paid uncritieal attention to the scholia on the passage. 
But be that as it may, no true divinitas in the sense of prophetic 
ability is evinced by Anchises in this scene. 

In Book III, Anchises explains the meaning of the oracle 
given to Aeneas at Delos (103 ff.) on the basis of his own recol- 
lections (s? rite audita recordor, 107). His explanation has 
nothing to do with divination and furthermore is disastrously 
incorrect. Moreover, when Aeneas gives him an account of the 
prophecy of the Penates, he recalls that Cassandra who was an 
inspired seer and predicted the future correctly (II, 246f.; 
845 f.) had made the same prophecy (III, 183 ff.). Anchises, 
however, like all other mere mortals had paid no attention to 
her words. In the episode of the Harpies, there is even less 
question of divination. After Celaeno has uttered her terrifying 
prophecy concerning the eating of the tables (IIT, 255 ff.), 
Anchises has no word of comfort for his comrades. Apparently 
he is subject to the same forebodings as the rest of the com- 
pany. His first reaction is to pray to the gods to avert the 
threatened disaster, after which he orders a hasty departure 
(265-7). Finally there is the omen of the horses seen where the 
Trojans first land on Italian soil (III, 537 ff.). Anchises states 
that they portend war but also give hope of peace. This we may 
characterize as a kind of dwinatto artificiosa ex signis. But one 
did not need to be much of a divinus to make such a vague and 
trite prediction and the capacity to do so was far removed from 
divinitas (divinatio naturalis), in the Servian sense.** 


8° Virgils epische Technik?, pp. 55 ff. 

*° Heinrich Lehr, Religion und Kult in Vergils Aeneis (diss. Giessen, 
1934), pp. 99 f. 

#1 The division of divinatio into two classes, genus naturale and genus 
artificiosum, is set forth most fully by Cicero, De Div., I, 11 ff., 72, 
109 ff.; II, 26 f., and it is on his authority that Servius in the DS 
scholium on interpres, Aen., III, 359, assigns the vaticinantes to the 
class of furor and the augures to the class of ars. Here furor clearly 
represents the genus naturale and ars the genus artificiosum. Divinitas, 
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The fact is, of course, that before his death, Anchises could 
not have been made a true seer by Vergil without breaking one 
of the principal threads that run through the first books of the 
Aeneid. Whether Book III as we have it is early or late,*? a 
large part of the story that it tells is concerned with the gradual 
revelation to Aeneas of his ultimate goal. Had Anchises pos- 
sessed a divine knowledge of the future, through inspiration, 
sacred books, or any other means, the tale would have had to 
be told in a radieally different manner from the departure from 
Troy on. We cannot well imagine a father who would not have 
told his dutiful son all that he knew about the future from the 
beginning ; and had he known it and revealed it, the result would 
have been a course set straight for Italy. Aeneas, of course, 
might still have been buffeted about by wind and wave from 
shore to shore. But the very importance of Book III is that 
Vergil has given us not a story of pure adventure, but an account 
of a lofty mission determined by providence and gradually un- 
veled to its agent Aeneas through the inspired utterance of 
others. 

Even an Anchises who like Helenus was permitted to 
prophesy some things and not others (III, 379 f.) would have 
spoiled the tone and purpose of the book. If Anchises was to 
be a member of the expedition, he had to share the original 
ignorance of all its members and become gradually enlightened 
by successive revelations. Because of his age and dignity and 
the respect in which he was held by his son and others (Helenus, 
for example; III, 472 ff.), he was not only Aeneas’ chief adviser 
but also took command on several occasions.** But he could not 
be a true divinus and Vergil seems to emphasize his human limi- 
tations in this regard by making him responsible for the land- 
ing in Crete. Like any mortal he could pray for an augurium 
and interpret simple omens, but beyond that during his lifetime 
he could not go. 


as we saw in our study of the word in the Servian Corpus, is divinatio 
naturalis or inspired divination of the kind that permits one to predict 
the future without reference to signa. 

t? See Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. róm. Lit., II+ (1935), p. 58, where the 
widely divergent views of scholars on the position of Book III in the 
order of composition are summarized. 

4? See Mackail’s edition of the Aeneid, p. 91, where the part played by 
Anchises in Book III, is set forth. 
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On the other hand, the authors of the Servian Corpus empha- 
size Anchises’ peritia divinandt and connect it frequently with 
the disciplina auguralis. This conception of Anchises! knowledge 
of augury reflects the tendency of the Servian Corpus to dis- 
cover references everywhere in Vergil’s text to religious rites 
and ceremonies and to attribute to the principal characters of 
the Aeneid a profound knowledge of priestly disciplines which 
guided them in word and deed.** As Boissier pointed out many 
years ago, this tendency led to some ludicrous interpretations. 
But it was none the less fixed in the minds of the scholars of 
the fourth century. We can discern this tendency in its full 
vigor in Macrobius who unquestionably drew considerable parts 
of his Saturnalia from a commentary on Vergil which was the 
source of the D scholia of the Servian Corpus.** Of the principal 
speakers in the Saturnalia, Veitius Praetextatus volunteers to 
discuss Vergil’s knowledge of the $us pontificium, a knowledge 
which he particularly admires. Nicomachus Flavianus next 
chooses as his subject the same poet’s scientia iuris auguralis 
which he finds to be of such magnitude that si (Vergilius) 
aliarum disciplinarum doctrina destitueretur, haec illum vel sola 
professio sublimaret.*® Unfortunately the discussion of Fla- 
vianus has been entirely lost; but we do have part of the speech 
of Praetextatus on the wus pontificwwm.*? Here it is expressly 
stated that Vergil makes a pontifes of Aeneas. This has its 
counterpart in the many scholia of the Servian Corpus in which 
Aeneas is said to act as a pontifex or to observe the ws pon- 
tificium. Although it is stated that Vergil attributes to Aeneas 
omne genus sacerdotii (D on XI, 76), in the eyes of the 
Servian commentators Aeneas is a pontifes or flamen first and 
foremost.? At the same time Vergil in his text afforded oppor- 


t“ Cf. Lehr, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 

t La religion romaine, pp. 233 f. 

1? See note 20 above. 

17 Sat., I, 24, 16. 

*3 Ibid., I, 24, 17. 

*? Ibid., III, 1-12. 

5° Ibid., TIT, 2, 17; ef. ITI, 6, 3. 

*! D on Aeneid III, 359 even goes so far as to state on the authority 
of veteres auctores that Aeneas and very many of the Trojans were 
peritissimi auguriorum. 

5? Cf. Mountford and Schultz, Index Rerum et Nominum in Soholiis 
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tunities for connecting Anchises with the disciplina auguralis 
which the commentators, influenced by the tendency which has 
been mentioned above, were not slow to seize and elaborate. If 
I am not mistaken, Anchises must have appeared often in the 
discussion of Flavianus which is now lost. 

Coming now to specifie scholia, in regard to the episode of 
the omens which persuade Anchises to abandon Troy (II, 
679 ff.), we are told that Anchises uses the language and ob- 
serves the procedures of the disciplina auguralis (D on 686; S 
on 691; D on 692; D on 702) or acts according to the disciplina 
pontificalis (D on 693). The D scholium on 687 also states that 
Vergil et hic et alibi Anchisen divinandi peritum inducit. When 
Anchises interprets the oracle at Delos (III, 103 ff.), the DS 
scholium on spes discite vestras reads as follows: aut quasi senez 
loquitur ; aut quia ut supra scit se esse moriturum ; ubique enim 
sciens futurorum. inducitur. The word supra evidently refers to 
the S scholium on II, 704, the idea of which is more fully 
expressed by DS on II, 696. The fact that Anchises speaks of 
spes vestras instead of spes nostras was apparently taken as an 
indication that Anchises knew that he was destined to die before 
his hopes were realized. The incongruity of calling Anchises 
sciens futurorum when he was on the point of misinterpreting 
the oracle with grave results for the expedition shows to what 
length the D scholiast would go in order to make Anchises 
re vera, divinus. 

In the D scholium on tertia luz (III, 117), words which are 
also contained in the speech in which Anchises misinterprets 
the oracle, we are informed that they were spoken turta speciem 
auguralem and refer to the condictio in tertium diem. This may 
well have been a part of augural discipline,** but it is obviously 
far-fetched to interpret the words of Anchises in this manner. 
Yet the scholiast was not deterred from connecting Anchises 
with augury, even on so slim a pretext. 

In the scene with the Harpies (III, 225 ff.), Celaeno is called 
infeliz vates by Vergil (246). 'This leads D to interpret Celaeno's 
prophecy as a certain kind of auspicium. D, also, on 265 in- 
forms us that Anchises made his prayer per speciem auguralem. 


Servii et Aelii Donati Tractatorum, 8.v. Aeneas (flamen; (ORC 
rerum divinarum peritus); also Lehr, op. cit., p. 16. 
68 Cf, Wissowa, R.-E., IT, col. 2327. 
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The words of Celaeno, however, are not an augurium and 
although the kind of prayer which Anchises delivers (called 
invocato in the scholium), may have belonged to certain augural 
rites,5* Anchises has practiced no augury involving divination. 

Finally, in regard to the omen of the horses (III, 537 ff.), 
D on primum (537) makes a brave attempt to connect the Ver- 
gilian omen with the iuges auspicium known to us from Cicero 
and Festus.* In the scholium it is called 4ugetis augurium and 
we are told that Anchises was able to interpret it because he was 
auguriorum peribus. lt is also in regard to this interpretation 
that S on 538 tells us that he possessed omnis divinandi peritia 
and characterizes the interpretation itself as ratiocinatio divina- 
tionis. But here again in the text there is no trace of divinitas 
(divinatio naturalis) in the Servian sense, as we have seen above. 
This concept of Anchises as a master augur is surely exaggerated 
and is part and parcel of the tendency which we have examined 
above. Yet, we can say that in all but one instance, Anchises' 
frequently mentioned peritia divinandi can and should be inter- 
preted as divinatio artificiosa ex signis. This is not a parallel, 
except vaguely, to his divinitas in the Paris scholium. But the 
D scholium on Aeneid, III, 108 decidedly is, where we read 
about Anchises that ubique enim sciens futurorum inducitur. 
Here we have the ubique and inducitur of the Paris scholium, 
while the sciens futurorum is the true divinas of the true 
divinus in the same comment. 

Apparenily, the author of the D scholia was determined to 
interpret Anchises as sciens futurorum wherever the text of 
Vergil gave him the opportunity to do so. In most instances he 
could do no more than emphasize Anchises! peritia divinandi as 
an augur. But even so slim a pretext as the spes discite vestras 
(III, 103) was seized by him, incongruously as we have seen, to 
elevate the character and extend the scope of Anchises! powers 
of divination. The Paris seholium and the D scholium on V, 47, 
which we shall examine shortly, give us a clue to his trend of 


M Ibid., col. 2330; cf. Lehr, op. cit., p. 101. 

55 Cieero, De Diw., IT, 77 and Pease's note; Festus, s.v. iuges, p. 92, 
11 Lindsay. In a detailed discussion of the iuges auspicium, Georges 
Dumézil writes as follows: “une troisiéme texte une note de Servius 
à Enéide III, 537, péche évidemment par ignorance," Nouvelle Clio, 
TIT (1953), p. 249. 
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thought. He knew his Naevius and Ennius thoroughly in whose 
epics Anchises during his life was re vera divinus and he thought 
and wished to find reflections in Vergil of this more ancient 
Anchises; Both the divinique ossa parentis of V, 47 and the 
Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit of VII, 123 must have seemed 
to him to be clear evidence that Vergil was here following his 
predecessors in bestowing true divinitas on Anchises. 

Let us return now to a detailed analysis of the scholium on 
V, 47. The lemma is devint. The first interpretation is given 
by Servius: aut laus est, ut divini opus Alcumedontts. The 
Servian scholium on the Vergilian passage (Ecl. III, 37) has 
the same interpretation in different words: laus ab arttfice. The 
second interpretation is a mixture of S and D: re vera dimi; 
nam ait genitor mihi talia namque, nune repeto, Anchises fa- 
torum arcana reliquit. It is clear what Servius did. He found 
the entire sentence from genitor to reliquit in his source and 
omitted the first part from genitor to namque. Here Servius 
terminates. But D continues by furnishing a literary precedent 
for the interpretation re vera divint: multa enim antiqua lectio 
Anchisen futurorum scientem concelebrat. To this he adds a 
third interpretation that need not concern us here. 

Now if any work of Latin literature deserves to be included 
under the heading antiqua lectio, it is the Bellum Punicum of 
Naevius. Moreover, when we turn to the lmes (VII, 122-3) 
which D on V, 47 cites, we find that our Paris scholium on 
these same lines refers to the Bellum Punicum of Naevius and, 
what is more, to a specific part of its contents which could have 
served Vergil as a literary precedent. This can hardly be sheer 
coincidence. Rather, this close relationship between these scholia 
is one more firm indication that our Paris scholium belonged 
originally in the work from which the D comments descend. 

We may now propose the following reconstruction to explain 
the present state of our evidence. The author of the original 
commentary on Vergil from which the Servian vulgate and the 
D additions descend was well acquainted at first hand with the 
Bellum Punicum of Naevius. In it he had found an Anchises 
who was re vera divinus, in that he had received from Venus 
certain books containing future events. The commentator was 
also aware of passages in the Aeneid that showed reflections of 
the Bellum Punicum and was interested in comparing Vergil 
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and Naevius in their treatment of the same subject matter. As 
he wrote on the Anchises of Vergil, the Anchises of Naevius 
was in the back of his mind. When the author of the original 
commentary came to the divini ossa parentis of V, 47, the word 
divinus could be interpreted in several ways. One of them was 
re vera divinus and the commentator with Naevius and, prob- 
ably, Ennius ê in mind supported this interpretation with a 
reference to mulia antiqua lectio. On reaching VII, 122-3, he 
faced the task honestly of explaining the curious reference to 
the fatorum arcana which Anchises had left to Aeneas. He knew 
very well that it had been Celaeno, not Anchises, who had uttered 
the prophecy about eating the tables and he began his scholium 
by calling attention to the discrepancy. An explanation of it 
calatosiopomenon (it had already been envisaged in DS on I, 
188) was always a possibility and it was mentioned. But such 
an explanation was lame in itself and did not need to be the 
last word on the matter. In explaining dwinus in V, 47, the 
commentator had previously referred to an old literary tradi- 
tion. The fatorum arcana of VII, 123, called for more precise 
information along the same lines. Naevius would take the place 
of the vague “ old literary tradition ” and the reader would be 
told something definite about his treatment of Anchises. In 
this way, the literary relationship between Vergil and the earlier 
poet would again be illuminated and a reasonable explanation 
be given of VII, 122-3. 

In compiling his commentary, Servius came to the citation 
of VII, 123 in the scholium on V, 47 in his source. He looked 
up the scholium on VII, 123 and found that it mentioned 
Naevius. On principle, he never cited this author, as we have 
seen above. Consequently, although he cited part of the Ver- 
gilian verses, VII, 122-8, which he found in his original, he 
omitted what followed, since he did not intend to include its 
more specific explanation in the scholium in VII, 123. He car- 
ried out his intention, for we have no Servian scholium on this 
verse. Later, when the conflation of Servius and D material 
was made, the original scholium on VII, 123 suffered the same 
fate as many others of Book VII: it was omitted in the Floria- 
censis. But instead of being preserved in the Turonensis, like 
many other D comments omitted in the Floriacensis, it was pre- 


PN? 


56 See note 37 above. 
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served in the source of the Parisinus and the Palatinus where 
other precious material from this common source of S and D 
was also preserved. 

To summarize, the nature, language, and spirit of the Paris 
seholium have been shown to be closely related to the D scholia 
on the Bellum Punicum of Naevius. In addition we have seen 
that the author of D on V, 47 almost certainly had the material 
which it contains in mind when he wrote the seholium on V, 
4%. The DS scholium on I, 188 also seems to have been written 
with reference to the first interpretation of the Paris scholium, 
catatostopomenon. In view of the sum total of this evidence, it 
can be accepted now, I believe, as a fact that our Paris scholium 
belonged originally in the same commentary on Vergil from 
which the D comments on the Bellum Punicum were derived. 

Finally, our Paris scholium sheds new light on the part played 
by Anchises in the Bellum Punicum and raises a number of fresh 
problems ; for example, the relation of the commentary of Probus 
to the Servian Corpus, Ennius’ indebtedness to Naevius, for he 
too made Anchises divinus, and Naevius’ sources and how he 
treated them. The Origo Gentis Romanae also presents a prob- 
lem in relationship, for it knows of an Anchises to whom Venus 
had predicted that the Trojans should settle where they were 
compelled by hunger to eat their tables (11, 1). To put this 
material in order and to draw conclusions from it would make 
it necessary to add many more pages to this article which is 
already long enough. Consequently, discussion of these other 
problems may best be reserved for another occasion. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
Tug Joss Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


THE ANCIENT DISPUTE OVER RHETORIC 
IN HOMER. 


Among the works grouped together by Walz as the Rhetores 
Graeci are found a number of Prolegomena or “ introductions 
to the study of rhetoric.” They have been edited separately by 
Rabe. These works, which seem to have been written in the 
fourth and fifth centuries A. D., have many similarities in form 
and substance. They generally contain a history of rhetoric, 
telling of its existence among the gods, then among the Homeric 
heroes, and finally among men. Since these historical accounts 
preserve otherwise unknown (though not necessarily correct) 
information about the beginnings of Greek rhetoric, they have 
received scholarly attention. The most recent and most valuable 
study of their nature and sources was that of Stanley Wilcox, 
who was concerned only with the third phase of the history, that 
of rhetoric's beginnings among men. It is primarily with the 
rhetoric of the Homeric heroes that we will be concerned here. 

The belief that rhetorical theories could be illustrated from 
the Homeric poems was widespread. It seems to appear first in 
Cicero (cf. Brutus, 40 and 50), was held by Quintilian (cf., e. g., 
X, 1, 46 ff.), and is greatly developed in the De Vita et Poesi 
Homeri found in the corpus of Plutarch. From a general 
acquaintance with the rhetoricians one would suspect that gram- 
marians and scholiasts were the first to note the existence of 
formal rhetoric in Homer, since they would have training in 
rhetorical systems and quite likely would be lacking the his- 
torical sense which might have told them that Homer was 
innocent of the rules which he seemed to illustrate. There can 


1 Hugo Rabe, Prolegomenon Sylloge (Leipzig, 1931). 

? * Corax and the Prolegomena," A.J.P., LXIV (1943), pp. 1ff. Cf. 
also, Wilcox, “The Scope of Early Rhetorical Instruction," H. S.C. P., 
LIII (1942), pp. 121 ff. 

3 On the Fita cf. H. Schrader, De Plutarchi Chaeronensis ‘Opnpixais 
Medéras et de eiusdem quae fertur Vita Homeri (Gotha, 1899); idem, 
*'Telephos der Pergamer mep T5435 ka0' “Opnpov pmropucgs," Hermes, 
XXXVII (1902), pp. 530ff.; and Fritz Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der 
allegorischen Deutung Homers in Altertum (Borna-Leipzig, 1928). 
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be no doubt that the scholiasts did apply rhetorical rules in 
their commentaries, and this has been studied at some length 
by Sehrader.* 

But this logical picture is by no means altogether correct and 
leaves out what is perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
topic of Homeric rhetoric as it appears in the more classical 
writers on rhetoric. 

Among the writers of Prolegomena there is one sharply dis- 
senting voice. It is really astonishing that there should be, 
considering the unanimity of organization and subject matter 
of the works. Yet the author of what is now number seventeen 
in Rabe’s collection (Walz, IV, 1ff.)— perhaps his name was 
Marcellinus—sharply denies that the eloquence of the Homeric 
heroes can be called rhetoric. He begins (Rabe, p. 267) with 
the claim that rhetoric existed among the gods and refutes this 
by asserting that the gods lack tongues and palates, which are, 
obviously, necessary for successful speaking.* Nor is the rhyth- 
mic speech of Priam, Nestor, and Odysseus real rhetoric, but 
only the result of logical reasoning and a certain sharpness of 
mind. In rhetoric, as in everything else, there is an element of 
nature, but to find the origin of the art one must discover the 
man who brought it into existence, the place where this was 
done, the historical circumstances, the manner, and the cause 
(apécwrov, rómov, xpóvov, tpórov, airíay). The author promises 
to present these historically. There follows an account of the 
doings of Corax and Tisias in Sicily at the time of the fall of 
the tyrants. The account is similar to the descriptions in the 
other Prolegomena. 

When a late Greek rhetorician says something unique one 


4“Telephos der Pergamer" (cf. supra, n. 3); “ Zeitbestimmung der 
Schrift wept rijs xa’ "Oumpor puropws," Hermes, XXXVIII (1903), pp. 
145 f.; and * Sxfua und rpóros in der Homer Scholien,” Hermes, X X XIX 
(1904), pp. 563 ff. Cf. also G. Lehnert, De Scholiis ad Homerum Rhe- 
toricis (Leipzig, 1896) and K. Fuhr, “ Mitteilungen," B. P. W., XXII 
(1902), pp. 1499 f. 

‘It is strange that Wilcox (supra, n. 2) does not mention the fact 
that the author of Prolegomenon 17 is in disagreement with the other 
writers. He implies (pp. 7f.) that there is general agreement. 

8 This * proof” does not seem to have been known to earlier authors 
and is perhaps derived from the conception of the gods held by the 
Neo-Platonists. 
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immediately assumes, not that he is being original, which is 
unthinkable, but that he is following an independent source. Is 
there any evidence of such a position from an earlier age? 

There is evidence that the apparent existence of rhetoric in 
Homer was used by some writers as proof that rhetoric was not 
an art (réxvy) as the rhetoricians always claimed. We may turn 
first to Quintilian’s Institutes which represent a summation of 
all earlier rhetoric. 

In discussing the nature of rhetoric Quintilian says (II, 17, 
5 ff.) : 

Quidam naturalem esse rhetoricen volunt et tamen adiu- 
vari exercitatione non diffitentur, ut in libris Ciceronis de 
oratore dicit Antonius, observationem quandam esse non 
artem.... Hane autem opinionem habuisse Lysias videtur. 
Cuius sententiae talis defensio est, quod indocti et barbari 
et servi pro se cum loquuntur, aliquid dicant simile prin- 
cipio, narrent, probent, refutent, et (quod vim habeat epi- 
logi) deprecentur. Deinde adiiciunt illas verborum cavil- 
lationes, nihil quod ex arte fiat ante artem fuisse; atqui 
dixisse homines pro se et in alios semper, doctores artis 
sero lam et circa Tisian et Coraca primum repertos, ora- 
tionem igitur ante artem fuisse eoque artem non esse. Nos 
porro, quando coeperit huius rei doctrina, non laboramus 
exquirere, quamquam apud Homerum et praeceptorem 
Phoenicem cum agendi tum etiam loquendi et oratores 
plures et omne in tribus ducibus orationis genus et cer- 
tamina quoque proposita eloquentiae inter iuvenes inveni- 
mus, quin in eaelatura clipei Achillis et lites sunt et actores. 
Illud enim admonere satis est, omnia quae ars consum- 
maverit a natura initia duxisse. 


Quidam, therefore, insisted orattonem . . . ante artem fuisse 
eoque artem non esse. One can easily see the problem: if a 
rhetorician defined rhetoric as an art and claimed that its rules 
were first stated by Corax and Tisias, he was forced to take 
some position about the apparent existence of rhetoric in Homer. 
If he believed that rhetoric was a formal art, he had to deny 
that it existed in the Homeric poems. This is the position of 
the author of the Prolegomenon. The only alternative was a 
middle of the road position by which he might claim that rhet- 
orie existed by nature, as in Homer, but that it could be aided 
by art, as in the sophists. This is the position of Quintilian. 

A debate over the nature of rhetoric involving “ proof” that 
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rhetoric is not an art immediately suggests that we have come 
upon a8 topic in the famous debate between rhetoric and phi- 
losophy, which repeatedly crops up from the time of Plato on. 
It would seem that the philosophers may have argued that the 
apparent existence of rhetoric in Homer, before the invention 
of-the “art,” disproved the claim that rhetoric was an art. This 
interpretation is confirmed by the fact that Quintilian cites 
throughout this seventeenth chapter the opinions of philosophers 
that rhetoric is not an art and by a fragment of Philodemus. 
The latter is always hard to work with because much of his 
Rhetoric sets forth the views of others and because of the frag- 
mentary nature of the text; but in one passage he seems to 
criticize those who regard Homer as the fount of philosophy 
and all other virtues, but will not admit that he had knowledge 
of rhetoric, since they believe that Corax invented the latter: 


(piv mapeA8cty) Kópaka TÓv Xvpakóatov 3) rv *A@yvatoy 'Avrt- 
$Gvra* pa Geods yàp ob8’ épe Tis rro xard ye asveotw yeyovevat 
rovrwy éketvov (Odysseus). *AAA’ obros dovverol vwés èopev, 
wore pidogodias pev a)róv (Homer) ebpérqv Aeyóuevov ákosew, 
oUyí re rv KpiTiKiy povoy GAAG Kal röv duXocó$ov abrGOv, oŭðè 
pide póvov aipéaeos GAAG macGy* TÒ St pyropixys ebpérqv voies- 
Gar tépas (vrodapBavev) 
(Philodemus, fr. XXI [II, p. 111 Sudhaus], 
cf. Sudhaus, Supplementum [| Leipzig, 
1895], p. xxxiii). 


The use to which the philosophers put the topic of Homeric 
rhetoric and the circumstances which led to the development 
of the topic will be clearer if we review the positions of the 
various philosophical schools as regards the nature of rhetoric. 
It is necessary first, however, to dispose of references which 
have been regarded as showing that the existence of formal 
rhetoric in Homer was recognized in classical Greek times. 

The commonest statement in later writers on Homeric rhet- 
oric is the claim that the three styles of oratory—grand, middle 
and plain—are illustrated by the speeches of Odysseus, Nestor, 
and Menelaus, respectively. Cicero seems to have known of this 
comparison (Brutus, 40 and 50), and it may be seen in Seneca 
(E p., 40, 2), the Laus Pisonis (61 ff.), Fronto (De Eloc., 1, 5), 
Aulus Gellius (VI, 14, 7), De Vita et Poest Homeri (IL, 172), 
Aristides (In Plat. De Rhet., Dindorf, II, pp. 30-1), Eustathius 
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and most scholia to Ikad, III, 212, and also in Quintilian and 
the Prolegomena. Perhaps Tacitus’ Dialogus, 16 should also be 
regarded as a reference. 

The Homeric passage which occasioned this theory was Iliad, 
III, 212 ff. in which Menelaus is described as speaking fluently, 
but in very few words, and is contrasted with Odysseus, whose 
appearance was unprepossessing, but whose words flew like the 
snow. The honey-sweet eloquence of Nestor (Iliad, I, 249) was 
then interposed to fill the triad.” 

It has been suggested ® that this topic of the three styles of 
oratory in Homer is as old as the fourth century. In the 
Phaedrus (261 B) Plato jokingly refers to the “arts” of Nestor 
and Odysseus. Menelaus does not appear, but Palamedes does. 
Nothing at all is said of oratorical style, and Phaedrus suggests 
that Socrates is really referring to Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and 
Zeno. The whole passage is thus clearly concerned not with 
Homeric rhetoric, but with sophistry, and there is no triad of 
styles. 

A second early passage is the fragment of Antisthenes on 
moAvrporos 8S an epithet of Odysseus. Antisthenes interpreted 
this as referring to Odysseus’ use of words, but it is possible that 
in discussing the meaning of the epithet as applied to moral 
character he may have compared Odysseus with Nestor, Aga- 
memnon, and Ajax, whose names appear in Porphyry’s quota- 
tion of the fragment. It has been thought that the fragment 
may be a part of Antisthenes? work wep! Aéfews, which bore the 
subtitle wept yapaxrjpwy*® (cf. Diogenes Laertius, VI, 1, 15) 


TOn Homeric oratory ef. M. Croiset, De publicae eloquentiae principiis 
apud Graecos in Homericis carminibus (Montpellier, 1874) and Marcel 
Delaunois, “ Comment parlent les héros d'Homére," Bt. Ci. XX (1952), 
pp. 80 ff. 

e Cf. L. Radermacher, “ Artium Scriptores," Wien. Sitzb., CCXXVII 
(1951), pp. 4f. An earlier suggestion, and perhaps a happier one, is 
that the heroes represent types of oratory, rather than of style. Cf. 
Carolus Reinhardt, “Qua vice Nestoris et Ulixis personae in arte 
rhetorica funetae sint," Commentationes in honorem Francesci Bueche- 
leri (Soc. Philol, Bonn, 1873), pp. 12 ff. 

° Cf. Porphyry, Schol. ad Odyss., I, 1. The pertinent words may also 
be found in L. Radermacher’s collection “ Artium Seriptores" (supra, 
n. 8), pp. 121 f. 

10 The subtitle may, of course, be Alexandrian, or later, but is used 
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and which some scholars have regarded as a discussion of the 
three types of style. This treatise on style is listed by Diogenes 
as the first section of a book of writings which also included the 
declamations of Odysseus and Ajax, a defense of Orestes, a 
work comparing Lysias and Isocrates, and a reply to Isocrates 
Amartyros. The first three and the last of these, and perhaps 
the fourth also, were cast in the form of speeches, which, it is 
tempting to believe, may have illustrated the stylistic charac- 
teristics which Antisthenes had discussed in the introductory 
essay. The preserved Odysseus and Ajax certainly differ greatly 
in tone as a result of the character of the speaker and might be 
taken to represent the technique of z6omoia, which was being 
studied in the time of Antisthenes.'? If the essay on style dis- 
cussed the characteristics of individuals and related them to their 
style of speaking, it would have been dealing with a subject 
of contemporary interest in which the fragment on «oAórpomos 
would not at all be out of place, since it takes its start from 
a discussion of moral character and leads to a discussion of 
stylistic character. At this early date there is certainly nothing 
to indicate the existence of a commonplace concerning the three 
orators, although we see that Homer was already being used as 
a source of philological research,!? and the Odysseus and Ajaz 
show the continuance of the tradition, begun by Gorgias, of 
epideictic oratory based on Homeric characters. 

The identification of the styles of Odysseus, Nestor, and 
Menelaus with the three genera dicendi could not have been 
accepted until after the appearance of a theory of three styles, 
which, I have elsewhere !^ concluded, appeared in a clear form 
first in the «epi Aéfews of Theophrastus, although certain earlier 
passages show the theory in formation. The topic is, therefore, 


of style by Aristophanes (Pas, 220). Cf. A. Korte, “ Xapaxrip,” Hermes, 
LXIV (1929), pp. 69 f., esp. 76. 

n Of. A. Rostagni, “Un Nuovo Capitolo della Retorica e delle Sofis- 
tica," Stud. Ital, n. s. II (1922), pp. 150 ff. 

12: Of. H. J. Lulofs, De Antisthenis studiis rhetoricis (Amsterdam, 
1900), pp. 86 ff. 

13 CE., e.g., Cratylus, 391 D where Homer is cited as an authority on 
names. On this whole subject cf. W. O. Friedel, * De sophistarum studiis 
Homericis," Diss. Philol. Halensis, 1873, pp. 130 ff. 

14 “ Theophrastus and Stylistic Distinction,” H. S. C. P., LXII (1956). 
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primarily one of the Hellenistic age, and it is to that period and 
its schools that we must now turn. . 

What was the attitude of the philosophical schools toward 
rhetoric and when is it most likely that the discovery of rhetori- 
cal theory in the Homeric poems might have been used to dis- 
prove the contention that rhetoric was an art begun by Corax 
and Tisias? 

Plato’s opposition to rhetoric has been much stressed, both 
in ancient and modern times, on the basis of the Gorgias. Cer- 
tainly he was unsympathetic with the standards of sophistic 
thetoric, but the Phaedrus contains the outlines of a “ philo- 
sophical ” rhetoric which Aristotle later developed. There are no 
references even to an interest in rhetoric on the part of the 
earliest Academics, unless one includes Heraclides Ponticus, 
who deserted the Academy.*® In the third century, however, 
Arcesilaus (scholarch 270-41) seems to have introduced some 
form of declamation into the exercises of the schools (cf. Cicero, 
De Or., III, 80), probably in imitation of the similar declama- 
tions among the Peripatetics and Stoics. The Academics could 
hardly afford to ignore such a popular invention. It was not 
until the time of Carneades in the second century that the 
Academics took a firm stand against regarding rhetoric as an 
art!9 (cf. Cicero, De Or., I, 45-6). This attack was carried on 
by Charmadas, who insisted nullam artem esse dicendi (cf. 
Cicero, De Or., I, 90). 

The vigorous Academic attack on rhetoric was not long-lived. 
Early in the first century Philo had begun alio tempore rhetorum 
praecepta tradere, alio philosophorum (cf. Cicero, Tuse. Disp., 
II, 9) and from the middle of the century we have Cicero's 
Parlitiones Oratoriae which he claims (139) to have drawn 
e media nostra Academia. 

The Peripateties had a much stronger rhetorical tradition. 
Originally Aristotle, under Platonic influence in the Gryllus, 
attacked the definition of rhetoric as an art (cf. Quintilian, II, 
17, 14), but following the usual pattern of his development 
away from Plato he arrived at the position set forth in the three 


15 He wrote on rhetoric and poetics, ef. Diogenes Laertius, V, 6, 88. 

1* On the revival of the dispute between rhetoric and philosophy in 
the second century cf. Hans von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von 
Prusa (Berlin, 1898), pp. 87 ff. 
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books of the extant Rhetoric, which do not actually define rhet- 
oric as an art, but certainly treat it as one." The interest in 
rhetoric among the Peripatetics was carried on by Theophrastus, 
Eudemus, and Demetrius of Phaleron, and in the third and 
second centuries B. C. showed an increasing concern with edu- 
cation and rhetorical declamation (cf. Cicero, Tuse. Disp., II, 
9), perhaps partly because of the loss of Aristotle's library of 
speculative works (cf. Strabo, XIII, 54).5 But in the middle 
of the second century the Peripateties, for the only time in their 
history, turned against the rhetoricians. Critolaus, their leader 
at the time, is specifically said to have attacked in detail the 
theory that rhetoric is an art (cf. Quintilian, II, 17, 15 and 
Sextus Empiricus, Ehet., 12). 

It is thus in the middle of the second century that the attack 
on the nature of rhetoric was made with the greatest intensity.? 
The Epicureans had never been supporters of rhetoric (cf. Quin- 
tilian, XII, 2, 24),?? and even the Stoics, under Diogenes of 
Babylon, showed signs of hostility, not, it seems, by denying 
that rhetoric was an art, but by attempting to show that the 
philosophers were the only real rhetors (cf. Philodemus, I, p. 356 
and II, p. 204 Sudhaus). Both before and after this period the 
Stoics were among the leaders in the development of rhetorical 
theory (cf. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 1, 42; Quintilian, II, 15, 
20). Since the Stoics’ grammatical interests and their allegoriz- 
ing mythological views fostered the study of Homer, it may well 
have been they who first claimed, probably in the third century 
B. C., that rhetoric existed in Homer and who thus created an 
opportunity for an attack on logical consistency. Sudhaus?! 


17 It is defined as a dbvayts (Rhetoric, I, 2, 1355b), but is described 
as Évrexvos (cf., e.g., I, 1, 1855a). The later rhetoricians regarded Aris- 
totle as having seen the light (cf., e.g., Quintilian, II, 17, 14). 

18 Of. von Arnim, op. cit. (supra, n. 16), p. 83. 

1° The reasons for the revival of the attack on rhetoric at this time 
are well set forth by von Arnim, op. cit. The expansion of rhetorical 
theory by Hermagoras and the increasing interest in rhetoric among 
the Romans alarmed the philosophers, who sought security in a return 
to dogmatism. 

2° Philodemus allowed only an art of epideictic, cf. H. M. Hubbell, 
“The Rhetorie of Philodemus,” Trans. of the Connecticut Acad. of Arts 
and Sciences, XXIII (1920), pp. 251 ff. 

718. Sudhaus, Philodemus, Vol. Rhetorica, Supplementum (Leipzig, 
1895), pp. xxxiii ff. 
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believed that the Philodemus passage above (cf. p. 26) may 
have been drawn from a dispute between Critolaus the Peri- 
patetic and Diogenes of Babylon in which Diogenes tried to 
reconcile the existence of Homeric rhetoric and the later inven- 
tion of the art.?? If this is correct it may well have been Crito- 
laus who originally conceived the objection. Philodemus regu- 
larly drew from second century sources, and in any event, the 
intellectual currents of the later second century are those which 
are most likely to have brought the topic to the fore. In the 
first century B. C. there is a tapering off in the dispute between 
the philosophers and rhetoricians, at least in regard to the 
nature of rhetoric. The definition of Atticism became the major 
bone of contention, and it in turn was displaced by the Theo- 
dorean-Apollodorean controversy. 

We may now leave the philosophers and turn to the rhetori- 
cians to examine their attitude toward Homeric rhetoric. 


We know that the attacks of the philosophers were answered 
from time to time by the school rhetoricians. At the end of the 
second century, provoked by the criticism of philosophers, Apol- 
lonius of Alabanda irrisit . . . philosophiam atque contempsit 
(cf. Cicero, De Or., I, 75), but we do not know exactly what he 
said. It is my belief that such replies denied the existence of 
formal rhetoric in the Homeric poems. It is hard to see what 
other answer was available. Certainly, despite the frequent refer- 
ences to Homeric rhetoric in later writers, there is no evidence 


72The usual Stoic position seems to have been that rhetoric is the 
product of nature, practice, and art. This theory had been developed 
in sophistie times (cf. Paul Shorey, “toi, Medéry, 'Emoráíu," 
T. A. P. Á., XL [1909], pp. 185 ff.) and is the basis for the reconciliation 
of Homeric rhetoric and sophistic ers by Cicero and Quintilian. The 
best proof that it was held by the Stoics is its appearance in the intro- 
duction to the first book of Cicero’s De Inventione where the progress 
of man is described as well as the recognition by the sage of the quali- 
ties innate in man and the development of rhetoric, It is there con- 
cluded (I, 5) that rhetoric is a result of nature, practice, and art. The 
reference to the sage shows Stoic influence and the whole passage seems 
to have been drawn from the account of human progress written by the 
Stoic philosopher Posidonius (cf. R. Philippson, “Ciceroniana I, De 
inventione," N.J., CXXXIII, 6 [1886], pp. 417ff.). The rhetorical 
theories of the De Inventione are derived from school rhetoricians, but 
the introduction is philosophical. 
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to indicate that any Hellenistic rhetorician regarded the history 
of rhetoric as beginning before the time of Corax and Tisias. 

No handbook of rhetoric has been preserved from the third 
and second centuries B.C. The last extant work of the clas- 
sical period in Greece is the Ehetorica ad Alexandrum which is 
innocent of any theory of Homeric rhetoric and refers only once, 
and that in the spurious introduction, to Corax. It does not 
include a history of rhetoric. 

Of the Greek Hellenistic school rhetoricians only Hermagoras 
is at all well known, and the fragments of his work contain no 
hint of a history of rhetoric nor of any reference to Homer. 

From the early first century we have the Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium, which is clearly a product of the rhetorical schools, but 
which also lacks an historical account of rhetoric. The author 
assumes a Latin pose and perhaps for that reason deliberately 
omits references to Greek authors, although he knows their 
theories and some of his quotations are translations of Greek. 
There are a few which are drawn from Homer, but the use of 
an Homeric line to illustrate a figure, especially when trans- 
lated without comment into Latin, does not prove that the 
author believed that Homer was acquainted with the art of 
rhetoric. 

More specific evidence may be found in Cicero’s early De 
Inventione, which is also largely a product of school rhetoric as 
opposed to his later writings on the subject, which show a heavy 
philosophical influence. In the first book (I, 7) we are told that 
Gorgias was antiquissimus fere rhetor. There is not the slightest 
indication that rhetoric was to be found among the heroes and 
that Odysseus, Nestor, or Menelaus were “ rhetors” in any sense 
of the word. This same position is found in the second book 
(II, 6): Ac veteres quidem scriptores artis usque a principe illo 
atque inventore Tisia repetitos unum in locum condusit Aris- 
toteles. . . . Rhetoric is thus regarded as an art which was 
invented in Sicily by Corax and Tisias on the authority of Aris- 
totle’s Synagoge Technon. The statement is in strong contrast 
to the view which had prevailed among the philosophers in the 
second half of the preceding century. 

Cicero was aware that a difference of opinion existed and 
once, in the Brutus (46), makes an effort to reconcile the two 
traditions: artem et praecepta Siculos Coracem et Tisiam con- 
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Scripsisse—nam antea neminem solitum via nec arte, sed accu- 
rate tamen et descripte plerosque dicere—. He is here probably 
influenced by the Stoic belief that rhetoric was a result of nature, 
practice, and art (cf. supra, n. 21), which he accepted in De 
Oratore, I, 113 and which was also accepted by Quintilian (HI, 
2, 1) and many other rhetoricians. 

Quintilian includes an outline history of rhetoric in his third 
book (III, 1, 1 ff.). It seems to have been drawn from a school 
source which omitted the Homeric rhetoric so often mentioned 
in the other parts of the Institutes (cf. esp. X, 1, 46 ff.), but 
Quintilian makes a small addition to avoid the charge of incon- 
sistency: Nam primum post eos, quos poetae tradiderunt, 
movisse aliqua circa rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur?’ Artium 
auiem scriptores antiquissimi Coras et Tisias Siculi. .. . 

This traditional school history of rhetoric seems usually 
derived from Aristotle, but when it appears in the Prolegomena 
it has been enriched and even changed by the addition of ma- 
terial about the Sicilian founders. Radermacher has traced the 
origin of this non-Aristotelian material to the fourth century 
Sicilian historian Timaeus.** Timaeus was a pupil of Isocrates 
and thus in the non-philosophical rhetorical tradition. He was a 
logical source for the rhetoricians when they sought to develop 
the account of the historical beginnings of rhetoric in their 
dispute with philosophers. 

We may conclude this review with a look at Aristides’ lengthy 
reply to Plato’s criticism of rhetoric. The first third of this 
work accepts for the moment Plato’s proposition that rhetoric 
is not an art, but asserts that eloquence is no less good for that 
reason and is, in fact, god-given. Examples of such eloquence 
are introduced from Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar. But Aristides 
is very careful not to use the word réyvy of rhetoric in heroic 
and archaic times: 

ovre Ov ddov Tot Spdparos arep éCerirgóes kal ba mávrov TOV 
&&óxpeev “Opnpos paptupe py THY TÉXvqv elvat kvpíav èv Tots 
Àóyois, GANG rò rijs púoews Kpdros Kal TÒ Ooko)v TQ Üco 


(ed. Dindorf, II, p. 31). 


23 The reference to Empedocles was drawn from Aristotle’s Sophist, 
cf. Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 2, 57. 

* T, Radermacher, “Timaeus und die Ueberlieferung ueber den 
Ursprung der Rhetorik" (“Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Rhetorik "), Rh. A., LII (1897), pp. 412 ff. 
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This does not mean, however, that rhetoric is really not an art. 
It was the natural ability for eloquence which, in turn, in his- 
torical times (Aristides does not specify when) invented the 
techne. 


od yàp ai réyva. ras dices éroincay, add’ al kpáriorat pices 
ras Bedrioras röv Texvev eüpov . . . (ed. Dindorf, II, p. 33). 


He continues with a sophistie demonstration of the fact that 
art is better than nature and its discoverers better than those 
who have natural eloquence. 

We saw in the Prolegomenon a belief that the art was intro- 
duced as the result of some specific historical need." Aristides 
seizes upon this belief in his rebuttal of Plato’s claim that rhet- 
orie is only an attempt to imitate justice: 


f Da ) 4 ` , 3 = NA y , * 
yvoin Sav tis el oxéaito thv Piaw abrgs Kal trep Tivov kai 
f * / , ^ f 
anrtkwy TÒ Kat’ dpyas evpeOy kal TÜ mpáTTeL Kat mowi Sid TÉÀOUS 


(ed. Dindorf, II, p. 63). 


It has not, so far as I know, been pointed out that Aristides 
is making use of a traditional reply to the philosophers which 
was developed by earlier rhetoricians,?* but it is not surprising 
that he should do so. His defense of rhetoric is one of the most 
extensive that we have and represents the fullest development 
of one side of a debate which was then five hundred years old. 
Aristides does not, however, specifically mention the rhetoric of 
Odysseus, Nestor, and Menelaus, nor that of Corax and Tisias, 
nor does he specifically contrast the two types of eloquence. 
There was nothing in Plato's attack to require him to do so, 
and these specifie details would be obvious, I believe, to his 
audience. 

This account of the topic of Homeric rhetoric, which seems 
to me to accord with logic and with all the existing evidence, 
may be summarized as follows: the studies of the Stoic gram- 


*5 It is perhaps partly against this same belief that Quintilian argues 
in ITI, 2, 2 when he denies that a need for defense brought forth the art 
of rhetoric, although he seems to have in mind some rhetoricians who 
said that an art of defense historically preceded an art of offense. 

20 André Boulanger, Aelius Aristide (Paris, 1923) contents himself 
(pp. 232 ff.) with pointing out certain similarities between the speech 
and points made by Isocrates and Cicero, among which he includes the 
divine origin of eloquence. 
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Oedipus. For Solon the happy life, on which a paxaptopds may 
be pronounced after death, is the ordinary life of the Greek of 
moderate circumstances, who has enjoyed good health and the 
blessings of a family without necessarily attaining wealth or 
political eminence. But Solon’s doctrine on the divine “envy ” 
and the confusion into which the gods delight in throwing the 
prosperous is not certainly explicit in the Sophoclean play. In 
any case, the Solonic idea, which is undoubtedly a reflection of 
a commonplace Athenian way of consoling good folk who did not 
enjoy the “blessings” of wealth or fame, must be taken into 
account in any interpretation of the Oedipus; and yet, as I 
have suggested, it is not an idea which can be adequately treated 
in a study which restricts its interpretation merely to what is 
expressed in directly sensuous imagery. 

One final element of the play remains to be mentioned," the 
conflict that the poet sets up between the oracles on the one side 


new” (0O.T., 916), reflects another saying attributed to Solon: rà 
dgavy Tots $avepots rexpalpov (n. 20 in Diels-Kranz,* I, 63, 922 1£.). It 
may be noted that Creon's attitude at the end of the play (e.g. 1422 ff.) 
fits in with the commonsense dictum attributed to Pittacus of Lesbos, 
“ Do not revile the unfortunate" (n. 5, Diels-Kranz®, I, 64, 13 1.), and 
with the general Solonie advice on prudence in speech (cf. Diels- 
Kranz’, I, 63, 211.). On the other hand, Laius in his attack on the 
traveller Oedipus (O.T., 804ff.) offended against the Greek code of 
eourtesy on the road as laid down, reportedly, by Chilon of Sparta 
(n. 17, Diels-Kranz?, I, 63, 33 f.). 

TI have not thought it necessary to comment on the great curse 
which Oedipus pronounces upon himself (249-51), which becomes an 
important element in the play from a dramatic point of view. Like a 
defizio, it has an almost magical effect which remains irreversible and 
operates even against the will of the one who has pronounced it (cf. 
O.T., 350 ff., 816 ff., 1381 f.). Cf. Nilsson, op. cit, I, pp. 758 f., with 
the literature there cited. A minor image (or element) which I have 
not treated because of its obscurity, is Oedipus’ reference to himself 
as a child of Fortune (1080ff.) and his relatives, “the months, who 
have made me great and small.” My tentative view of this passage is 
that it contains a reference to primitive astrology. The months, with a 
reference to the waxing and waning of the moon, represent the twelve 
houses of the Zodiac. Certainly in later astrological authors (cf. L. 8. J. 
9.8. Tvx V), Fortune is used of the sun, the moon, and even of some 
of the zodiacal houses. In any case, the passage reflects Oedipus’ com- 
plete rejection of what might be called orthodox Greek piety and his 
abandonment to the blind forces symbolized by the constellations and 
the heavenly bodies. 
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and Oedipus and Jocasta on the other. Though Zeus and his son, 
Apollo, are éveroí (499), the attitude of Jocasta and Oedipus. 
is quite human and understandable. They fear that the replies 
will come true, while they attempt to frustrate them or even 
interpret them in non-literal ways. Thus, in the case of Polybus, 
Oedipus interprets the oracle’s words (e.g., “Oedipus will 
murder his father”) as referring to death “out of longing ” 
for his son (969-70); and Oedipus’ marriage with his mother 
is interpreted by Jocasta as referring to a common dream (981- 
4) which is not taken seriously by men. The material is handled 
skilfully by Sophocles and fits in with the previously mentioned 
imagery of wit-stupidity and blindness-darkness, particularly 
since 'leiresias is represented as the concrete embodiment of the 
implacable infallibility of the divine decrees. The oracles are, 
after all, a grimmer and, for men, a more tangible aspect of the 
“laws that walk on high.” But their importance in the play, 
especially if taken in isolation, should not be overstressed. Very 
often, it would seem, the Athenian playwright had recourse to 
oracles as a convenient device in the machinery of plot motiva- 
tion. Though I am far from saying that this is the sole func- 
tion of the oracles in the Oedipus, it remains true that it would 
seem to be reading too much into our text to understand the 
play 2s a piece of religious ae a religious tract in de- 
fence of Delphi. 

Tt is not my intention here to criticize the profound analyses 
of the play that have been given to us by Bowra, Waldock, and 
Whitman, to name only a few in the English-speaking world,!* 
but merely to diseuss what information could be gathered from 
image-analysis, or (to use a barbarie word which has gained 
currency) the technique of iconics. Thus my discussion may be 
summarized by the following list (though lists are always inade- 
quate) of the five dominant images of the play, the six minor 
ones and the four important non-imagist elements (with various 
, sublevels of meaning indicated) : 


18 For a recent bibliography, see J. O. Opstelten, Sophocles and Greek 
Pessimism (transl. by J. A. Ross [Amsterdam, 1952]), esp. pp. 240-3, 
and add the Sophoclean references listed by T. B. L. Webster, “ Greek 
Tragedy," in Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (ed. by M, Platnauer 
[Oxford, 19541), pp. 71-95, with the additions and comments of G., F. 
Else, C. W., XLIX (1956), pp. 121-5. 
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marians led them to note in the Homeric poems certain passages 
which bore a superficial similarity to later rhetorical theory. 
They thus concluded that the Homeric heroes should be re- 
garded as rhetoricians, and Homer was thus the fount of still 
another virtue. The school rhetoricians had always regarded 
their art as having been invented by Corax and Tisias in the 
fifth century in Sicily. In the middle of the second century 
the philosophical schools became alarmed at the growing power 
of rhetorical studies and sought to disprove its claim that it 
was an art. In so doing they fixed on the belief that the Homeric 
heroes were rhetoricians and asked, “ How, if rhetoric is an art, 
could it have existed before the art was invented?” The school- 
masters replied by denying the existence of rhetoric in Homer 
and insisting that the art was invented in the fifth century. 
This topic was still vital when Quintilian wrote in the late first 
century of our era; its logical basis, though not its specific 
details, is clearly seen in Aristides, and it still found a supporter 
in the author of the Prolegomenon at the very end of antiquity. 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY. 
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ON I. G., IT’, 3194. 


The exact version of the formula in I. G., IF, 3194 may be 
confidently supplied from P. Cattaout, IIL, where a decision in 
117 A. D. of the Prefect of Egypt, M. Rutilius Lupus, begins 
Aotros AaAnoas perà Tay íwy eiwev. The usual phrase (see 
A.J. P., LXIX [1948], pp. 438 f.) is cxepdpevos perà rev ovveð- 
pevóyroy üyéyvo ázóóaci (or émev). 

In line 4 of the Athenian inscription, accordingly, the miss- 
ing seven-letter variant of exejápevos emerges as AaAjoas. Since 
I. G., II°, 3194, though datable in or near A. D. 147/8, is never- 
theless engraved in the Old Attic alphabet, lines 4-5 above the 
decision (of the imperial legate Aemilius Iuncus) read: 


"obyk Ls AaAéca]s pler]a vóv cvvedpevdvro[y | 
àyéy[v]o [åróġaow]. 
JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tur Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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That the ancient poetic image has been for the most part 
neglected + is nothing to be wondered at. The difficulties are 
numerous. And yet until this avenue is fully explored we can- 
not really be said to have understood Greek and Latin poetry. 
This can only be done by entering into the vis imaginativa of 
the ancient poet and showing how symbols were actually created. 
Indeed several schools of modern literary criticism? have pro- 
vided us with what constitutes a veritable arsenal of technical 
equipment. It only remains to be fully exploited in the field of 
ancient poetry. 

It should be said by way of preface that every artistic crea- 
tion is inextricably bound up with the artists concrete spatio- 
temporal environment. And very often the more ancient a piece 
of poetry is, the more difficult it becomes to re-create the rela- 
tionships which the poet had with his prospective audience and 
with the life of his times. Most often we have nothing but the 
dead letter on the page—and Plato in the Phaedrus ?* has warned 
us of the deception of the word once it falls from the pen—and 
we must work from there. For the ancient poet knew how to 
make his communication, the presentation of his feelings and 
experiences, capture the sympathy of the audience for which he 
wrote; he is hardly to be blamed for being unaware of the par- 
ticular sort of imagery, compression of ideas and poetic logic 
which might appeal to future literary critics. That what he says 


1 But see, however, Walter Porzig, Die attische Tragödie des Aischylos 
(Leipzig, 1926), esp. pp. 55-72; F. R. Earp, The Style of Sophocles 
(Cambridge, 1944), and The Style of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1948), 
esp. pp. 99ff.; R. F. Goheen, The Imagery of Sophocles Antigone 
(Princeton, 1951); F. J. H. Letters, The Life aud Work of Sophocles 
(London, 1951); ef. also Gilbert Norwood, Pindar (Berkeley, 1945). 

? E. g., William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1953?) ; 
Rosamund Tuve, Hlizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery: Renaissance 
Poetic and Twentieth-Century Critics (Chicago, 1947); René Wellek 
and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (London, 1949; repr. 1954), 
esp. pp. 190 ff.; W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and M, C. Beardsley, The Verbal 
Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (University of Kentucky, 1954). 
Cf. also the bibliography listed by Goheen, op. cit., pp. 158-65. 

3 Phaedr., 275 C-E. 
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does, often enough, “ involve ” a modern trained reader is surely 
a sign of special power; and that his poetic textures and his 
meaning-sequences sometimes fail to interest us should hardly 
cause us to wonder. 

Even though I risk the wrath of modern critics, I should like 
to suggest four important qualities which have been found in 
ancient as well as modern poetry in varying degrees. They are 
i) the prosodic element (rhythm, rhyme, assonance, ete.), ii) a 
peculiar compression of ideas (which avoids the complete expo- 
sition of ordinary prose), ii) a kind of image-logie based on 
analogy and association, and iv) a special choice of words (again 
in a way that avoids the suggestion of prose). Now it would 
appear that, apart from other differences, the ancient poet made 
very much of element i; and allowing, too, that ancient poetry 
could, by convention, be much more “ didactic ” than our own, 
the ancient poet apparently felt that he had completed his work 
if he simply put moral lessons, philosophy, astronomy, an art 
of composition into certi pedes modique. Horace, it is true, 
follows Aristotle’s point of view in suggesting that more than 
mere meter is necessary: there has to be acer spirttus ac vis; 


ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem.* 


But Horace contradicts his own doctrine; and surely nothing 
is to be gained by calling his Sermones (and even some of the 
carmina) sermo merus, “mere prose.” For when all is said, so 
much of ancient poetry (and Horace is not excluded) seems to 
have consisted of little crumbs from the philosopher’s table, 
put in less technical language and served up in stichic or non- 
stichie verse. But, as I have suggested, the reason for this is 
to be sought not always in the poet’s lack of genius or imagina- 
tion (although this may at times be the case) but rather in 
the particular, concrete artistic obligations which the poet ex- 
perieneed in relation to his audience. 

Of elements 1 and iv in Sophocles perhaps too much has been 
sald. Here I should like to take up element iii, the poet’s use 
of imagery, particularly as it occurs in the Oedipus. And it 
should be noted that the particular fallacy which is committed 


t Serm., I, 4, 45 f.; for a comment, see L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and 
His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 19517), pp. 102 ff. 
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in this matter is the fallacy of “image-counting,” of noting 
the number of times an image occurs, or the number of lines 
devoted to it, or (worst of all) the various categories of ancient 
life and culture from which the images have been drawn. The 
truth is that the most important thing to be sought for is the 
effectiveness of the image, i.e. the relationship between the 
symbol and what is symbolized, the degree of interpenetration 
between the sensuous part (or what I. A. Richards has called 
the vehicle) and the “doctrinal” element (or the tenor); and, 
finally, the specific significance which the symbol or image has 
for the meaning of the poem. It is thus the artistic function of 
the image, in the fullest sense of the word, which is the most 
important element of this sort of analysis. 

Now in the Oedipus Sophocles proceeds by laying down a 
series of fundamental images; then, in the course of the play, 
the most important of these (the predominant or leading 
images) are taken up and developed like musieal themes and 
allowed to acquire deeper connotations as the play comes to a 
close. It is this developmental process, and particularly Sopho- 
cles’ use of predominant images, which we wish to illustrate 
here. ; 

In the first part of the play, up till the end of the Parodos, 
the chief image would appear to be that of the great plague; 
and in Sophocles’ hands it is not only an image but also a 
symbol. Further, it should be recalled that for the Greeks as 
well as the Romans the word “ plague” (Aowós) had no definite 
pathological denotation, and the vague definition given by 
Caelius Aurelianus, decliitas in aegritudinem prona atque cele- 
berrima, communibus antecedentibus causis, remained domi- 
nant for a long time. In any case, how far Sophocles in the 
Oedipus incorporated the actual symptoms of the great Athenian 
plague, or what was the real nature of the plague as described 
by Thucydides, need not concern us here. But it may perhaps 


€ Caelius Aurelianus, On Acute Diseases, and On Chronic Diseases 
(edited and translated by I. E. Drabkin [Chicago, 1950]), I, 12, p. 8. 

* Besides the general fact of serious epidemic, the only details common 
to Thucydides’ account of the plague and Sophocles’ Oedipus are the 
fever (O.7., 25, 191; ef. Thuc., II, 49, 8) and the numerous unburied 
bodies bearing contagion (O. T., 180; cf. Thuc., II, 50). In the Hippo- 
eratie work, Epidemics, I, 16 (ed. W. H. S. Jones [Loeb Library, I, 
1939]), we find the complication of puerperal fever accompanying an 
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be important to note that the Theban plague created by Sopho- 
cles is not only what we today would call an epidemic (affecting 
human beings); there is, as well, a blight on plants (0. T'., 25, 
254), and an epizootic among the cattle (O. T., 26). Further, 
the symptoms of the epidemic are complicated by the occurrence 
of what would seem to be puerperal fever (O. T., 26, 173-4), 
affecting, therefore, merely the women in childbirth. Now 
whether or not we may find historical examples of such a coin- 
cidence, the additional details of the blight and the puerperal 
fever are, I think, significant for the symbolism. For it would 
appear that Sophocles has conceived of the divinely sent plague 
as a daemonic force attacking the very sources of life—and here 
the word kapzós (254), both fruit and offspring, is important— 
for Oedipus’ unwitting crime has, for the Greek mind at least, 
caused a profound disturbance in those laws which govern rela- 
tionships between parents and offspring. For this he has in- 
curred a ritual defilement, a uíacua, and it was only fitting that 
the penalty inflicted on Thebes should somehow symbolize the 
nature of the crime. 

Tt is a commonplace that the Greek notion of piacuea is for 
modern Western minds an extremely difficult one. For it was, 
in a sense, a kind of moral guilt without implying the full 
knowledge and culpability which we demand with our Western, 
or perhaps more Roman, approach to moral problems. But 
perhaps the best analogy may be taken from medicine. piacpa 
is incurred as though it were a disease, without full awareness 
being necessary; it is infectious and can defile a family and an 
entire city, and even perhaps be transmitted by heredity; and 
it may be cured by isolating the defiled individual from the com- 


epidemic. For the best discussion of the entire problem of the Athenian 
plague, see D. L. Page, “ Thucydides’ Description of the Great Plague 
at Athens,” C.Q., XLVII (= N.S. ITI) (1953), pp. 96-119. Page’s 
view, that the plague was a peculiarly virulent form of measles has 
not yet won general acceptance; and the older view (holding that it 
was a typhus epidemic) is defended by Sir William P. MacArthur in 
C. Q., XLVIII (= IV) (1954), pp. 171-4. Bernard M. W. Knox, “The 
Date of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles," A.J.P.,, LXXVII (1956), 
pp. 132-47 makes excellent use of the technical details of the Athenian 
plague in order to arrive at & revision of the play's traditional dating; 
but his correlation remains difficult in view of Sophocles’ use of poetic 
symbolism in some, at least, of the symptoms which he uses in the play. 
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munity and having him undergo certain ritual purifications im- 
posed by the god offended or by his legitimate ministers.' It is 
only, of course, an analogy: but it was perhaps some such asso- 
ciation of ideas which for Sophocles made the Athenian plague 
(with the various changes which Sophocles adopted) an ex- 
tremely suggestive symbol for the opening movement of the 
Oedipus. 

From the plague-symbolism we pass on to the symbolism of 
the ship. The origins of the ship-metaphor to describe the city- 
state (or even a political faction within the community, as we, 
find it in Aleaeus) need not concern us here.? For Sophocles it 
is, all through the play, a-kind of “sunken metaphor” not 
always explicitly coming to the surface. It first appears in the 
speech of the priest of Zeus, who says that 


the city, as you are aware, is already dangerously tossing, 
and it cannot raise its prow from the depths of the empur- 
pled swell (21-3). 


In $oíwos (really “blood-red ”) we have the point of fusion 
between the ship-imagery and that of the destructive plague. It 
is clear throughout that Thebes is the ship now becoming 
“empty of crew” (55-6); it is “blood that is causing the 
stormy weather” (101). Oedipus, of course, is the captain or 
pilot, who in the past has steered according to course (104, 
695-6) ; his “ crew ” become terrified to see him frightened (922- 
3), for they had been accustomed to sleep peacefully under his 
guidance (1221-2; 586?). And the path that Oedipus eventually 
adopts is, he feels, the “ only cure” for his ailing subjects (68, 
60-1); he thinks that his own sickness is one of sympathy (61), 
but he is unaware how ironically true it is that no one of his 
people is as sick as he. 

Intimately connected with the ship-metaphor is that of the 
harbor-haven symbolism which is first applied to Oedipus by 
the mouth of Teiresias (421-3) : 


* See the classic treatment by Erwin Rohde, Psyche: Seelencult und 
Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen (2 vols. Tübingen, 1925°), II, pp. 
75 ff. See also W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods (London, 
1954), and M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (Munich, 
1941), I, pp. 83 f. 

e On Aleaeus, see Denys Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford, 1955), 
pp. 179 ff. 
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What haven (Aq) will there not be to receive your cry 

. when you become aware of the marriage into which 
you have sailed as into a harborless (haven), although you 
had a fair voyage! 


Actually the idea of an “inhospitable harbor” had first been 
put forward by the Chorus in their petition in the Parodos 
(196 f.), where they prayed that the plague-god Ares might be 
dispatched ès rév áó£evov óppov, the savage region of the Euxine 
sea. "They are unaware that they are really praying for the exile 
of Oedipus himself. Again, in the síasimon which follows the 
great revelation (Aristotle’s peripetei and anagnorisis), the 
Chorus pictures the marriage of Oedipus and Jocasta as a harbor- 
haven (1208-10): 


The same great harbor (Auujv) sufficed for you as son, as it 
did your father, to enter as bridegroom. 


Here is a passage full of ambiguities: for the Greek may well 
mean that it sufficed for Oedipus “both as a father and as a 
son” (as Jebb takes it), but I think both levels of meaning are 
involved. Further, the word I translate “enter” (aeoeiv) to fit 
the context, means, of course, “to fall” and this may have 
various connotations: to fall into someone’s arms, to fall as to 
one’s lot, to be ruined, and, finally, to fall as a new-born baby.? 
And Auwjv is an obvious symbol for the womb. Thus in this one 
choral passage, the image of the ship, the harbor, and the 
mystery of fate and human birth are interwoven. Further, it is 
immediately followed by the symbolism of the plough and the 
field (1210-11) which is familiar to us from other ancient 
sources? The ploughed and planted field is another symbolic 
undercurrent in the play (cf. 1257, 1485, 1497 1.); Oedipus 


?See L.S.J., s. vv. minrrw and Muhv (where Empedocles, B98, 3 
[Diels-Kranz*, I, 346, 21] is cited). On the connection between water 
and fertility images, see also R. B. Onians, The Origins of Huropean 
Thought about the Body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, Time, and 
Fate (Cambridge, 19547), pp. 272 ff., although his conclusions are not 
all equally acceptable. 

10 Cf, e. g., Antigone, 569; and see L. S. J., s. v. ápów and its cognates, 
Cf. also the ceremony of the carrying of the Plough in Aleman, Par- 
theneion, 61 f., on which see Page's commentary (Oxford, 1951), pp. 
78 f., together with my suggestion on the interpretation of this image 
as a fertility symbol in C. W., XLVI (1953), p. 240. 
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had used the word even before he was aware of his own birth 
(ópóoropos, 260 and 460, with obvious irony); and I am not 
sure that his curse upon the criminal’s harvest and progeny 
(270-1) are not part of the same texture. 

In any ease it is clear how the imagery has shifted. For now 
instead of being the pilot of the ship of State, Oedipus becomes, 
as if were, the ship itself. His life up till now, as slayer of the 
Sphinx and savior of Thebes, has been a “ fair voyage” (ebmAota). 
But the harbor to which he has at last returned, his mother's 
womb, is no harbor at all—or at least it is one in which he 
should never have sought a haven. 'The marriage which for 
Greek men would have been the climax of their career was, in 
this case, one forbidden by the laws of gods and men. 

From the ship-metaphor on its second level we can also 
perhaps see how the poet has passed almost imperceptibly to the 
metaphor of the plough and the arable land: the obvious analogy 
between the motion of a ship over the sea and that of the plough 
over the field leaving a furrow behind it. In Sophocles, of course, 
the connection is not explicit. In fact, as Rudolf Pfeiffer has 
said, the ship-plough image is not certain until we find, in a 
fragment of Callimachus, sailors referred to as “ ploughmen of 
the sea.” ** But in Sophocles the suggestion is, I feel, nonetheless 
present. 

The infectious plague, the rocking ship, the womb-haven of 
Oedipus and the mysteries of procreation suggested by the 
ploughed field—this is the image-chain which, it would appear, 
is predominant throughout the Oedipus. There are, however, a 
number of other images which, though not so extensive, are in 
their place important. There is the bipolar image vision-blind- 
ness, which seems also to be connected with the ideas of wit- 
stupidity (particularly in connection with the solving of the 
riddle), revelation-darkness. 

Oedipus’ wit or intelligence first occurs in the Priest’s praise 
for his crushing of the Sphinx (87-9) ; it is obviously the same 
talent which, in the play, he is going to use to solve the murder 
of Laius (120-1), and he will scrutinize every possible clue 
(220-1, 291) ; it is here, says Teiresias (440), that Oedipus is 
most skilled, and it is precisely this that will damn him (442). 


4 Callimachus, fr. 572 (Pfeiffer, I, p. 401), and the literature cited. 
12 Cf. also the punning “know-nothing Oedipus" (0.7., 397), which 
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But here we have the familiar antinomy: in his vision, Oedipus 
is blind (367), whereas Teiresias, though blind, can see. In the 
enigmatic lines, Oedipus taunts 'Teiresias: 


Night alone is your nurse, and hence you cannot harm me 
or anyone who sees the light (874-5). 


The reference here is difficult: Oedipus apparently suggests that 
Teiresias is like a child that still must be protected by the 
women; as a child is kept in the women’s part of the household, 
so Teiresias is kept from the truth, in Oedipus’ view, by a per- 
petual night. He thus cannot harm those who see the light: 
but the irony of the line is that Oedipus does not really see the 
light, and his physical self-blinding at the end of the play is 
merely the outward symbol of his earlier self-delusion. There 
are many other references throughout to this vision-blindness 
motif, but they ultimately revolve about this central paradox. I 
should like to think, too, that Sophocles is here suggesting the 
deeper problem of man’s vision of the world and of its mean- 
ing: that what counts for blindness and narrowness on earth is 
perhaps the deeper vision into the forces which rule the world. 
But it may be that Sophocles is, after all, merely playing with 
paradoxes and we cannot be sure. 

Another image train which is subordinate to the wit-stupidity 
theme is the hunting or tracking metaphor. This first emerges 
in Oedipus’ reference to “the obscure trace of such an ancient 
crime” (109; and cf. 220-1, where he solicits help), with 
Creon’s sententious reply, that “ what is searched for is found ” 
(110-11). Here, of course, on the first level the reference is to 
the death of Laius; but the line can also be taken to refer to the 
“ ancient crime” or, rather, mystery surrounding Oedipus’ birth. 
The hunting theme is taken up by the Chorus in the first stasi- 
mon, as they picture Apollo and the Keres unerringly following 
the criminal (469 ff.) ; here the murderer, in a passage which 
has not yet found a satisfactory solution (475 ff.), is pictured 
as a frantic beast, separated from the herd, stumbling among 
rocks and wild underbrush in an attempt to escape its pursuers. 


is perhaps also to be taken as a denial of the title ed eldws used of seers 
and prophets (on which see E. Fraenkel, Agamemnon [Oxford, 1950], 
p. 422), and the reference in the trochaic lines at the play’s end (1525), 
if these are authentic. On the Riddle of the Sphinx, cf. also Fraenkel’s 
remarks, Agamemnon, pp. 581 f. 
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But the tracking image is, apparently, soon dropped, and it is 
perhaps mere speculation to connect it with the Chorus’ words 
in the last stasimon: “Time that sees all has found you out 
against your will” (1213), or yet in Oedipus’ reference to the 
daimon that sprang upon him (1311). The latter is more prob- 
ably connected with the obscure imagery (perhaps taken from 
jumping contests) used by the Chorus as they first see the blind 
Oedipus coming forth from the palace: 


Poor man, what madness has attacked you? What daimon 
has leaped upon your unhappy life with a surpassing great 
bound? (1299-1302.) 


There are indeed other metaphors connected with ancient ath- 
leties, such as the “wrestling-lock” that is favorable for the 
city, and the hold that the Chorus claims to have upon the cham- 
pion god (879-81). I think that there are here overtones of the 
same sort of religious thinking which we find in the story of 
Jacob wrestling with the angel in Genesis 32, 24-6, but the 
imagery is hardly important for the fundamental theme of the 
play. There is also Oedipus’ superior bowmanship which the 
Chorus speaks of (1197 f.), but the image seems to be purely 
decorative without further significance. There is the image of 
the walled city (56); Oedipus, in fact, had stood, says the 
Chorus, as a “ fortified wall against death ” (1200 f.). In fact, 
the familiar image of the climbing and falling of Hybris to the 
deepest ruin (8741f.) probably refers to the scaling of a city 
wall during a siege. In fact, one is inevitably reminded of the 
fall of the Argive Capaneus that forms such a vivid picture in 
the Parodos of the Antigone.? The concrete imagery here would 
seem to foreshadow the more abstract statement of the Chorus 
later on (1189-96) about the rise and fall of Oedipus; but this 
we will consider further on. 

It is not our intention to consider here all the metaphorical 
words and expressions used in the play. In some cases, particu- 
larly in ancient poetry, it is not always clear how far an original 
metaphor remains semantically operative. In other cases the 
symbolism is clearly of a minor sort. For example, in the 
Oedipus there is the interesting image of the Bácavos, the slate- 
like piece of rock or basanite which the ancient used for testing 


13 Antigone, 131 ff. 
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the purity of gold and silver by noting the color of the streak 
left on the basanite by the metal to be tested. The Chorus in 
the first stasumon (494 ff.) wishes that it had some such tan- 
gible “ touchstone " to determine the issue between Oedipus and 
Teiresias. On a deeper level, perhaps, they are asking for a 
criterion of truth and falsity, between moral good and evil 
(cf. 895 f.) ; and Sophocles would appear to be suggesting that 
human issues are never of the sort that can be solved by such 
simple empirical means. But it may be that I am pressing the 
symbolism too far. 

Another minor image whieh should not escape us is that of 
the scales which incline towards Oedipus’ guilt (847; and cf. 
perhaps 961, the forý or “ tilt” which puts old men to sleep). 
One is perhaps reminded of the so-called Kerostasta, or the 
Homeric image of Zeus weighing the Keres; 1* but perhaps the 
metaphor had already become somewhat otiose. 

But in image-analyses the temptation is usually to ignore or 
to underestimate those ideas which are put forward with little 
or no demonstrable imagery. And yet it may be that, contrary 
to the principle which usually operates in modern poetry, the 
ancient poet’s most important ideas were not developed by means 
of imagery or symbolism. If this is true, too close a scrutiny of 
the ancient poetic image might lead us away from what the 
ancients considered the most important element of their poetry. 
Again, very often it is impossible for us to recapture the actual 
sensuous object which the ancient poet meant to portray. In the 
Oedipus, for example, one of the most striking passages of the 
play, the opening of the second stasimon, remains tantalizingly 
obscure. There the Chorus of Theban elders sings of the “ high- 
footed laws” (vópo: bWíroBes), who are sons of Olympus born 
in the highest region of the heavens, the awher, and having 
within them “a divine nature which can never be put to sleep 
by Lethe and can never grow old” (865 ff.). Here the poet 
would seem to be creating a new form of divine spirits that 
walk or live in the upper regions of heaven, emanating by some 
mysterious birth from the gods themselves. Nor are they born 
of a particular god: rather it is Olympus, the vague heavenly 
region which was the god’s dwelling place, which is called their 
father. Here we have a language that is not directly sensuous; 


1* Cf, Nilsson, op. cit., I, pp. 206 f. 
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it is in fact pre-philosophic. And yet it represents perhaps one 
of the most important phases of Sophocles’ poetic thought: for 
here ultimately is the suprahuman, even supra-Olympian, level 
of reality which is the cause of the world’s moral order and 
against which, by an inscrutable law, Oedipus has grievously 
offended. 

Our feeling here is perhaps supported by another passage 
which, on any reading of the play, is surely important: it is 
the well-known Solonic section of the last stasimon (1189-96): 


What man, what man is there that ever enjoys more than 
a mere semblance of happiness, and after his period of 
deception fades away? Taking a lesson from your daimon, 
Oedipus, from your fate, how can I call any mortal creature 
blessed ? 


Now whether or not we consider this passage in conjunction with 
the so-called trochaic epumythion at the end of the play (1524- 
30),** it is clear that the Solonic dictum, “Call no man happy 
until he is dead," 1° is eminently exemplified in the person of 


15 Despite the number of scholars who have accepted the last six 
trochaic lines of the play, I must agree with those who have rejected 
them since the time of H. van Herwerden (1851), F. Ritter (1870), 
the edition of Schneidewin-Nauck-Bruhn (1910), and A. C. Pearson 
(Oxford, 1924; repr. 1953). In spite of the numerous emendations 
suggested (e.g, by Martin, Musgrave, Ellendt, Stanley, and others), 
it is difficult to reconcile the grammatical inconsistencies; and Wal- 
dock’s excuse for them, “a piece of scrollwork absently drawn . 
hardly meant to be listened to but to be drowned in the rustle of 
departure” (Sophocles the Dramatist [Cambridge, 1951], p. 157) only 
serves, for all its wit, to point up the difficulty. As the lines stand, 
the address to the citizens of Thebes cannot logically be put into the 
mouth of the chorus-leader; and thus, despite the obvious weakness of 
the lines, the Scholiast has assigned them to Oedipus. This would seem 
the most reasonable position, if the lines are at all to be accepted, and 
has been followed, e.g. by J. Hartung (1850-1), F. H. M. Blaydes 
(1859), Wilamowitz (cf. Hermes, XXXIII [1899], pp. 5511.), M. Poh- 
lenz (Die griechische Tragödie [Góttingen, 1954], p. 215), and E. 
Fraenkel (Agamemnon, pp. 803f.), and allowed as a possibility by 
Bowra (Sophoclean Tragedy [Oxford, 1944], p. 175). But any solution 
of the problem seems unsatisfactory and the passage must be aban- 
doned as a locus desperatus. 

16 See the entire passage in Herodotus, I, 26 ff. describing Solon’s 
visit to King Croesus. It is possible that Jocasta’s description of 
Oedipus’ anxiety, “he does not judge the old in accordance with the 
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A) The Dominant Images: 


Al. The plague == 1. the god-sent punishment 
2. the piacua emanating from 
Oedipus 
A2. The ship ==]. the city of Thebes under 


King Oedipus as pilot 
. Oedipus himself 


2 

A3. The havenless harbor 21. the Euxine Sea 

2. the marriage of Oedipus and 
Jocasta e 

8 

1 


. Jocasta’s maternal womb 


A4. The plough and field ==1. the marriage of Laius and 


Jocasta 
2. the marriage of Oedipus and 

Jocasta 
A5. Vision-blindness == 1. Oedipus’ solving of the rid- 
( Wit-stupidity) dle of the Sphinx and 


Teiresias’ apparent failure 

2. Oedipus’ physical sight and 
Teiresias’ blindness 

3. Oedipus’ unawareness of the 
truth and Teiresias’ innate 
ift 

4. Oedipus’ final vision which 
leads to his self-inflicted 
blindness 

B) The Minor Images: 


B1. The animal hunt == 1. Oedipus’ attempt to “ track ” 
the murderer with the help 
of the Thebans (esp. by 
means of the Curse: cf. 
non-imagist element 3) 

2. the pursuit of the guilty 
(Oedipus) by Apollo and 
the Keres 


B2. The basanite touchstone == 1. a clue to the conflict between 

Laius and Oedipus 

2. a criterion to decide between 
the wisdom of Oedipus and 
that of Teiresias 

9. a general criterion between 
real and apparent pros- 
perity (cf. non-imagist ele- 
ment 4), a general solution 
for all religious and moral 
truth (?) 
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B3. City walls == 1, Oedipus is Thebes’ fortress 
against death 
2. Hybris vain attempt to scale 
the walls (like Capaneus?) 
3. Oedipus’ apparent climb and 
actual fall (? cf. non- 
imagist element 4) 


B4. Athletic competition 
4a. prowess in bowmanship = Oedipus as a superior city- 


ruler 
4b. prowess in leaping == the superior leap of the dai- 
mon upon Oedipus 
B5. Wrestling == 1. clinging to the god who is 


protector and champion 

2. not disturbing a conflict be- 
tween classes that is healthy 
for the city 


B6. Inclination of the seales — 1. the suspicion of Oedipus’ 


guilt 

2. the “tilt” that kills the 
elderly (== the “tilt” that 
killed Laius?) 

3. the sinking of the Keres 
against Oedipus (?) 


C) The Non-Imagist (Non-Symbolic) Elements: 


Cl. The world of human morality ultimately depends upon the 
divine Nomoi who live in the upper regions of heaven. 


C2a. The conflict between the infallibility of Delphi and the fear 
and suspicions of men; 


2b. the unbending attitude of the god’s ministers and men’s 
distrust ; 


2c. the conflict between the divine ordination and men’s 
actions. 
C3. The irreversible effect of Oedipus’ solemn curse. 
C4a. The Solonie doctrine of avoiding untimely paxapiopes is 
illustrated (as in a zapáSeryna) in Oedipus; 
4b. Solon's implicit praise for the simple life of moderation; 
4c. the avoidance of the divine $0óvos (?). 


It is clear that these headings with their subdivisions do not 
pretend to exhaust all the possible sublevels of meaning and 
ambiguity, but they may perhaps serve as a foundation for 
further study. 
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By way of conclusion it may be said that, on the basis of our 
analysis, it would appear impossible to suggest a single center 
or focal point for the play taken as a whole. Rather it is like 
an ancient narrative frieze which, for all its charm, would not 
have a unified light-source or a single perspective point; or 
perhaps one might compare a piece of ancient Greek music 
enriched with many different rhythms and melodic phrases, with- 
out necessarily being dominated by a single theme in our modern 
sense of the word. 

From the point of view of image-analysis, the most important 
element is clearly the interlocking image-sequence which begins 
with the plague and enfolds, like the solving of an ancient ypidos 
(or perhaps the revelation of a mystery ritual), with the gradual 
revelation of the nature of Oedipus’ awful defilement. But even 
this image-chain cannot be fully understood apart from the non- 
symbolie elements of the play. It may be that modern criticism 
has overestimated the importance of finding a unified interpreta- 
tion in a work of literature. And I would therefore suggest that 
to search for a single dominant theme, whether it be religious 
(as in the case of Bowra's briliant paedagogie theory of the 
play) or non-religious (as it has been developed by Waldock 
and others), is perhaps to look for a will-o’-the-wisp. It is a 
false search, motivated by a false problem: for it is not clear 
that any particular dominant motif was intended by the poet 
(or expected by his audience) as the source of unity for all the 
elements and symbols of the play. And thus it may be said that 
the Oedipus, in a sense, has no interpretation. It remains exactly 
what it is. And its unity is nothing more or less than the highly 
contrived tissue of limit-situations, with their peculiar motifs 
and images, in which Sophocles created his characters to live 
and move. Only when we have approached the problem in this 
phenomenological way can we begin to understand the ancient 
art of poetic composition. 
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ROMAN IMPERIAL TROOPS IN MACEDONIA 
AND ACHAEA. 


Very early in his reign Augustus realized that the effective 
control of the Balkan peninsula had to be given top priority in 
his plan of strengthening the northern provinces of the empire. 
This meant Illyrieum and all the lands of the Danube basin 
to the Blaek Sea. After the opening campaigns of 35-33 B.C. 
punishing blows were struck against the Moesians, Thracians, 
and Getans by M. Licinius Crassus in 29-28 B.C. Then we 
hear of further expeditions and wars under the commands of 
M. Lollius, L. Tarius Rufus, Sex. Aelius Catus, Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus, M. Vinicius, and others. Details of chronology and 
the extent of the operations are often obscured by the brief 
sentences devoted to these men in the sources. But by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era the general pieture begins to take on 
some outline and order. Separate provinces of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia are formed out of Illyrieum, and about A.D. 2-3 or 
soon thereafter Moesia received independent provincial status.' 
This marked the end of an era for Macedonia. 

The gradual advance over the Save and Drave Rivers to the 
Danube, the cooperation of the Thracian princes, and the paci- 
fication of Moesia relieved the Macedonian governors of the task 
of maintaining heavy military forces within their borders. Their 
legions were moved to the north to form the new army of Moesia. 
By the death of Augustus at the very latest Macedonia as well as 
Achaea was a provincia inermas.? This did not mean, of course, 


1 The history of Macedonia under the Empire has not yet been written. 
The account of Geyer in RE.-E., s.v. “Macedonia,” is excellent for the 
Republican period but extremely sketchy for the Imperial. Valuable 
information will be found in J.A.O. Larsen, An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), pp. 436 ff. and in J. Keil, “ The 
Greek Provinces," Cambridge Ancient History, XI (Cambridge, 1936), 
pp. 565 ff. For the Augustan wars and the provincial arrangement see 
the article by Ronald Syme, “ Lentulus and the Origin of Moesia,” 
J. R. S., XXIV (1934), pp. 1131ff. Also instructive is the first part of 
Arthur Stein’s Die Legaten von Moesien (Dissertationes Pannonicae, 
Ser. I, Fase. 11 [Budapest, 1940]), pp. 9-17 and the review of his book 
by Syme in J. R. S., XXXV (1945), pp. 108 ff. 

? See the present writer in A.J.P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 400 ff. for a 
sketeh of the troops in the unarmed provinces of Asia Minor. 
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the complete stripping of all military personnel from the prov- 
ince, for even the governors of “ unarmed” provinces had need 
of small units and detached soldiers to conduct the business of 
administration and security. Let us see what troops were marked 
for active service in the two provinces of Macedonia and Achaea, 
remembering that we are concerned only with units and soldiers 
assigned on a permanent basis. The Balkans served as a real 
highway between the east and west, and the great Via Egnatia 
must have witnessed at times a steady flow of troops from one 
theater of operations to another. Military inscriptions from these 
provinces therefore must be studied very carefully before any 
definite conclusions are based on them. 

Macedonia. After the departure of the legions for the new 
frontiers to the north some auxiliary units and detached per- 
sonnel must have been left for internal affairs. Our sources tell 
us nothing, however. The only hint that auxilia may have been 
left in Macedonia is seen in the name of the cohors II Gallorum 
Macedonica equitata.? The epithet “ Macedonica” is sufficient 
to postulate service in the province at some time. Since this 
cohort already held the epithet in A.D. 93 while serving in 
Upper Moesia (C. 7. Lo XVI, 39), it is clear that it had served 
in Macedonia before that date. Josephus (B.J., II, 365) tells 
us that Macedonia was held in subjection by the Romans with 
only the six lictors of the proconsul, i.e. no garrisons or large 
units. The cohort must have already left Macedonia by that 
time (very early in the reign of Vespasian) or arrived after 
Josephus gathered his information on the troops in the empire. 
I would hazard the suggestion that it might have been stationed 
there as far back as Tiberius or Augustus. I can find no other 
evidence connected with its Macedonian service. 

Positive information on the presence of imperial troops does 
not appear until the reign of Trajan. A military diploma of 
A. D. 120 places the cohors I Flavia Bessorum somewhere in 
Macedonia. Since this cohort is known to have been in Upper 


? For the full history of this unit see W. Wagner, Die Dislokation der 
römischen Auxilierformationen in den Provinzen Noricum, Pannonien, 
Moesien und Dakien von Augustus bis Gallienus (Berlin, 1938), pp. 
136-7. 

5 C. I. L., XVI, 67. The unit was in Moesia in A.D. 100 aceording to 
diploma no. 46; ef, Wagner, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Moesia in A. D. 100 it must have marched to Macedonia some- 
time after that date, but probably not until after the Dacian 
wars of Trajan. Itis not known at what garrison city or locality 
it stayed, nor is anything further known of it. The importance 
of this information lies not merely in the identification of a unit 
on active service but also in the fact that it was felt necessary 
at such a period to keep auxilia inside the province. For, if it 
was there under Hadrian, as the diploma shows, in a time of 
comparative peace in the Balkans, then surely it must have 
remained there for many years afterward. 

During the reign of Marcus in the second century there is 
evidence that larger forces were moved into the area. This 
increase came about as the direct result of the invasion of the 
Costoboei in A. D. 170. These Sarmatian brigands pillaged the 
rich cities and countryside of the southern Balkans and then 
retreated across the Danube. A highly successful equestrian 
officer, L. Iulius Vehilius Gratus lulianus, was immediately 
sent there to deal with the problem. His title was: [proc. Augg. 
elt pra|ep.] vexillationis per Achaiam et Macedoniam et tm 
Hispanias adversus Castabocas et Mauros rebelles. The exact 
strength and composition of this vewillaite are not known with 
certainty, although one noteworthy assumption has been made.’ 
The most we may assume is that this invasion must have been 


5 The most important work on the Costoboci is the one by von Premer- 
stein in Klio, XII (1912), pp. 145 ff. See also H. A. Ormerod, Piracy tn 
the Ancient World (Liverpool, 1924), p. 259. For a new text perhaps 
to be connected with the Costoboci, see S. E. G., XI, 486. 

e 0. I. L., VI, 31856 (I. L. 8., 1327). 

T Commentary by von Premerstein, op. cit., pp. 159 f. Von Premer- 
stein believes that the ala I Thracum Herculiana formed part of this 
vexillatio, and there is a possibility that this cohort was stationed in 
Macedonia. The evidence, however, is very slim and ineonclusive. It 
all hinges on the geographical expression found in I.L.S., 8868 = 
I. G. R. R., ITI, 1420, where an equestrian officer is described as [&rapxos 
é]v Hewvia [TA]ns a’ Opakov. Von Premerstein believed that Pannonia 
was not the region meant, but rather Paeonia in northern Macedonia. 
One might cite à new inscription in this regard: A. Æ., 1948, 51, which 
mentions an émirporos llaeiowías kal ’Axatias. This is possible in my 
opinion but far from certain. For the ala I Thracum Herculiana see 
J. Lesquier, L'Armée romaine d'Égypte d'Auguste à Dioclétien (Cairo, 
1918), pp. 78 f. Additional material on the aia now is available in 
A. E., 1940, 166; 1947, 173; 1952, 230. 
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serious enough to have drawn attention to the vital need of pro- 
tecting Macedonia against further danger from the north. And 
accordingly the existing provincial auxilia would have remained 
permanently strengthened. 

The increased attention to Macedonia’s security may be seen 
in connection with the Via Egnatia. After winding its way 
through the high mountain passes into the interior this old road 
reaches the important city of Heraclea (the modern Bitolj). 
Here was a road-junction: the main route continued on to 
Thessalonica and Philippi, but another stretched northward to 
Stobi and the Danubian provinces. Municipal liturgies com- 
pelling the citizens of Heraclea to pave the highway attest the 
great importance of the road and the junction. It is at or 
near such a place that we should expect to find imperial troops 
on duty. And proof is not lacking. 

About 25 miles north of Heraclea, in a low valley, an inscrip- 
tion has been found in a church in the settlement called Ruvce 
which would seem to place all or part of a cohors Hispanorum 
in this area.!? 


"Eros ZC 
(picture of a horseman) 
@eois Saipoow (leaf) 


Praoviov |K laxirwvos 
"Pavórov ozeipns ‘Io[ 7 ]- 
dvns éoTpárev — 

ow élnoev 
OCEPMAATAL[- — -]. 


Notes on the text: first published by M. G. Demitsas in the 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, TV (1880), pp. 108-4, 
no. 5. The same text repeated in the same author's ‘H Maxedovia 
êv Aifos POcyyouevors (Athens, 1896), p. 308, no. 267. Its dimen- 
sions are not given exactly, but it is of great size: two meters 
high and one meter wide. The lettering, as shown by Demitsas, 
is clear and legible, agreeing in form with other specimens from 


° This city has usually been called Heraclea Lyncestis, but better is 
Heraclea Lynci: see Charles Edson in C. P., XLVI (1951), p. 12, n. 7. 

° First published by Perdrizet in B.C.H., 1897, pp. 161-4. Cf. L. 
Robert in E. E. G., 1034, pp. 31-6 and Larsen, op. cit., pp. 458-9, n. 23. 

10 A closer spelling of the settlement's name might be Ruftsi, but I 
have followed the spelling given on the military map published by Her 


Britannie Majesty's Stationary Offiee (The Balkans 1: 250,000), sheet 
G 1. 
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the same area belonging to the second century. The revised text 
here given differs from that of Demitsas in the crucial fourth 
and fifth lines. Demitsas failed to see that an auxiliary cohort 
was named, for he read only: omeípgous | ANHC. Because of the 
rarity of the name 'Pavóras I cannot help thinking it is a cor- 
ruption of erparurgs. In line six we would normally expect two 
sets of numerals, one for the number of years service and 
another for the soldier’s age at death. In both copies Demitsas 
fails to indicate any trace of them, and therefore J have left 
the line exactly as he gave it. 

The date is the 207th year of the Macedonian era. But is this 
the provincial era of 148 B. C. or the Actian of 32 B. C.? The 
provincial era would give us A. D. 59, which is somewhat early 
for the use of the name Flavius and the presence of the leaf on 
the stone. The Actian era (the year of the battle in 31 B.C. 
being counted as the first year) would give us A. D. 175/76, 
which must be the correct one. 

At Krusjani near Ruvce another inscription has been found 
which might be connected with this same cohort? Although the 
seven letters of the text are meaningless, the picture of a horse- 
man on the stone is significant. He must have been a cavalry- 
man. At Thessalonica we hear of the same cohort again. In 
A.D. 141 a certain Herennius left provision in his will for 
gladiatorial shows. He seems to have served somewhere in a 
cohors Hispanorum. Could it have been in Macedonia? 

The final piece of evidence concerning this cohort is much 
more important and revealing but at the same time more dif- 
fieult to interpret. In 1925 A. S. Hunt published an Egyptian 
papyrus which places the cohors I Hispanorum veterana quin- 
qenaria equitata at Stobi in Macedonia. The document is a 


1 Demitsas gives the date as A.D. 161, which must be an error 
for A. D. 61 when using the provincial era of 146 B. C. But M. N. Tod 
in his article “The Macedonian Era,” Annual of the British School at 
Athens, XXIII (1918-1919), pp. 200-17, and XXIV (1919-1920; 1920- 
1921), pp. 54-67, has shown that the era began in 148 B.C. Hence the 
date of the inscription ean be only A.D. 59 or 175/76. 

1? Demitsas, Macedonia, p. 309, no. 268. 

is Le Bas, II, 1359 == L. Robert, Les Giadiateurs dans VOrient Grec 
(Paris, 1940), pp. 78-9, no. 11. 

14 Raccolta di seritti in onore di Giacomo Lumbroso (Milan, 1925), 
pp. 265-72. On the pridianum see Cantacuzéne in Aegyptus, IX (1928), 
pp. 63 ff. For the full history of the cohort see W. Wagner, op. cit., pp. 
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pridianum recording temporary or permanent decreases in the 
units strength. The area of activity is clearly the Danube. 
Since at least one soldier in the unit began his military career 
in the eighth consulship of Vespasian (A.D. 77) the conditions 
and details described must have taken place under Trajan. It 
is definitely attested in Moesia inferior in A. D. 99 and in Egypt 
about A.D. 116. Since the papyrus was found in Egypt the 
period of its activity at Stobi must be placed approximately 
between those two dates. Hunt has suggested that its stay in 
the area of Stobi was only temporary, a stop on its way south 
to Egypt. This could very well have been the case. The reason 
for its march to Egypt was, as Hunt originally assumed, to aid 
in the suppression of the Jewish revolt of A. D. 116. When the 
revolt was finally crushed, early in the reign of Hadrian, it 
marched back to the Danube Valley. In A. D. 129 we find it in 
Dacia inferior. With its return it is tempting to assume that a 
detachment or small vezillatio was placed at Stobi for permanent 
supervision of the highway system leading north from Heraclea. 
If that be true—and it is only an assumption at best—then the 
Ruvee and Krusjani horsemen of a later period could have 
belonged to this same cohors I Hispanorum veterana quingenaria 
equitata. The similarity of name and the fact that both units 
were eguitata seem conclusive to the present writer that they 
refer to one and the same unit. Stobi must have been a garrison 
town. In the fourth century the Notitia Dignitatum (Or. VIIL, 
44) attests the Lanciari Stobenses. 

There can be no doubt that a cohors Hispanorum equitata or a 
detachment of it was on duty in A.D. 175 north of Heraclea on 
or near the road leading to Stobi.5 The evidence of the Thessa- 
lonica inscription and Hunt’s pridianum perhaps allow us to 


148 ff. Cf. also the note in K. Kraft, Zur Rekrutierung der Alen und 
Kohorten an Rhein und. Donau (Dissertationes Bernenses, Ser. I, Fasc. 3 
[Bern, 19511), p. 177. 

15 For legionary veterans in the area of Heraclea see: A.E., 1934, 180 
and 206; Demitsas, Macedonia, p. 318, no. 282. The epitaph of a 
legionary soldier (on active duty?) of either the IV Flavia or the 
IV Scythica is in A. FE., 1914, 215. The epitaph of an eques singularis 
Augusti is to be found in C. I. L., ITI, 7317. Near Ruvee itself is buried 
a soldier of the cohors urbana XIII from the second century: C.I.L. 
III, 7318. At Stobi are two veterans: C.I.L., III, 630 and A. B., 1934, 
128. And at Veles, near Stobi, are two others: Srpska Kraljevska 
Akademija, Spomenik 71 (1931), nos, 53 and 66. 
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push its activity in Macedonia back to the first half of the 
second century. 

At the end of the second century Septimius Severus brought 
an entire legion into the south Balkans to prevent Pescennius 
Niger from gaining a foothold in Macedonia or Achaea.!5 But 
this was only a temporary condition and does not enter into our 
investigation. 

In the calamitous third century began those northern inva- 
sions which eventually led to the overthrow of the Western 
Empire. It was in A. D. 252 that the Goths and other northern 
tribes for the first time crossed the Danube in large numbers.” 
In the years that followed they came by sea and land. Asia 
Minor was ravaged, the Balkans plundered. Under Gallienus 
(A.D. 253-268), during the height of these first invasions, 
legionary vezillaíiones from the II Parthica (Italy) and the 
III Augusta (Africa) appear at Lychnidus in Macedonia.'5 That 
these were of considerable size may be gathered from the rank 
of one of their commanders: Aurelius Augustianus was the duz 
wustissimus. His subordinate, Synforianus, was the praepositus 
vezillatvo| num]. These forces may have remained permanently 
in the province, for in view of the terrible upheavals along the 
Danube we may assume that all the Macedonian forts were kept 
at full strength. But no legions ever made the province their 
headquarters. 

To sum up briefly: in the second century there seem to have 
been two auxiliary cohorts on duty in Macedonia. This number 
must have been present also in the third century, for that was a 
time of greater insecurity and danger than the second century. 
Then, in addition, much stronger forces—vezillationes from two 
legions—were moved into the province under Gallienus, very 
likely to remain there permanently. The rigid frontier defense 


18 S, H. A., Severus, 8, 12. See C. A. H., XII (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 
6-7. 

17 See A. Alföldi in C. A. H., XII, Chapter V and the notes on pp. 
721 ff. His attempt to combine the invasions of A.D. 268 and 269 into 
& single year (268) has been discounted by Chester G. Starr, The Roman 
Imperial Navy (Cornel Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 194f. and by H. 
Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte (Munich, 1950), pp. 521-2. 

15 See the important inscription published by N. Vulié in the Srpska 
Kraljevska Akademija, Spomenik 75 (1933), no. 176. It has been re- 
published in A. F., 1934, 193. It is discussed by Balduin Saria in Klio, 
XXX (1937), pp. 352 ff. 
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of the second century slowly gave way to the new method of 
defense in depth and the use of more mobile forces well behind 
the frontiers. During the last half of the third century the 
Roman army became more cavalry-conscious, and greater forces 
were being shifted from the frontiers to the interior provinces.*® 
Hence, the verillationes tended to remain more or less fixed at 
strategic points in the zones of the interior. 

When we consider smaller units and detached personnel our 
sources are almost completely silent. Two cities attract our 
attention, the thriving and populous Philippi and Thessalonica. 
The status of Philippi as a Roman colony may be traced all the 
way back to the days of Antony, when his veterans were settled 
there. And Thessalonica was a free city as well as the seat of 
the provincial administration. The strategic position of both 
cities brought a large number of soldiers into the area, but it is 
not always possible to detect the retired soldier or the transient. 
Certainly such a large and important city as Philippi had some 
troops stationed in its vicinity to keep the transient troops out of 
trouble, but I am unable to cite any text which would prove it 
conclusively. Thessalonica, being a free city, could only have 
had civie police within its borders. But the only evidence of such 
police is found at Beroea, when one inscription mentions an 
eirenarch.?! Nevertheless there are some aspects of the Roman 
provincial administration which we may assume to be present 
even when they are not mentioned, and these include a military 
escort for the governor (equites singulares), military police at 
important road junctions (stationarit), and municipal police in 
the larger cities.?* 

In addition to the early military colonies of Philippi and 
Cassandrea legionary veterans are buried at Dium (IV Scy- 


19 See the clear description of Alföldi, op. cit., pp. 208 ff. 

?9 The standard work on Philippi is the admirable Philippes ville de 
Macédoine (Ecole française d'Athènes, Travaux et Mémoires, Fasc. V 
[Paris, 1937]), by Paul Collart. Military inscriptions on pp. 293 ff. 

^?! Annual of the British School at Athens, XVIII (1911-1912), pp. 
148-9, no. 7. Near Beroea there also has been found the epitaph of a 
soldier (on active duty?) of the legio XVI F(lavia) f(irma): first 
published by J. M. R. Cormack in J. E.S., XXXI (1941), pp. 24-5, and 
later republished in A. E., 1947, 102. 

22 For stationarii we may cite Tertullian, Apol., 2: latronibus vesti- 
gandis per universas provincias militaris statio sortitur. 
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thica), Stobi (IV Scythica and VIII Augusta), and Heraclea 
(IV Scythica and VII Claudia). The legio IV Scythica was 
stationed in Moesia until about A. D. 56, when it marched to 
Syria. These colonies and veterans could be called emergency 
forces ready for limited and local action during the first century. 

Individual soldiers on detached service are rarely mentioned, 
but three cases are worthy of note. Aurelius Mucianus [cen- 
turio] de[p]utatus was buried at Thessalonica, presumably on 
official duty in the province when he died.?* M. Iulius Severus 
mpiyimtAlos] was honored by the koinon of the Aocrwveis as a bene- 
factor of the people." And at Thessalonica was found an epitaph 
of one Aurelius Agathemeros ozpariwrys immeds [a ]Adpios orparev- 
odpevos éry |. |y’.2° It is not indicated whether he served in Mace- 
donia. Our survey does not go beyond the reign of Diocletian. 

Achaea. The province of Achaea under the Empire was peace- 
ful and unarmed, enjoying a wide reputation as the intellectual 
and cultural center of the civilized world." And although spe- 
cial circumstances caused the formation of a huge complex of 
Moesia-Achaea-Macedonia from A. D. 15 to 44, the number of 
imperial troops required within her borders for internal security 
was always very small. Only such soldiers as were necessary to 
form the governor’s escort, supervise government mines, and aid 
in highway construction were needed. 

Athens was a free city, and therefore not burdened with the 
usual presence of authorized Roman officials. But there is a large 
number of military inscriptions from the city itself and the 
vicinity, indicating the temporary presence of Roman troops.? 
It has been conjectured that these troops were merely on their 
way to the eastern front under 'Trajan.?? This seems highly 
probable. And the Piraeus was always an important port of call 
where we should expect to find sailors of many kinds. One 


23 For the veterans at Heraclea and Stobi see above, note 15. At 
Dium: C.I.L., III, 592. 

24 Œ. I. L., TIT, 7326. 

25 S, E. Œ., II, 434. 

?» Demitsas, Macedonia, p. 467, no. 419. 

27 For an excellent sketch of Achaea under the Empire see the recent 
work of H. Bengtson, op. cit., pp. 490 ff. 

3 For a list of the military inscriptions see J. H. Oliver in Hesperia, 
X (1941), pp. 244 ff. and the additions in Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 90. 
The naval inscriptions are diseussed by Starr, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

29 Oliver, ioc. cit. 
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soldier, however, ought to be separated from such transients 
(C. I. L., III, 6108): P. Aelius Annianus mil. frumentaris leg. — 
X Fretensis. [H]eres fecit. He was most likely on official duty 
in the province as a courier from Rome. 

Problems of law and order in the Athens area would have 
been handled by the local police. Some of them may have been 
housed in the fort on the western end of the Acropolis.*° This 
fort was re-built and re-occupied in the middle of the third 
century as a result of the northern invasions. Thus, after many 
centuries, the ancient citadel becomes once more active against 
a real enemy. The menace from brigands would have certainly 
demanded police action, not to speak of more dangerous enemies 
from the north.*! Local protection may also be assumed for the 
post-stations of the imperial cursus publicus, but we have no 
information on this matter from Achaea itself.** 

The largest military unit on duty was the cohors equestris 
mentioned on one stone from Taenarum in Laconia: Aididos 
MaxeSav orpari(adrys) omípgs éxovéorpys > Ovtadeplov Báo|oo]v.*? 
Both its date and full name are unknown. Perhaps only detached 
personnel were sent to Taenarum rather than the entire unit. 

Legionary centuriones worked at the government mine at 
Carystus on Euboea,** and a frumentarvus was in charge of con- 
struction at Delphi under Hadrian.*° 

During the desperate years of the third century greater atten- 
tion was certainly given to the military needs of Achaea, and we 
do hear of a detachment being sent there. The source which 


807. G., IP, 3193. It must have been about the same time that the 
Athenians repaired the city walls: see John Day, An Economic His- 
tory of Athens Under Roman Domination (New York, 1942), p. 253, 
n. 4. The office of eirenarch is known in Thessaly: J. G., IX, 2, 1077. 

31 Cf, Lucianus, Navig., 28 ff. 

3? See the present writer in A.J.P., LX XVI (1955), p. 413, n. 57. 

33 J, G, V, 1, 1268. Strabo (VIII, 367) mentions a marble quarry in 
the area, It is just possible that this was the reason for the presence 
of the cohort or personnel detached from it. Old post-stations, how- 
ever, from earlier days may continue to have been used in the imperial 
period, and the cavalry would then have been needed to keep them safe 
from any brigandage. For these stations in the Peloponnesus see I.G., 
V, 1, 7 and 869. For the burdens imposed on the citizens by the cursus 
publicus at Tegea see I. L. S., 214. 

3*4 I.L. S., 8717 (cf. Larsen, op. cit., p. 463) and C. I. L., III, 12288. 

35 T, L. 8., 9473 = S. 1. G.5, 830. For another frumentarius see Fouilles 
de Delphes, IH, 1, 205. 
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mentions it, however, is hardly above suspicion.?? It was in A. D. 
267 when Goths and Herulians captured Athens and entered the 
Peloponnesus. A small band of Athenians under Dexippus 
fought gallantly, but to no avail?* Nowhere at this time do we 
hear of Roman troops coming forward in the vicinity of Athens 
to aid the stricken city. But the intention of the invaders was 
not to seize and hold the province, but only to plunder and then 
return to their homes in the north as quickly as possible. Before 
they were able to return Gallienus caught them at Naissus in 
Moesia and inflicted a heavy defeat upon their combined forces. 

We must assume that the number of Roman soldiers and troop 
units in Achaea up to this time had been very small, perhaps 
even non-existent if the Laconian cohors equestris was not 
present in full strength. Its personnel may have been only a few 
detached cavalrymen to protect the highways. 

We should expect to find an officium of the governor in every 
province of the empire.*® There is, however, only one possible 
reference to it in Achaea: Nemest Augustae sacrum Aurelius 
Nestor optio leg. IIII Fl. fel. ex voto. It was found in Corinth, 
seat of the administration.?? -The text furnishes no clue to the 
reason for the man's presence in the city, but very likely he was 
detached from the Danubian army and sent there as an assistant 
in the governor’s officwum. 
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s S. H. A., Claudius, 16. Although Larsen, op. cit., p. 494, seems to 
accept this report as historical I view it with extreme scepticism. It 
purports to be a letter from the Emperor Decius to the governor of 
Achaea requesting him to put a small band of soldiers under the orders 
of the young Claudius. Such letters, as reported in the S. H. A., should 
not be treated with uncritical acceptance. 

37 Alföldi, op. cit., pp. 149 ff. 

5 Since every governor had an escort of soldiers and since every 
province had Roman troops of some nature on duty, we must postulate 
an officium in the provincial capital. 

59 A, E., 1923, 9. It has been republished in Corinth, Results of Haca- 
vations Conducted by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, VIII, Part II (Harvard University Press, 1931), p. 10, no. 10. 
Such an assistant is called the optio praetorii: see C.I.L., IIE, 1094 
(I. L.S., 2439) and C.I.L. XIII, 5970 (I.L.S8., 2444). For the gov- 
ernor's officium see Domaszewski in Bonner Jahrbücher, CXVII (1908), 
pp. 29ff. and Ernst Stein, Die kaiserlichen Beamten und Truppen- 
körper im rümischen Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat (Beiträge zur 
Verwaltungs- und Heeresgeschichte von Gallien und Germanien, I 
[Wien, 1932]), pp. 73 ff. 


THE STOIC CATEGORIES. 


In spite of the important work on the Stoic categories which 
has been done by Rieth, De Lacy, and Pohlenz, and the excellent 
monograph on Stoic Logic by Mates, I feel that certain aspects 
of the topic can be still further elaborated. So far as I know, 
the names of the four categories, substratum (tzoxe/uevov) quali- 
fied (wows), disposition (mòs éyov), and relative disposition 
(pds Tí mws éyov), are not listed together in any writers earlier 
than Simplicius and Plotinus.? Unfortunately, these late writers 
provide little evidence for their use. The categories, however, are 
found separately in various fragments of Zeno, Aristo, and 
Chrysippus. This in itself is not surprising since Chrysippus was 
the founder of Stoic Logic, and the philosophers of the Middle 
and New Stoa were concerned almost entirely with Ethics. The 
first part of my paper will deal with problems related to the use 
of the categories by the Old Stoa; the second part will include an 
analysis of the relevant passages in Simplicius and Plotinus. 

Very little evidence related to the four categories is to be found 
in the fragments of Zeno's philosophy. That * qualified 
(wows) and “ quality” (morns), however, played some part in 
his Metaphysies ean be seen from his etymology of the name of 
the Titan Coeus. A scholiast, who is dated by Flach to the first 


1 For further discussion of the Stoic categories see O. Rieth, Grund- 
begriffe der Stoischen Ethik (Berlin, 1933); P. De Lacy, “The Stoic 
Categories as Methodological Principles,” 7.A.P.A., LXXVI (1945), 
pp. 246-63; M. Pohlenz, “ Die Begründung der abendlindischen Sprach- 
lehre durch die Stoa,” Gött., Nachr., ITI (1939), pp. 185-8; M. Pohlenz, 
* Zenon und Chrysipp," Gótt. Nachr., II (1938), pp. 182-5; M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa, I (Göttingen, 1948), pp. 69-70 and II (Göttingen, 1949), pp. 
39-42; B. Mates, Stoic Logic (Univ. of California Press, 1953). For the 
fragments of the Old Stoa I have used H. von Arnim, Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1905), and I have referred to this col. 
lection by the number of the book and fragment e.g. IT, 453. All 
references to Simplicius refer to C. Kalbfleisch, Simplicii in Aristotelis 
Categorias Commentarium (Berlin, 1907) and references to Plotinus to 
Plotini Enneades, II (Leipzig, 1884), edited by R. Volkmann, 

Simpl., In Arist. Cat., 67, 1-2 — II, 369 and Plot, VI, 1, 25 == TI, 
371. Simplicius used as his source Porphyry's commentary on Aris. 
totle’s Categories. On this point see Rieth (above, note 1), p. 8. 
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century of this era, quotes Zeno as stating that the Titans were 
the elements of the universe, and Coeus was the quality (Kotov 
yàp Àéye THY woiórgra karà rpomiv Aloludyv ToU m mpòs 76 K). We 
have his etymologies of the names of the other three Titans also. 
Creius is called the royal and ruling power, Hyperion the upward 
movement, and Japetus the downward movement. Perhaps 
quality in this passage was synonymous with life or power. It 
seems probable also that he regarded the quality as inhering in 
a substratum since he referred to colors as the first configurations 
of matter (I, 91). 

The concept of internal relation appears to be implicit in 
Zeno's treatment of the virtues.* Plutarch writes that Zeno 
recognized four virtues, wisdom, courage, moderation, and jus- 
tice, and regarded them as several according to difference (mA«o- 
vas kata Stadopds) but inseparable (&xoópiaro:, I, 200). He defined 
them in terms of wisdom (dpóvgo:u), and argued, for instance, 
that courage is wisdom in things to be endured, and justice is 
wisdom in things to be distributed (I, 200; cf. 201). They were 
one virtue, seeming to differ according to their powers in rela- 
tion to external entities (és píav osav áperjv, rais O6 mpós tà 
vpáypora cxéocoi: Kata tas évepye(as Owépav Soxotcay, I, 200). 
The virtues seem to have been related internally to the sphere in 
which they were active, since wisdom, for example, was justice 
only when it acted in regard to things to be distributed. 

The use of internal relation in the philosophy of Aristo of 
Chios has been discussed at length by Rieth.* According to 
Plutarch, Aristo made virtue one in substance and called it 
health, but regarded the virtues as differentiated and several 


* Hans Flach, Glossen und Scholien zur Hesiodischen Theogonie 
(Leipzig, 1876), p. 32. The passage is published as scholia number 
134, page 223 in Flach’s edition, and again in Arnim I, 100. The 
importance of this passage was called to my attention by Dr. F. Solmsen 
of Cornell University. 

*I use the modern term internal relation to deseribe any relation 
which is such that a change in that to which the entity is related would 
affect the entity itself. For example, Whitehead's philosophy was in- 
ternally related to Plato’s philosophy, since, if Plato had not lived, 
Whitehead’s philosophy would have been, of necessity, changed. On the 
other hand, Plato's philosophy was externally related to Whitehead's, 
since Plato's philosophy would not have been changed if Whitehead 
had not lived. 

5 Rieth, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 
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because of their relation (rà mpos ri mws ðapópovs kal màelovas), 
just as if one should call the seeing of white, white-seeing (Aev- 
«oÜéa), and the seeing of black, black-seeing (eAavOéa). For 
instance, virtue which considers that which should be done and 
not be done is wisdom (¢pdévyas) ; virtue restraining desire is 
moderation (I, 875). Galen’s account of virtue in Aristo’s phi- 
losophy differs slightly from that of Plutarch. He speaks of one 
virtue of the soul, the knowledge (émorjyn) of good and evil, and 
regards each of the virtues as knowledge employed in a certain 
sphere (I, 374). He believes that Aristo recognized one virtue 
called by several names according to their relation (xarà Tyv 
mpos tt axéaw, III, 259; cf. I, 351). The virtues appear to have 
been internally related to that to which they were applied, and 
the term relative disposition seems to mean internal relation.? 

Can we assume that the virtues In Zeno’s philosophy were 
qualities, and that consequently all qualities were internally 
related? Here the evidence fails us. We know only that the 
virtues were corporeal causes. Zeno defined cause as that because 
of which something happens, and argued that cause was cor- 
poreal (copa I, 89). He stated that wisdom (dpóvgow) was the 
cause of acting wisely (rò $povev), soul of living, and modera- 
tion (cwdpootvy) of acting moderately (76 cwdpoveiy). In Chry- 
sippus’ philosophy, however, the virtues were one aspect of the 
logos (II, 449), and, as such, both corporeal and qualities.’ It is 
possible that Zeno’s concept of virtue was essentially the same as 
that of Chrysippus, and that the virtues for Zeno also were 
qualities. 

In his concept of relation Zeno was following the philosophic 
pattern of the time. Aristotle himself had conceived of relations 
as Internal, and Speusippus held that an entity was simply the 
sum of its relations.? 


° Cleanthes' interpretation of the virtues was probably similar to that 
of Zeno and Aristo, ef. I, 563. For the virtues as qualities see my 
previous article, “ The Stoic Concept of Quality," A.J.P., LXXV (1954), 
p. 41. 

T See my previous article, pp. 41-3. 

° Aristotle argued that a change of relation could be brought about 
by the change of one term only. If one of the two terms were changed, 
the second, although itself unchanged, might become larger, smaller, or 
equal (1088 a 34-5; cf. 225 b 11-13). 

? Arist., Post. Anal., 97 a 0.22. See H. Cherniss, The Riddle of the 
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In Chrysippus’ treatment of possibility there is clear evidence 
that he rejected internal relation. He wrote that all that is 
capable of being, even if it is not going to be, is possible (II, 
202). His point of view is stated in a passage in Cicero which 
may be translated as follows: “ You say that that which is not 
going to happen can happen, so that this precious stone may be 
broken, even if it will never be broken, and that it was not neces- 
sary for Cypselus to reign at Corinth, although this was stated 
by the oracle of Apollo a thousand years before."!? “ Being 
breakable” is a quality of the stone just as hot is a quality of 
fire, and cold of ice, and all quality is an aspect of the logos. The 
quality “ being breakable ” was externally related to its environ- 
ment. It might be prevented by external circumstances from 
being actualized, but it was present in the entity whether it was 
actualized or not. 

The second part of Cicero’s statement is concerned with the 
problem of free will. Chrysippus distinguished between complete 
and initiating causes (II, 974, 994, and 997)" The former 
were connected with the disposition (és) of the entity, and con- 
trolled by the entity in which they were present (II, 974; cf. 
991). The act of assent was regarded as a complete cause (II, 
974; cf. 979 and 994). Cypselus was free to decide to rule or 
not to rule over Corinth; Oedipus was free to kill or not to kill 
Laius. It seems doubtful, however, whether Oedipus’ power of 
deciding not to kill Laius was anything more than an unreal- 
ized possibility. The act of assent might never result in the 
action to which the assent was made because of outside circum- 
stances (II, 991), since Cypselus, for example, might be pre- 
vented by his subjects from ruling over Corinth. 

As Mates has pointed out in his monograph on Stoic Logic, 


Early Academy (Univ. of California Press, 1945), p. 37, and Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy (Baltimore, 1944), I, pp. 59-62. 

7? For a discussion of possibility in Chrysippus, see Mates, op. cit., 
pp. 40-1. 

11 TI, 202: dàAXà way rd emidexrixdy TOU "yevéa ni, kav uù ENAN yerjoerbat, 
duvaréy éoriv. 

12 Cic., De Fato, 18 = II, 954: Tu et quae non sint futura, posse 
fieri dicis, ut frangi hanc gemmam, etiamsi id numquam futurum sit, 
neque necesse fuisse Cypselum regnare Corinthi, quamquam id millen. 
simo anie anno Apollinis oraculo editum esset. 

12 For the use of these terms see my previous article, pp. 43-4. 
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Chrysippus! theory of possibility appears to have been related 
to that of Philo of Megara.* Philo argued that a piece of wood 
at the bottom of the sea was combustible even if it would never 
be burned. Possibility was related to the nature of the entity. 

Evidence regarding the Stoic categories of substratum and 
qualified is to be found in several fragments of Chrysippus deal- 
ing with the quality and the qualified entity. Substance (otcia) 
was the substratum, and two particular entities might be one 
substance. For instance, two doves were one substance but two 
qualified entities (Plut., De Communibus Notitus, 1077 D-E = 
II, 396 and 1064).5 The same interpretation seems to apply 
to psychology. According to Jamblichus, apprehension, the act 
of assent, impulse, and reason are qualities of the intelligence 
(II, 826).19 Intelligence, therefore, was a substratum and sub- 
stance qualified by apprehension, act of assent, impulse, and 
reason. 

But a qualified entity such as an apple might be qualified by 
sweetness or fragrance (II, 826). Each qualified entity and each 
quality might be the substratum for another differentiation. 

The virtues should, I believe, be interpreted in the same way. 
According to Galen, Chrysippus recognized only one faculty of 
the soul, reason (rò Aoywóv, ITI, 259; cf. 257). It seems clear 
that this was the intelligence (rò $yeuowxóv). I think that we 
can assume that virtue was the intelligence in a certain dispo- 
sition (Wyeuowóv os Éxov). This phrase is found in Sextus 
Empiricus (£th., II, 23), and we know that the concept was 
familiar to Chrysippus, since he described the soul as breath in a 
certain disposition (zvetpd mws xov, II, 806). In that case, the 
intelligence was a substance qualified by each of the four virtues. 
All the virtues were one substance (rò $yeuovwwóv), but each 
virtue, in turn, as a substance was qualified.!7 


'* Mates, op. cit., pp. 40-1. 

15 See my previous article, p. 46. 

79 JI, 826: evar 88 udrqre moróTNTos Tepl TÒ abrÓ Vmokelpevov docTep yap 
TÒ uijÀov év TO abTS owpare T)» yAuKiTyTA exer Kal Tijv eUwülav, oUrc kal TÒ 
hyeuovikòy éy rabrG $arracíav, avykará0ecw, dpuhv, Aóyov ovvetAnge. 

=A virtue was both a quality (morns, III, 255; cf. 259) and a 
substance. In Concerning the Differentiation of the Virtues, Chrysippus 
is said to have argued that the number of virtues and vices was due not 
to their relation, but to their peculiar substances being changed 
according to their qualities (év rais olxela:s obciats dwaddarropuévats karà 
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What was the nature of the substratum? In the examples 
which I have mentioned, the substratum included dove, apple, 
and intelligence. All of these are species, and we are probably 
right in assuming that they are also common qualities. Chrysip- 
pus (II, 147), Diogenes of Babylon (III, 22), and Antipater of 
Tarsus (III, 22) recognized as parts of speech the particular 
name (évoza) and the common name (rpocnyopia). The com- 
mon name was defined by Diogenes as a part of speech indi- 
cating a common quality (xou mowrys) such as man or horse; 
the particular name was a part of speech denoting a particular 
quality (isila zowrns) as, for example, Diogenes and Socrates. 

Since, however, the substratum cannot exist apart from the 
quality, it is not surprising to find that the genus is regarded by 
Chrysippus as an intelligible (voyróv, II, 81), and that the 
common quality according to Simplicius is said to end in con- 
ception and property (eis évydnya kal iðióryra àmroAipyyovcav, Simpl., 
In Arist. Cat., 222, 30— II, 378; cf. IT, 278). 

The term relative disposition (wpós ti mes éxov) designated a 
group of concepts which were internally related. It was applied 
by Chrysippus to the parts of the cosmos which are not complete 
in so far as they are in a certain relation to the whole (rë mpòs 
tò OÀov vos éxyew, LI, 550), and was probably used for such terms 
as father, son, right, and left (II, 155). The concept of part was 
meaningless apart from that of whole, and father was meaning- 
less without its correlative son. Since, as we have seen, the logos 
in Chrysippus! philosophy was externally related, I believe that 
relative disposition could never have been applied to quality in so 
far as it was a corporeal cause.!5 


ras wotornras, III, 259). We know also that in order to prove that the 
virtues were not one but many, Chrysippus argued in his book, Con- 
cerning the Fact that the Virtues are Qualified, that the verbal adjec- 
tives, to be chosen (alperéov), to be done (aorqréoy}), and to be confident 
(Gappyréov) each indicated a different good (III, 256). According to a 
passage in Plutarch, probably from the same source, Chrysippus related 
each virtue to its corresponding qualified entity (ods). Each virtue 
is formed by its own quality according to the qualified (xarà rà mov 
áperz» i8ig wodrnre cuviorac@at, III, 255). For example, from manly 
(ávüpetos) Chrysippus derived manliness (dvipela), and from gentle 
(xpos) gentleness (apaérys, III, 255). Two verbal adjectives or two 
qualified entities seem to have indicated the existence of separate 
qualities. 


18 In a passage in Sextus Empiricus (#th., 22-7 = III, 75, and Eth., 
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“Relative disposition” seems to have had various uses. It 
was applied by both Chrysippus and Posidonius to the contra- 
dictories.1® Both philosophers argued that good and evil could 
not exist apart from each other. It may have been used also to 
describe the relationship between contrasting entities in a diae- 
resis which are qualified according to the differentia (morol xara 
Stadopdv). A paradox found in the fragments of Chrysippus may 
be paraphrased as follows: (II, 397): “Let us suppose that 
Dion is whole-limbed and that Theon has lost his foot, but that 
Dion, in turn, loses his foot. Then Dion becomes Theon, but 
two particular qualified entities cannot have the same sub- 
stratum. Therefore, Dion remains but Theon is destroyed.” I 
pointed out in my earlier article on quality that Theon is 
destroyed because his essence was due to the fact that he lacked 
what Dion possessed.? When Dion lost that particular quality 
which distinguished him from Theon, Theon disappeared. We 
should notice that whole-limbed (éAdxAypos) was a permanent 
and complete qualified entity (aos), and that whole-limbed 
and footless were two contrasting entities qualified according to 
the differentia (roroi xarà d:afopay). The existence of one entity 
qualified according to the differentia seems to have depended 
upon the existence of one or more contrasting entities qualified 
according to the differentia. 


40 and 46) the relationship of virtue (i.e. voiórgs) to the virtuous man 
(i.e. words) is said to be that of part to whole. The Stoics defined the 
good as benefit and that which is not without benefit. They included 
as benefit virtue and the good action, and as not other than benefit the 
good man and the friend. The good man and the friend cannot be called 
benefit or other than benefit. For the parts are not the same as the 
whole nor different from the whole, just as the hand is not the same as 
the whole man, nor different from the whole man, for the whole man 
with the hand is considered to be a man. Since virtue is a part of the 
good man and of the friend, but the parts are not the same as the 
whole, nor different from the whole, the good man and the friend have 
been said to be not without benefit. On this passage, see Rieth, op. cit., 
pp. 32-5, 

1? Chrysippus, II, 1169. For Posidonius, see D. L., VII, 91 (published 
by L. Edelstein, “The Philosophical System of Posidonius," A.J.P., 
LVII [1936], p. 312, n, 105) which reads elva: 68 kal rhv kaxíav brapkriy 
dea Tò dyrixetoGar ry dperg. The dvrixefueva in Aristotle which included 
opposites and relations (Topics, 105 b 34; ef. 109 b 17) were regarded 
as dua rj pice: (142 a 24). 

?? See my previous article, pp. 46-7. 
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The principle that one differentia cannot exist apart from 
another differentia is not original with the Stoics. It was used 
by Aristotle and termed by him “inseparable by nature” (apa 
vj dvoe). This phrase is defined in the Diaeresis of Aristotle as 
indicating those things which destroy one another and are not 
able to exist without one another, such as the double and the 
half.” It is clear, however, from Aristotle’s Topics that the 
use of the term was not confined to relations of the kind, double 
and half. Aristotle argued that every genus is divided by dif- 
ferentiae distinguished logically,” and, again, that all things 
distinguished logically from the same genus are inseparable by 
nature (apna r} pice). 

In these passages from Chrysippus we have found evidence for 
the four Stoic categories, although it is perhaps incorrect to call 
them categories at this stage of Stoic philosophy. For instance, 
the two concepts of substratum and disposition (mòs éyov) were 
required by Chrysippus’ analysis of entities into a substratum 
in a certain disposition. The terms disposition and relative dis- 
position referred to certain kinds of qualifications present in 
the substratum. Since relative dispositions were internally re- 
lated, it is possible that disposition referred to any qualification 
which was externally related (e.g. sweet or three-sided). The 
word “qualified” (ows) seems to be used in Simplicius and 
Plotinus to indicate a particular qualified entity. Its meaning 
may depend ultimately upon Chrysippus’ distinction between 
the common and the particular quality.** 

Although the division between Logic and Metaphysics is 
clearly drawn in Stoic philosophy, the structure of Stoic Logie 
reflects that of their Metaphysics. For instance, the hierarchy of 


?: V. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipzig, 1863), p. 694, ch. 66. 
On this passage see E. Hambruch, Logische Regeln der Platonischen 
Schule in der Aristotelischen Topik (Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum 
Jahresberichte des Askanischen Gymnasiums gu Berlin, 1904), pp. 6 
and 11. 

22 Topics, 143 a 30: way "yévos dtatpetrar rats avridinpynudvars Stadopais. 

?3 Topics, 142b 8: dua rý pboe rà ék ToU abrod "yévovs dyridiypnudva; cf. 
Cat., 14b 33-9. On dua rH úse: see H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, I, 
p. 25, n. 19. 

?! For a further discussion of disposition see below, p. 81, and M. 
Pohlenz, op. cit. I, pp. 69-70 and II, pp. 40-1; for disposition and 
relative disposition see below, pp. 77 and 82; for the qualified, see 
below, pp. 78 ff. 
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substrata and differentiae whieh is so obvious in their Meta- 
physics is apparent in their definition and diaeresis also.” 

The definition was defined by Chrysippus as the stating of that 
which is characteristic (4 rot i8iou àxó8ociw, ll, 226; cf. Anti- 
pater, ITI, 24). There are obviously two types of definition. 
First, a definition such as, “ Man is a rational, mortal animal" 
(II, 224). In this, man is the species, rational and mortal are 
differentiae (iia), and animal is the genus or common quality. 
In other words, animal (the genus) is the substratum (doxei- 
pevov) qualified by the differentia mortal (ios). Again, we 
might have a definition such as, “ Diogenes is a white man.” 
Here, Diogenes is the particular (voua), white the differentia 
(‘S:os) and man the species or common quality (wpooyyopia). In 
this, the species (man) is the substratum qualified by the dif- 
ferentia white. 

The Stoic definition and diaeresis are based on hypothetical 
and disjunctive propositions respectively. For example, accord- 
ing to Sextus Empiricus (II, 224), a sentence such as “ Man is 
a mortal, rational animal” is the equivalent of “If anything is 
a man, it is a mortal, rational animal.” Similarly, a sentence 
such as “of men some are Greeks, and others barbarians,” be- 
comes the disjunctive proposition, “If there are men, they are 
either Greeks or barbarians.” ?6 

Although the following example is not found in a fragment of 
Chrysippus, it is a good illustration of the nature of Stoic 
diaeresis (Sextus, M., II, 242 — II, 65). “Of apprehensions 
... some are plausible, others implausible, others plausible and 
implausible, others neither plausible nor implausible. Plausible 
are those which produce a mild agreement in the soul, as, for 
example, that it is day now and I am talking. Implausible are 
those which are not of this kind but keep us from assent, for 
instance, * If it is day, there is not a sun above the earth,” or 
* If there is darkness, it is day.” Plausible and implausible are 
those which according to their relation are sometimes of such a 
kind, and sometimes of another kind, as, for example, riddles; 
but neither plausible nor implausible are, for instance, the ap- 


2>On Stoic definition and diaeresis, see Rieth, op. cit., pp. 45-54. 

26 Compare II, 217 ras (sc. wpordces) karà Stalpeow Dwefeveyuéva. For 
the distinction between diaeresis, antidiaeresis, and hypodiaeresis see 
Diogenes of Babylon (III, 25; cf. IT, 224). 
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prehensions of such things as “ The stars are even," or “ The 
stars are odd.” Of the plausible or implausible apprehensions 
some are true, other false, others true and false, others neither 
true nor false.” 

The diaeresis is based entirely on the disjunctive proposition 
(either—or). Negatives are used in making the division and 
the parts of the diaeresis are equated with definitions. 'The 
nominalistic character of the diaeresis is clear. 

Since every division in the diaeresis is made by the use of 
disjunctive propositions, each step has ontologieally a higher 
value than the one before. For instance, in the diaeresis above, 
we have in successive steps apprehensions (¢avraciat), plausible 
apprehensions (mfaval davracia:), and true, plausible apprehen- 
sions (dA7nfeis riPaval payracio). Each step adds a new differentia 
to that which is already differentiated. The structure of the 
diaeresis parallels the hierarchy of substrata and differentiations 
in Metaphysics. 

I would like to turn now to a consideration of two long but 
important passages in Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle's 
Categories (165, 32-166, 29 == II, 403 and 212, 12-213, 7 = 
II, 390). For convenience, I shall include a translation of 
the text. 'Phe numbers refer to the line numbers in von Arnim's 
collection of the fragments, and are placed at the beginning of 
the line.” 

Simpl., In Arist. Cat., 165, 82-166, 29 == II, 403: 


“The Stoies instead of one genus number two in this topic, 
placing some in relations (èv rots pds rt), others in relative 
dispositions (ëv rois mpós ri mws €xyovot).. And they distinguish 
logically relations from the self-subsistent (rois kaf?’ abrá), 
and relative dispositions from that which is aecording to 
the differentia (rois xarà 8wdopáv), calling relations the 
sweet and the bitter and whatever disposes in such a way,?? 
and calling relative dispositions such things as right, father, 
etc. They term according to the differentia that which is 
characterized according to some species. Just as our own 
concept of the self-subsistent is different from our concept 


*7 For a discussion of these passages see Rieth, op. cit., pp. 22-9 and 
70-84. 

78 On the manuscript tradition see Rieth, op. cit., pp. 22 and 70. 

*? Von Arnim’s text differs at several points from the later edition of 
Ralbfleiseh. Von Arnim, kai rà rtamra kal dca; Kalbfleisch, rà 
Tamura boa, 
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of that which is according to the differentia, so relations 
are different from relative dispositions (30), but the order 
of the conjunctions is inverted (dyreorpappévy 8€ ore Tov 
avčvyiðv 1j dxodovbia). For that which is according to the 
differentia co-exists (cvvvzápxe) with the self-subsistent. 
The self-subsistent have some differentiations (8ta$opás), as, 
for example, white and black. Yet the self-subsistent do not 
co-exist with that which is according to the differentia. The 
sweet and bitter have differentiations according to which 
they are characterized, yet they are not self-subsistent but 
relations. Relative dispositions, which are contradictory 
(dvrixevrat) to that which is according to the differentia 
(35), are at any rate relations also. For right and father 
are not only in a certain disposition (or in a relative dis- 
position) ,°° but are also relations. Sweet and bitter, being 
relations, are according to the differentia; but relative dis- 
positions are contrary (évavria) to that which is according to 
the differentia. For it was impossible for relative dispo- 
sitions to be self-subsistent or according to the differentia, 
for they depended upon their relation to something else 
only (èk yàp THs mpòs črepov oxécews Ņpryrat povys) (40). 
Nevertheless, relations are not self-subsistent, for they are 
not separable, but will certainly be according to the dif- 
ferentia, for they are observed with some stamp (xaepax- 
rypos). But if it is necessary to rephrase what has been 
said, they call relations those things, which, being dis- 
posed according to their own stamp, incline towards some- 
thing else, and relative dispositions, those things which 
naturally happen (ovpBaivev) and do not happen without 
any change and alteration concerning themselves (45), 
while having regard to the external, so that whenever any- 
thing disposed according to the differentia inclines towards 
something else, this will be relation only, as, for example, 
(p. 138, 1) disposition, science, and perception. But when- 
ever it is observed not according to the existing differentia, 
but according to its bare relation to something else, it will 
be relative disposition, for son and right hand have need 
of something external for their existence (mpòs civ bró- 
oraow). Therefore, even if there were no change concern- 
ing them, father would no longer exist if the son were dead 
(5), nor would the right hand exist if the corresponding 
hand (rod sopakegévov) changed. But sweet and bitter 
would not be different, unless the power in them (% cepi 
aùrà Svvapis) should change. If they change, although they 


3 Von Arnim and Kalbfleisch, wera ToU was Éxew; Rieth, op. cit., p. 70 
suggests erà ToU mpós Tl rws xew. 
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themselves are not affected in any way, according to the 
relation of something else to them, clearly they have their 
existence in their relation only, and not according to the 
differentia, I mean, relative dispositions." 


Simpl., In Arist. Cat., 212-192-2183, 7 — II, 390 (p. 128, 31): 


“Some of the Stoics, defining the qualified (rò mowy) in 
three ways, say that two kinds (i.e. of qualified) are wider 
than quality (ris mowryros) ; but they declare that one or 
part of one is commensurate with it (ovvazaprifew airy). 
For they say that the qualified, described generally, is every- 
thing which is according to the differentia whether it is in 
a state of movement or rest (ere kwoüpevov ein etre éxópuevov), 
and whether it is hard to analyze or easy to analyze (xai 
eire Sucavadtrws eire ebavaddtus éxe). According to this, not 
only the wise man and the boxer, but the runner also is 
qualified. In their second classification they did not include 
movement, but only conditions (ras cyéoas). They defined 
this as that which is in a certain condition according to 
the differentia (rò lexópevov karà duadopay), as, for example 
the wise man and the man who has been posted in an 
advanced position. (But they introduced a third type of 
qualified, corresponding particularly to the species |«eióuó- 
raroy mowy], in which they did not include those who were 
not permanently disposed [rots py éupoves ioxopévovs], nor 
were the boxer and the man who has been posted in an 
advanced position qualified according to them.)** And of 
those which were permanently disposed according to the 
differentia some are such in a manner commensurate with 
the expression and the concept (of piv daypriopévws xara Thy 
expopay abrGv kat thy éxivoidy cio rovoUro.) , and others are not. 
They rejected the latter, but they called those which were 
commensurate and permanent according to the differentia 
qualified. . . . Although the qualified, therefore, is said to 
be of three kinds, the quality (morns), according to the 
last kind of qualified, is commensurate with the qualified 
(ovvarapri€e: mpòs tò mov). Therefore, when they define 
the quality as a disposition of the qualified (exéew rowwi), 
we must understand by this definition that the third kind of 
quality is meant. For in one way only the quality is de- 
scribed by the Stoics, but in three ways the qualified.” 


In the first passage which I translated above (II, 403), four 
classifications of being are mentioned, the self-subsistent (rà 
kaf’ avrá), that which is according to the differentia (rà xara 


st The Greek for this sentence is printed by Kalbfleisch but is not 
in von Arnim. 
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Siadopdv), relations (rà wgós tre), and relative dispositions (rà 
apés ti rws éxovra). Although these are not categories, they cast 
light on the nature of the categories. 

As Rieth has pointed out, the term self-subsistent (rà xa6’ 
avrá) probably refers to the particular qualified entity.?? 

The phrase “that which is according to the differentia” (rà 
xara Stadopdv) has a very wide application. It is defined as that 
which is characterized according to some species (II, 403, 27). 
As examples, Simplicius names differentiations such as white 
and black (31), and sweet and bitter (36), and qualities, as, for 
example, disposition, science, and perception (46). The last 
three are said to be disposed according to the differentia (xarà 
Stahopdy te Staxeipevov). Included in “ that which is according to 
the differentia " also are the three kinds of particular qualified 
entities (mows, II, 390), which are classified as (1) that which 
is in a state of movement according to the differentia, e. g. the 
runner; (2) that which is in a certain condition according to 
the differentia, e. g. the man who has been posted in an advanced 
position; and (3) that which is permanent according to the dif- 
ferentia, e.g. the scholar. The third group alone is commen- 
surate with the quality.?? 

The hierarchy of substrata and differentiae which we have 
already discussed in Chrysippus is found again in Simplicius 
(IL 403). Not only the self-subsistent (rà kaf’ atra) but such 
terms as sweet and bitter are said to have differentiae according 
to which they are characterized (33). What would be the dif- 
ferentia of sweet? Perhaps degrees of more or less or the peculiar 
sweetness of one species (e.g. sugar) as contrasted with that of 
another (e.g. honey). 

According to Simplicius that which is according to the dif- 
ferentia co-exists with the self-subsistent, but the self-subsistent 
does not co-exist with that which is according to the differentia 
(II, 403, 30-2). The meaning of these sentences is clear. The 
self-subsistent may be white or black (i.e. have “that which is 


?? Rieth, op. cit., p. 72. 

? For further discussion of this passage see Rieth, pp. 22-0. A. 
Sehmekel, Die positive Philosophie in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung, Y (Berlin, 1938), p. 625, attributed the passage to Antipater of 
Tarsus. Compare Simpl., In Arist. Cat., 214, 24-215, 2 == II, 391, where 
it is stated that all bodies are qualified but only bodies which are 
unified have quality. 
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according to the differentia "), but its existence does not depend 
upon its being white or black. White or black, on the other hand, 
cannot exist apart from that which is self-subsistent. 

As examples of relation (rà wpós re) Simplicius names sweet 
and bitter (25), disposition (£&s), science (éruoryjpy), and per- 
ception (aicOyos, 46). He states specifically that sweet and bitter 
are powers (Svvdues). They would not change unless their power 
should change (p. 133, 6; cf. p. 132, 25-6). Qualities had been 
recognized as powers by Chrysippus. They were corporeal causes 
of predicates. For example, moderation is the cause of acting 
moderately (Zeno, I, 89: &à 76 cudpoodyny 10 cwppoveiy).3* It is 
reasonable to suppose that sweet and bitter were powers because 
they were a cause affecting something external to themselves. 
Bitter was a sensible acting upon its opposite sweet. Relations 
of this kind were recognized by both Plato and Aristotle." 

Rieth has drawn attention to the words, “ sweet and bitter 
and such things which dispose in such a way ” (25: rò yAvkv xal 
mikpov Kal rà TolavTa Goa Towode StatiOyor), and has argued that 
they are relations (wpós re) because they dispose the substratum 
in a certain way.°® The whole passage, however, may be trans- 
lated as follows: “calling relations sweet and bitter and such 
things which dispose in such a way, and relative dispositions 
such things as right hand and father." In other words, the first 
group are relations not because they qualify the substratum, but 


34 See my previous article, pp. 41-2. 

3$ Plato referred to hot and cold as relations in Rep., 438 C-D. 
Aristotle's classification of relation was threefold. He names as one 
class, that which is according to excess and deficiency (200 b 29), 
such as the double and the half, and generally the multiple and the 
divided (1020 b 26-8}. A second division included the active and the 
passive (200 b 30-2), such as that which can heat and that which can 
be heated, and that which can cut and that which is cut (1020 b 29-30). 
This second class is said to be according to the dvvauss (102] a 15-9). 
A third class included the relation of that which is measured to measure, 
and that which is known to knowledge (1020 b 31-2; cf. 1021 a 29- 
1021 b 2), or the reverse of this, knowledge to that which is known 
(1050 b 36). So far as I ean determine, Aristotle referred to this 
classification as mpós te Or mpós Trí mws Éyov without making any dis- 
tinction between the terms. If we compare the Stoic classification with 
that of Aristotle, we find that class one of Aristotle’s division has 
become mpés ri mws Éxov and classes two and three mpós rt. 

3 Rieth, op. cit, pp. 77-84. For the reading see above, note 29. 
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because they qualify the substratum in a different way from the 
relative dispositions. What was the difference between the two 
kinds of relation? The latter, as we have seen, was an internal 
relation. Can we say that relations were powers externally re- 
lated to their environment? This would accord well with the 
concept of qualities as powers suggested in Chrysippus’ account 
of possibility.” 

Simplicius’ discussion of relative disposition (apés Tí «ws 
&xov) adds little to what we have already found in Chrysippus. 
It includes right, left, father, and son. Such terms were always 
internal relations. They depended entirely upon their relation 
to something else (39), and they were such that they naturally 
happened and did not happen without any change and alteration 
concerning themselves (44). 

Can we equate Simplicius’ classification of being with the 
four Stoic categories? To this the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. The self-subsistent appears to correspond to the qualified 
(wos), but that which is according to the differentia includes 
not only disposition (ròs éyov) but qualities and qualified 
entities (ods). The classification relation (zpós re) cannot be 
connected with the categories at all. It is used to describe the 
qualities and differentiae only in so far as they were powers. 
Only in the case of relative disposition can we find any real 
parallel between the two classifications. 

In the Sixth Book of the Enneades Plotinus gives us a de- 
tailed eriticism of the Stoic system of categories. Since the 
passage is long, I shall paraphrase the first sections and include 
a translation of the later sections only. 

The discussion opens with the argument that, since substratum 
is prior to the other categories and all categories are under one 
genus 71, both prior and posterior must be under one genus, but 
this is absurd (VI, 1, 25). Again, if the Stoics classify matter 
as prior, they are assuming that that which is potential is prior 
to that which is actual (VI, 1, 26). 

The priority of matter according to Plotinus raises problems 
concerning the relation between God and matter (VI, 1, 26). If 
matter is prior, God would be posterior to matter. If his body 
is composed from matter (2A) and form (ios), where would 
form come from? If then he is without matter, as a first prin- 


37 See above, p. 66. 
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ciple God would be incorporeal logos and the active would be 
incorporeal. If he is composite in substance without matter, 
since he is body, he must have a matter peculiar to himself. 

The meaning of the term body in Stoic philosophy is the 
basis of the next objection (VI, 1, 26). How can matter, if it is 
body, be a first principle, since every body is a composite of 
matter and quality? If three-dimensioned is common in the case 
of body, they mean mathematical body, but if it is three-dimen- 
sioned with resistance, body will not be one. 

The discussion at this point turns again to the nature of God 
(VI, 1, 27). If God is composite and posterior, as matter in a 
certain disposition ($A5 rws éyovoa), and if he is a substratum, 
there must be something external to the substratum, which, 
acting upon it, will make it a substratum. But if God is himself 
a substratum with the matter, of what will they be the substrata? 

The substratum is said to be a relation in regard to that which 
acts upon it (VI, 1, 27). If it does not need anything external 
to it, but can become all things, by changing its form, it would 
no longer be a substratum but all things. 

Further, it is absurd to hold that the matter, that is, the sub- 
stratum, is substance, but that bodies are not substances (VI, 1, 
27). The cosmos, for instance, would not be substance except 
in so far as part of it is substance. 

Plotinus! discussion of the qualified (od) may be translated 
as follows (VI, 1, 29-30) : 


“They say that it is necessary for the qualified (rà rod) 
to be different from the substrata (rà broxelpeva) for other- 
wise they would not have numbered it second. If, then, 
they are different, they must be simple also; if they are 
simple, they must not be composite; if they are not com- 
posite, they must not have matter either, in so far as they 
are qualified (aaa); if they do not have matter, they must 
he incorporeal and active, for matter is a substratum for 
them (iméxera:), in so far as they are acted upon. But if 
they are composite, first the division is absurd, since it 
distinguishes the simple and the composite, even though 
they are under one genus, placing one in one species (èv 
Garépw trav <iSév), another in another, just as if, dividing 
science, one should call part grammar and part grammar 
and something else. 

But if they should say that the qualified (ra rod) is 
qualified matter (Ayy rov), first the Aóyo: which are im- 
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manent in matter (évvAo.), although they are not material 
(èv tAy), will make something composite, but prior to the 
composite, whieh they make, they will be composed of mat- 
ter and form (efSevs). Surely, therefore, they themselves are 
not forms nor Adyo. But if they should say that the 
Aóyo, are nothing except matter in a certain disposition 
(tAnv mws £xyovcav), they will obviously term the qualified 
dispositions (ròs éyovra), and they should place them in the 
fourth genus. 

But if this disposition (exée:) is different, what is the 
difference? Or is it clear that the disposition (ró ces exe) 
here is more of a substance (ixdoracrs) ? And yet if it is not 
a substance there also, why do they number it as one genus 
or species (eios)? For being and not being cannot be 
under the same (genus or species). But what is this dis- 
position in matter (rò èri 77 tAy wus éyov)? Surely it is 
being or not being. And if being, it is certainly incorporeal ; 
but if not being, it is mentioned in vain, and matter (ŭày) 
only is being, and the qualified (rò roy) is not anything. 
And neither is the disposition (ré rws éyov), for it is all 
the more not being. The fourth category which has been 
mentioned, much more so, for only matter is being. . . . 

In regard to the dispositions (èv 8 rois mws éxovow) it is 
absurd perhaps to place dispositions third, or whatever the 
order is, since all dispositions are concerned with matter 
(VI, 1, 30). But they will say that there is a difference 
among dispositions, and that the matter is affected in one 
way here and there, and in another way in the dispositions, 
and that the qualified (rà rot) are in a certain disposition 
in regard to the matter (mepi rv ÜAqv mws £xovra), and the 
particular dispositions in regard to the qualified (rà i8(es 
8€ mws éxovra epi rà mord). But since the qualified them- 
selves are nothing, except matter in a certain disposition, 
the dispositions again revert to the matter and will be con- 
cerned with the matter." 


Many of Plotinus arguments are not very significant, since 
he uses concepts which the Stoics themselves did not use. The 
Stoies, for instance, so far as I have been able to determine, did 
not distinguish between the prior and the posterior, or between 
potentiality and actuality, and yet it is these concepts which 
form the basis of Plotinus' criticism in the first sections (VI, 1, 
25-6). In discussing the relation of matter and God, Plotinus 
distinguishes between matter and form (VI, 1, 26-7). Here too 
he departs from Stoic doctrine, since the Stoics did not recognize 
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the existence of form (I, 65 and 494; II, 278 and 365), but 
regarded matter and quality as inseparable.*? 


In the course of his discussion Plotinus argues that if God is 
substratum he must be matter in a certain disposition (3A rws 
éxovoa, VI, 1, 27). He maintains also that, if the qualified (ra 
mod) is qualified matter (Any mordy), the Aóyov which are im- 
manent in matter, although they are not material, will consist 
of matter and form (VI, 1, 29). Plotinus is assuming through- 
out that the substratum of God or logos is matter, and fails to 
recognize the fact that substratum in Stoic philosophy may be 
either an unqualified substratum, a common quality (i.e. the 
genus or species), or a particular qualified entity (cf. von Arnim, 
II, 874). God could properly be called substratum in a certain 
disposition since he was a avetud mos éxov, but the «vebpa, as a 
substratum, was quality rather than matter? Plotinus is right 
in believing that the substratum was recognized as substance 
(VI, 1, 27), since Chrysippus, as we have seen, regarded the 
common quality, which was also the substratum, as substanoe,f? 
but wrong in identifying the substratum with matter. 


Plotinus! argument that if God is a substratum there must be 
something external to the substratum which will act upon it 
(VI, 1, 27) rests on & misunderstanding of Stoic philosophy. 
The active power was in the logos itself working out from within. 
God, we are told, runs through matter as honey through the 
honeycomb (I, 155). 

When Plotinus asks, if God is a substratum, of what will he 
be the substratum, he may be answered easily (VI, 1, 27). God 
like all quality was a substratum for further differentiations, and 
these in turn, as differentiations, were a manifestation of the 
logos. If Plotinus is correct in using the logos as an example of 
the qualified (ows, VI, 1, 29), we might assume that the 
Stoics classified the logos or quality (mors) under the wider 
term qualified (rows). 


Plotinus’ interpretation of the Stoic concept of body (cépa) is 
also questionable. As I pointed out in my earlier article, the 
term seems to have designated a capacity to act or be acted upon, 


38 See my previous article, pp. 51-2. 
°° For quality as a substratum, see above, p. 67. 
1% See above, p. 68. 
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and not a three-dimensioned body or a three-dimensioned body 
with resistance.** 

In conclusion I shall try to summarize what can be determined 
regarding the meaning of the four categories, The two cate- 
gories, substratum (toxeiyevov) and qualified (mows) may go 
back to Chrysippus’ distinction between the common and par- 
ticular quality. The common quality was the unqualified sub- 
stratum, which was usually the genus or species; the particular 
quality was the qualified entity (cf. II, 374). In that case, both 
the substratum and the qualified entity were substrata subject 
to further differentiation. So far as I have been able to discover 
from passages in von Arnim the word “ qualified " always de- 
noted a particular qualified entity.*? As a particular kind of sub- 
stratum, it was not further analyzed into substratum and 
disposition. 

There are two possible meanings for the term disposition 
(ròs £yov) “making its substratum in a certain disposition ” 
or “being in a certain disposition.” According to Rieth, dis- 
position referred to the quality as making its substratum in a 
certain disposition.** He maintained that such things as dis- 
position (és), science (érorjuy), and perception (ala@yois) 
were mveUpaTd mws Exovra (II, 879, 132, and 71), giving matter 
its quality. From the sentence in Simplicius which refers to 
sweet and bitter and those things which dispose in a certain way 
(165, 35 = IL, 408, 25: rò yAvkU kal mpoy kai rà Towra, boa 
rowe Siatifnow), Rieth concluded that sweet and bitter also 
Were wows éyovra which make the matter “disposed according to 
the differentia.” 

If Rieth was right in assuming that disposition meant “ mak- 
ing its substratum in a certain disposition,” the phrase should 
be applied to the differentiation and not to the substratum, but 
this does not seem to be the case. In all the examples that I 
have been able to find, disposition refers to the quality only when 
the quality is itself a substratum for another differentiation. 

There is no doubt that all the qualities were rvedpard mws 
éxovra. This is attested particularly by a fragment of Chrysippus 
which states that the dispositions (és) were air, and that air 


* See my previous article, p. 57. 
*? For wots see II, 173, 175, 323a, 369, 391, 624; III, 255. 
** Rieth, op. cit, pp. 77-84. 
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caused each of those things which were organized under one 
disposition to be qualified (IL, 449). But Chrysippus argued 
also that each quality was a particular qualified substance cor- 
responding to its co-ordinate qualified entity or predicate.** 
The qualities were not all one but each was a particular qualified 
vveUpo. It seems likely, therefore, that justice was a wvetpa quali- 
fied in a certain way, and courage was a ve)óga qualified in 
another way. In that case, the aveiza would be a quality which 
as a substratum was further differentiated. 

If we are right in assuming that disposition means “in a 
certain disposition,” it would reasonably include not only the 
relations, such as sweet and bitter, but differentiae which are not 
active, as, for example, white and black (II, 403). 

Both disposition (was éyov) and relative disposition (mpós rí 
mws Ééxov) were differentiations of the substratum, and as dif- 
ferentiations they were manifestations of the Aóyos Or mveðpa. 
The differentiation might be externally or internally related to 
something external to itself. If it were externally related, it was 
disposition; if it was internally related, it was relative dis- 
position. 

What was the role of the four categories, substratum, quali- 
fied, disposition, and relative disposition in Stoic philosophy? 
It is clear, I believe, that the first two were substrata, and the 
last two, differentiations. 
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THE IDENTITY OF PLUTARCH’S LOST SCIPIO. 


One pair of the Parallel Lives of Plutarch, and this in all 
likelihood the first of the whole work, has been lost to us. These 
biographies were the '"Ezagewóv8as and the Sxuriwy and are so 
named in the Lamprias catalogue, No. 7... That catalogue, how- 
ever, also lists a separate biography entitled Sxiriwy 'Adpiavós, 
No. 28, and a question therefore arises concerning the identity 
of the Scipios in these two works. Plainly the figures involved 
are P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Maior (236-184 B.C.) and 
P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Numantinus (185/4- 
129 B.C.), known more simply to history as Scipio Minor. 
Ziegler, the most recent commentator on this matter, believes 
that Scipio Maior was treated in the biography paired with the 
Epaminondas and Scipio Minor in the individual work, No. 28 
of the catalogue.* His argument is mainly based on quotations 
from certain of the Lives. Twice in referring to Scipio Minor 
and his biography (Tib. Gracch., 21, 7; Gaius Gracch., 10, 5) 
Plutarch describes him as Zkuríev 6 ’Adptixavds, whereas in his 
only reference to Scipio Maior (Pyrrh., 8, b) the plain S«uriwy 
is used. If one is willing simply to identify these usages with 
the titles in the Lamprias catalogue, the problem is quickly 
solved. Ziegler thinks that the possibilities for comparison of the 
battles of Leuctra and Zama also favor the selection of the elder 
Scipio as the Roman in the lost pair. Finally, it has been 
observed that in De laude ipsius, 4 (Mor., 540 D-541 A) Plu- 
tarch compared the trial of Epaminondas for retaining the 
office of Boeotarch illegally with the better known series of trials 
which involved Scipio Maior.? 


*Konrat Ziegler, R.-E., XXI, s.v. “Plutarchos” (2), cols. 696-702, 
describes the Lamprias catalogue and gives a complete listing of its 
titles. Ziegler’s long and excellent article on Plutarch was published 
as a book under the title Plutarchos von Chaironeia (Stuttgart, 1949) 
prior to its appearance in R.-E., XXI (1951). There are a few revisions 
and bibliographical additions in the latter. 

? Ziegler, op. cit., cols. 895-6, discusses the problem and gives the 
bibliography. 

? Ludwig Peper, De Plutarchi Epaminonda (diss. Jena, 1912), pp. 
129-31; cited by Ziegler, op. cit., col. 896. 
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In criticism of this view it first must be noted that in the 
three references to the Scipios supra, the identity of both of 
them is obvious in context, apart from the addition of 6 'Aópi- 
xavós in the case of Scipio Minor and its absence in the case of 
Scipio Maior. In both the references to Scipio Minor, further- 
more, Plutarch repeats the simple Sxmiwy, without adding ó 
‘Adpuavos, in the course of further describing him in the same 
paragraphs. Plutarch’s usage in these three passages is hardly 
an adequate basis for a distinction between the two Romans. 
Moreover, it is not easy to believe that our author consciously 
preferred to omit the term 6 'Aópixavós when referring to the man 
who originally won that title, but to use it in identifying his 
grandson by adoption. As for the other two points in Ziegler’s 
argument, they are circumstantial at best. If there are dramatic 
possibilities in a comparison of the battles of Leuctra and Zama, 
the same can be said for a comparison of Leuctra and the final 
attack on Carthage in 146 B. C., for an argument can be made 
that in these two struggles the power of Sparta and Carthage 
was definitively crushed. Lastly, an examination of De laude 
ipsius, 4, shows that the court trials of Epaminondas and the 
elder Scipio are not directly compared therein. The passage is 
concerned with situations in which reasonable praise of oneself 
and one’s achievements is proper. To illustrate this point the 
Theban and the Roman are contrasted with Pelopidas and Cicero 
respectively in defending their publie actions from attack by 
the political opposition. In view of these inadequacies in Ziegler’s 
somewhat limited criteria for identifying the Scipio of the lost 
Parallel Life, a broader approach to the problem seems desirable. 
I propose first to consider the probable nature of the other bi- 
ography in the lost pair, the Epaminondas, then to compare the 
Epaminondas with other biographies of the Lives which possess 
similarities to it both as to type of personality and to kind of 
portrayal by Plutarch, and finally in the light of this informa- 
tion to consider which of the two Scipios more closely approxi- 
mates to this type of personality and is the more suitable for a 
similar portrayal. 

First of all, our knowledge of the personality and career of 
Epaminondas makes it relatively easy to describe in general 
terms the kind of treatment he received from Plutarch. The 
laudatory tradition concerning him that grew up after his death, 
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his unsurpassed reputation for integrity, his great achievements 
at home and in the field, and Plutarch’s regional pride in the 
fame of the Boeotian national hero all combine to make it cer- 
tain that this biography was most favorable in its portrayal of 
the character. By nature and training a man inclined to 
thought and reflection as well as to action, Epaminondas was 
forced by the circumstances of history, however, to spend most 
of his adult life in the active service of his native Thebes. But 
there is sufficient evidence available to reveal the scholarly side 
of his character. For example, in Pelop., 4, 1, his preference for 
learning, attendance at lectures, and the study of philosophy are 
contrasted with the interest of his friend Pelopidas in physical 
exercise. In fact, philosophy is credited with an enduring in- 
fluence on Epaminondas. He was fortunate in having for his 
tutor the famous Pythagorean, Lysis of Tarentum, who after 
expulsion from that city eame to Thebes, where he was wel- 
comed into the home of Polymnis, the father of Epaminondas. 
Lysis was so effective a tutor that he made Epaminondas a Pytha- 
gorean of life-long convictions. To be sure, once he entered 
publie life the opportunities for prolonged study and reflection 
were forever past, but he never ceased throughout his career to 
practice the principles of his persuasion. Polybius in comment- 
ing on his incorruptibility (XXXII, 8, 6) compares him to 
Aristides and Athenaeus (X, 419a) illustrates his well-known 
frugality by describing how like Pythagoras he frequently dined 
on honey alone. The philosophical and ascetic nature of his 
character which emerges from the tradition concerning him is 
a perfect complement to his political and military achievements 
on behalf of Thebes, and because of this ideal balance between 
reason and action in the character we can better understand 
Plutareh's choice of him as the Greek hero in the initial pair of 
the Lives. 

Now an examination of the fifty pieces in the Parallel Lives 
reveals a small number of figures whose equal interest in the life 
of the mind and the practical world makes them very similar to 


* Swoboda, B.-B., V, s. v. “ Epaminondas" (1), cols, 2675-6, discusses 
the later tradition concerning the Theban hero. 

5 Swoboda, op. cit. col. 2676, gives numerous references on this 
matter. See especially Plutarch, De genio Socr., passim, which portrays 
the Theban liberators of 379 B.C. in a philosophie discussion in a 
manner reminiscent of the Seipionic Circle. 
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the Theban hero. They too receive the highest praise Plutarch 
can bestow. In this select number are the Lives of Brutus, Dion, 
and Cato Minor, and these together with that of Epaminondas 
might well be described as the scholar-statesman group of the 
Parallel Lives. All portray men of considerable scholarly and 
philosophical interests who had for the most part to devote 
themselves to public service and offices. Brutus is pictured as a 
combination of philosopher-saint and embattled man of affairs; 
Dion is his Greek counterpart; and Cato Minor is the Stoic 
defender of republicanism who acts on his principles to the 
bitter end. It is interesting to observe the role played by this 
group in the light of the general plan of the entire work. The 
Lives necessarily excluded career philosophers, artists, and liter- 
ary men since the Greeks far outnumbered the Romans in these 
fields and since there was no need to remind the imperial people 
of Greek cultural supremacy. Hence in a biographical collection 
devoted entirely to men of action this elite group stands in an 
ideal position, portraying a type attracted both to the life of 
the mind and to the world of action. Plutarch himself must 
have fancied he had much in common with this personality 
type, to judge from the variety of publie offices he held.” No 
doubt this was a factor contributing to these laudatory portraits. 

It is against the background of the characteristics of this elite 
group of the Lives as well as of the choice of the Roman who 
would make the perfect opposite number to Epaminondas that 
the problem of identifying the lost Scipio can best be examined. 
To this end a comparison of the credentials of the two Scipios 
is now in order. There is little to choose between them on the 
basis of military achievements, for both were great commanders 
and both gained victories which certainly were of the first im- 


° No one to my knowledge has ever made a comprehensive study of 
the Lives for the purpose of classifying them according to personality 
types. H. D. Westlake, C.Q., XXXIII (1939), pp. 11-22, made very 
effective use of this method in analyzing what he called the “ chiv- 
alrous hero" class, which includes Timoleon, Pelopidas, Marcellus, and 
Aem. Paullus. I hope to publish a paper in the not too distant future 
which will classify all the Záves into six general classes. Such an 
analysis will help the reader as he faces this huge and seemingly 
amorphous collection and it will also reveal some of the author’s 
attitudes and problems in treating each of the types. 

7 Ziegler, op. cit., cols. 657-9, describes the various offices and public 
duties performed by the civic-minded Plutarch, 
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portance. In the halcyon days of the Republic, however, the 
moral force of Scipio Minor’s character achieved a pinnacle of 
influence in public affairs which no one before or after him 
was ever to know at Rome. Plutarch himself recognized this 
fact with these words (Tib. Gracch., 21, T): où 8oxoter ‘Papaior 
pndéva Sixawrepoy pdt paddAov dyarnoa. Almost a century after 
his death Cicero immortalized his character and this unsur- 
passed role in the state in De Republica and De Amicitia, and 
though Plutarch came to Latin relatively late in life, these works 
very likely were read by him. On the other hand, Scipio Maior 
was never able to approach such a position in the state, even in 
the years immediately after Zama. Indeed, after a prolonged 
conflict the power of his political foes was decisively demon- 
strated in the “ Trials of the Scipios,” the result of which was 
Scipio’s embittered withdrawal from publie life.® 

Both the Scipios certainly can be called philhellenic, but this 
term requires some qualification in the case of the elder of the 
pair. He and a few of his contemporaries demonstrated an in- 
terest in things Greek, but the heart of his concern for Greece 
was of a political nature. In the first two decades of the second 
century it could hardly have been otherwise. Not until the 
middle decades of the century with the famous literary and 
philosophical circle headed by Scipio Minor was there an effective 
and continuing interchange of ideas between Greek and Roman. 
Scipio’s relations with Polybius and Panaetius were famous, and 
his influence on the latter’s political theory was considerable.!? 


8 See H. H. Seullard, Roman Politics 220-150 B.C. (Oxford, 1951), 
pp. 82-8; 110-45, for a full account of the vicissitudes of Scipio’s career 
from 201 B. C. until his death, and pp. 290-303 for an excellent analysis 
of the “Trials.” A. H. MeDonald, “Scipio Africanus and Roman 
Polities in the Second Century B. C.” J. R. S., XXVIII (1938), pp. 153- 
64, gives a briefer treatment of Seipio's activities in the same period. 

° McDonald, op. cit., pp. 163-4. Ruth M. Brown, A Study of the 
Scipionic Circle (Iowa Studies in Classical Philology, I (19341), tries to 
see three phases to the Circle, the first with Scipio Maior and fifteen 
contemporaries, the second with Scipio Minor and twenty-seven others, 
the last with Laelius and eleven others. But as J. Wight Duff says 
in his review of this book, C. R., XLIX (1935), p. 28, though the roots 
of the Circle went back to Africanus Maior and his companions, they 
simply made possible the actual] flowering of it in the time of Scipio 
Minor and his friends. 

1? For Polybius, see the comment of K. von Fritz, The Theory of the 
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His own literary production consisted only of speeches, but his 
patronage of the work of Terence and Lucilius was of lasting 
importance. Personally affable and of simple habits, a cautious 
general, yet physically brave, he was also a political conservative 
aware of the need for progressive legislation. Velleius Pater- 
culus (I, 12, 3) sums him up very well: omnibus belli ac togae 
dotibus ingentique ac studiorum eminentissimus saeculi sui, qui 
nihil in vita nisi laudandum aut fecit aut dizit ac sensit. This 
short comparative analysis of the military achievements, auc- 
toritas, philhellenism, and intellectual interests of the Scipios 
demonstrates, I believe, the qualities which make Scipio Minor 
the more likely choice for the Roman hero in the first pair of the 
Parallel Lives. His military and political achievements and his 
leadership of the Scipionic Circle make him a perfect subject for 
a biography of the scholar-statesman type and for the portrait 
of the quintessential Roman to be placed opposite the Epama- 
nondas. Lastly, there are some considerations about the deaths 
of these heroes worth noticing. Both Epaminondas and Scipio 
Minor died at the height of their fame, something which cannot 
be said of the victor of Zama. Furthermore, from Plutarch’s 
point of view the deaths of Epaminondas and Scipio Minor must 
have been disastrous for the times? After Mantineia Thebes 
and Boeotia lost their precarious hegemony and political power 
in Greece was again hopelessly fragmented. The mysterious 
death of Scipio in 129 B.C. also removed his stabilizing influ- 
ence from the state in the middle of the social and constitutional 
crisis associated with the name of the Gracchi. 
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Mived Constitution in Antiquity (New York, 1954), p. 26; for 
Panaetius, Adolph Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa (Ber- 
lin, 1896), pp. 6 f., 378, 442. 

12 Münzer, R.-E., IV, s. v. * Cornelius" (335), cols, 1460-2, for this 
point and what follows, 

72 Whatever the failures of the statesmanship of Epaminondas, Plu- 
tarch certainly did not recognize them; see J. B. Bury, A History of 
Greece to the Death of Alexander, 3rd rev. ed. by Russell Meiggs (Lon- 
don, 1952), pp. 625-6. 


THE LEGISLATION OF SPURIUS THORIUS: 
CORRIGENDA. 


In my article in A.J. P., LXXVII, pp. 376-95, I made two 
excursions into prosopography which I now regret, although 
they do not affect my main arguments. The first is a minor 
matter. I found the statement (n. 23, p. 383) that C. Fimbria 
(cos. 104) was killed in the Cinnan disturbances in several 
19th-century commentators on Cicero’s Rhetorica. It appears 
to have no ancient authority nor to find other modern support, 
and accordingly the argument that his identification with the 
orator in De Orat., II, 91 and Brutus, 129 involves an ana- 
chronistic past tense in De Orat., loc. cit. falls to the ground; 
but I still think that his placing in the Brutus is a possible 
argument against the identification. The second is graver, and 
I must plead guilty to oversights so serious that they are as 
inexplicable to me as they are certainly inexcusable. They con- 
cern the stemma of the Claudii Pulchri (Note B, pp. 392-5). It 
is certain that the App. cos. 79 was the father of P. Clodius, 
Clodia, ete. and the brother of C. Claudius (cos. 92) (Cael., 33 
with Har. Resp., 26). That he was the praetor of 89 (Arch., 9) 
is not absolutely secure. The Fasti Capitolini make it certain 
that the cos. 92 was the grandson of another Gaius. Since Cael., 
loc. cit. shows that all Claudii in the direct line back from Clodia 
had held the consulship, at least as far as here concerns us, the 
father App. C. f. of the consul of 92 was probably the consul of 
148, not the App. cos. 130 whose father’s praenomen is uncer- 
tain. Borghesi’s emendation of Planc., 51 and the simplified 
stemma, which I criticised, are thus very plausible. 

This result does not, however, preclude there having been one 
or more parallel branches to whom Appius ille maior may have 
belonged, e. g. the descendants of the cos. 130. Nor is there any- 
thing against Münzer's supposition that it was the cos. 180 him- 
self who made the joke in the Senate referred to by Cicero 
(R.-E., Claudius, no. 11). We do not know when he died, but 
a date before 91 is likely. The date of the discussion on the 
Thorian bill is as uncertain as ever. 

A. E. Dovaras. 
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L. P. WiLKiNSOoN. Ovid Recalled. Cambridge, University Press, 
1955. Pp. xviii + 484; 1 pl. $6.50. 


One can say without any qualification that this is, to date, the 
best existing book on Ovid. In his introduction Wilkinson does jus- 
tice to the well-known works of Sellar, Rand, Ripert, and Frankel. 
But the first did not complete the section on Ovid; Rand’s and 
Ripert’s little books are sketches rather than full portraits; and 
Frünkels Sather lectures, though suggestive, are very idiosyncratic, 
not to say “ fanciful ” as Wilkinson puts it. In contrast, Wilkinson’s 
book is thorough, complete, and admirably balanced. It is not 
* intended as a contribution to scholarship” and is “ addressed pri- 
marily to the Latinate reading public.” But it is at the same time by 
far the most extensive and detailed survey of Ovid’s total work which 
we possess and it takes ample account of all the recent scholarly 
literature. The fact that it is written for a non-scholarly publie in a 
fresh and readable style turns out to be an outstanding asset at which 
even scholars ought to rejoice. 

The book contains an admirable biography (Chapters I and IX) 
and long but succinct chapters on the Amores (IV), the Heroides 
(V), the Ars Amatoria (VI), the Metamorphoses (VIT), the Poems 
of Exile (VIII-X) and the Nachleben (XI-XII). It is equipped 
with ample citations, bibliography, and indexes of Ovid ‘passages 
quoted and of proper names (unfortunately there is no topical 
index). What is so impressive about it is its temperate and humane 
point of view: Wilkinson has no axe to grind—he does not “ sug- 
gest for a moment that we should put Ovid back on his pedestal 
beside Virgil ”—but he also sees what the world has lost in losing 
its hold on Ovid and tries by copious citations and running eriti- 
eisms to show just what Ovid was and was not. In quoting—and his 
quotations are abundant—he always gives both the Latin and his 
own verse translation. The latter is usually in heroic couplets and 
for the most part clear, economical, and felicitous. It stands up well 
against such excellent modern versions as those of Baker, Moore, 
Watts, and Humphries. Much indeed of the book’s value lies in this 
method of citation; we have the Latin text before us and we have, 
in Wilkinson’s English version, a fresh and lively picture of how 
he, in the first instance, feels about the Latin. The method of cita- 
tion followed by so many others (e.g. either mere references or a 
bald prose version) not only makes the reading process very cumber- 
some but puts an unnecessary barrier between the poet and the 
reader. We get far closer to Ovid by Wilkinson’s method and, 
2t what is so often a forbidding obstaele becomes a positive 

elight. 

The book is full of admirable aperçus. I would especially mention 
his discussion of the elegiae Ovid’s debt to his Hellenistie sources 
(pp. 19-23), of the Elegiae couplet (Chapter III) with his admir- 
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able use of analogous instances in English verse, of Ovid’s humor 
in the Amores (IV passim); his balanced treatment of the boring 
and interesting aspects of the Heroides, his rare restraint in his 
account of the sometimes over-praised Fasti, his excellent comments 
on Heinze’s comparison of epic and elegiac narrative (pp. 279-80). 
I find his chapters on the verse of the exile slightly less interesting 
than the others but so (with rather few exceptions) is the verse! 
The two chapters on Ovid in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance 
are very compressed yet far more than the usual blinding forest of 
names and influences which chapters of Nachleben so often are. His 
analyses of Ovid’s influence on Chaucer and Shakespeare are excit- 
ing. (I do not find his account in the Epilogue of Ovid’s decline 
quite so convincing or interesting: the end of the book is perhaps 
its least satisfactory part.) But what is most captivating about the 
work as a whole are the innumerable analyses of the passages cited— 
analyses which are mostly an enthusiastic underlining of the poet’s 
successful strokes. 

Despite all this excellence, however, the book is also somewhat 
disappointing. To put it bluntly: it says little that is really new, 
little that gives us a new insight into Ovid or a new conception of 
his achievement. Nor do I think that this is due solely to the fact 
that it “is not intended as a contribution to scholarship.” The kind 
of new insight I have in mind does not require the apparatus of 
technical scholarship so much as the exercise of a truly critical 
imagination. Let us examine this point a little in relation to Wilkin- 
son’s longest chapter (VII) on the Metamorphoses (pp. 144-240). 

First of all, Wilkinson’s discussion of the sources is disappointing. 
He says (p. 145): “Into the labyrinthine question of Ovid’s debt 
to his predecessors for material I do not propose to penetrate. Fifty 
years have done little to modify the necessarily tentative conelu- 
sions of G. Lafaye and L. Castiglioni in their thorough examination 
of the subject.” But the last fifty years have done much to modify 
our views as to the general relation of Greek “ originals " to Roman 
“ copies ” and it is not true that even Ovid (a relatively neglected 
author) remains where Lafaye and Castiglioni left him. Despite 
his large bibliography Wilkinson fails to mention the significant 
work of A. Rohde; he mentions but does not grasp the importance of 
Hans Diller; and he perhaps more understandably fails to pene- 
trate to the genuine insight beneath the “fanciful” exterior of 
Hermann Fränkel. The first and primary principle to grasp here 
is that the Metamorphoses was a quite novel undertaking anticipated 
by no Hellenistic poet and reflecting in a unique way a Roman 
personality of the Augustan age. Callimachus did not, as Wilkinson 
tells us (p. 152), set out to write in the Aetia a carmen perpetuum 
(in Greek: dewwpa Ouvekés) : that he did not do so is precisely why 
his detractors (the Telchines of fragment 1: Pfeiffer?) abuse him, 
as he tells us in so many words. The linkage of the episodes in the 
Metamorphoses has almost nothing in common with that of the 
Aetia: the proper Roman analogies here are, as Pfeiffer points out 
(Prolegomena, I, p. xxxv and Proc, Classical Assoc, XXXVIII 
er p. 9), the Fasti for Aetia I-II and Propertius IV for Aetia 
I i 


More important, there is so great a spiritual gulf between the 
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Metamorphoses and the Aetia that we can only greet with wonder- 
ing dissent the remark of Wilkinson (p. 155) that “to those... 
familiar with Callimachus, there is nothing novel or unique about 
the spirit of the Metamorphoses.” There are Callimachean touches 
in the Fasti and Ovid's other elegiae poems but even there Ovid's 
subjeetivity is something quite different from the peeuliar mixture 
of realism, antiquarianism, irony, and at times genuine religious 
feeling with which Callimachus approaches his material. Most im- 
portant: whereas Callimaehus like most other Greeks preserves, for 
all his informality and use of the first person, a cool objectivity and 
detachment, we feel in Ovid like most other Romans the constant 
signature of a unique personality. And we feel this no less in his 
“ objective” or epic hexameters than in his “subjective” elegiae 
narratives (here Heinze was earried away by his stylistie analysis 
and I myself in my 1938 article went far too far in his direction). 

For the sense of personality in Roman literature is not confined 
to the more obviously confessional lyric, elegy, or letter: the Aeneid 
or the Annals are personal in a sense that the Argonautica or any 
Greek history are not. That is, they do not merely reflect a man at 
a particular juncture of history, as in one sense all literary works 
do, but they themselves are a highly personal response to events. 
With this goes a quite new style and technique: Heinze, Póschl, 
and others have pointed this out for Virgil but as yet no one (with 
the shining but partial exceptions of A. Rohde and Hans Diller) 
has pointed it out for Ovid. 

The failure to be clear about this blunts the effect of Wilkinson’s 
occasional admirable aperçus. He sees the details and misses the 
ensemble. He has for example excellent bits on Ovid's “baroque” 
descriptions, his “ pseudo-naiveté," his grotesque realism, his bur- 
lesque and humor, the “plastic quality of his art,” his religious 
scepticism, the “mid-summer night’s dream” quality of certain 
scenes, his psychological cleverness and genuine humanity, his 
* clean-eutness" as opposed to Virgil’s and Propertius! “ sugges- 
tiveness” (p. 237), his rhetoric (which is never just topoi), the 
evident flagging of his interest and inventiveness after Book XI. In 
all these criticisms Wilkinson reveals a real freshness and even 
subtlety of appreciation. He correctly warns against over-political 
interpretations of the poem (such as my own of 1938) or the 
absurd attempts of scholars to pretend that the divine machinery 
is always taken by Ovid with epic seriousness or those interpretations 
of the Pythagoras soliloquy (Book XV) which would make Ovid 
into a Pythagorean philosopher. His summary of what Ovid did 
to the Virgilian hexameter is excellent and lucid. What he fails to 
do is to perceive that all these points are facets of a single style 
and a single personality. His criticism remains discursive and, in 
this sense, superficial. 

It seems to me that Ovid is very often just a smooth versifier 
with great verbal adroitness at times verging toward tiresome inge- 
nuity. As an elegist he lacked the personal depth and sense of lived 
amatory experience which make Catullus and Propertius so interest- 
ing; as a writer of hexameter he obviously lacks the seriousness or 
patriotie-moral force, the “ lacrimae rerum ” or pathetic intensity of 
the Aeneid. When he turned into himself as he did in the Exile 
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Poems he occasionally moves us but mostly, if must be admitted, 
reveals a tiresome and unattractive self-pity, a monotony of querul- 
ousness that both bores and repels. But at his best—as he is in 
large sections of Metamorphoses 1-XI—he reveals in both his humor 
and in what is most fittingly called his humanitas—his instinctive 
feeling for poor suffering humanity—a conception of life which is 
to be sure very un-Virgilian and unepie and quite lacking in the 
kind of personal passion that flashes from Lueretius, Catullus, or 
Propertius but which is also unique and precious in its own right. 

On the one hand, Ovid refuses to admit the super-human preten- 
sions of divinity. The comedy of Apollo’s pursuit of Daphne, of 
Jupiter’s taurie wooing of Europa is set against the picture of 
the solemn conclave of the gods which decreed the flood from the 
grandeur of the Palatia Coeli. (The incongruity of maiestas and 
amor here was meant by Ovid—I cannot but think—to have its con- 
temporary Augustan application.) We see this in another way in the 
eontrast of Sol as god and as doting father. On the other hand, 
Ovid's treatment of such poor mortals as Actaeon, Byblis, Aleyone, 
Proeris, or Pygmalion reveals his sympathy for the strietly human 
element as it faces the consequences of passion. There is not a trace 
of the heroic morality of Sophoclean tragedy or Virgilian epic. 
Here Ovid remains faithful to the Euripidean and Hellenistic con- 
ception of human emotion as a pathos of which man is the unhappy 
victim rather than the responsible master. But here also Ovid has 
developed the heretofore merely mythological idea of metamorphosis 
into a kind of cosmice sympathy where it is not the gods (save in a 
thinly symbolic sense) but nature itself which takes pity on suf- 
fering humanity. I would agree with Wilkinson (p. 212) that it is 
wrong to read a conscious system of symbolism into Ovid’s myth- 
ology. There is not theory here so much as an attitude toward 
human and non-human nature. We may not like this attitnde—we 
may justly prefer the moral seriousness of Virgil or the passion of 
Catullus—but we cannot, I think, deny its originality. Above all 
it is something quite different from the art of a Callimachus, Theo- 
eritus, or Apollonius. All these authors, it seems to me quite clear, 
excelled Ovid {and generally Virgil also) in their ability to see 
objects and people as they are (compare here Virgil’s Dido or 
Ovid’s Medea to the Medea of Apollonius, Virgil’s shepherds to those 
of Theocritus, Ovid’s Erysiehthon to Callimachus’) but none of them 
gives us the same sense of personal feeling for life,——none of them 
as narrators seems to stand inside their characters, to feel with and 
for them as Ovid does. Sometimes this subjectivity does not pro- 
duce a happy result: it in fact leads all too often to a sacrifice of 
reality to rhetoric. But when the poet’s feelings are really engaged— 
and these can range from grotesque humor to real pathos—the 
result is more moving than anything in Alexandrine poetry. 

It is of course not quite fair to Wilkinson to demand too much 
of a book not intended for scholars. It is in a way a tribute to his 
achievement that we are made so poignantly aware of what he has 
not done,—of the extent to which his Ovid has not quite come alive. 
Perhaps I can best word my criticism of this really excellent book 
by saying that it is too much of an apology for Ovid—a listing of 
neglected charms—and too little an attempt to see him for what he 
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is. I think that Frankel was wrong in much of his detailed exegesis 
of the poems but I now think he was essentially right in seeing 
that Ovid had'still something quite important to say to his age and 
to us. What I miss in Wilkinson is this kind of perception: his 
book lacks the underlying insight which would have given it unity. 
A it aa as I have said at the outset, the best existing book 
on Ovid. 
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Herne Mette Mutper. Publi Papinii Statu Thebaidos Liber Se- 
eundus commentario exegetico aesthetieoque instructus. Gro- 
ningen, De Waal, 1954. Pp. 390. $4.00 (obtainable from H. M. 
Mulder, Jan van Arkelstraat 15, Kampen [Nederland]). 


Among the many services of Professor P. J. Enk to Latin studies 
must be included the zeal with which he inspired two of his pupils 
at the University of Groningen to take up the challenge presented 
to modern scholarship by the exegesis of the Thebaid. Dr. Mulder's 
edition of the second book now takes its place beside that of the 
first by H. Heuvel (Zutphen, 1932), from whieh it differs by dis- 
pensing with a Dutch translation, by stating that the Latin com- 
mentary is aesthetic as well as exegetie, and by adding a full bibliog- 
raphy and index. Apart from an edition, which resembles Heuvel's, 
of the burial of Opheltes (VI, 1-295) by their fellow-countryman at 
Utrecht, H. W. Fortgens (Zutphen, 1934), and another, more re- 
cently, of the eleventh book in the form of an unpublished London 
thesis by the Rev. A. G. Maher (mentioned by J. Boussard, R. E. L., 
XXX [1952], p. 220, n. 2), these two doctoral dissertations of 
Heuvel and Mulder are unique so far in providing any part of this 
tantalizing epic with the kind of commentary which is badly needed 
for the whole poem. 

The differences between Mulder’s text and that of A. Klotz (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1908) are so few that, instead of a critieal apparatus, a 
dozen footnotes suffice to indieate them. They are mostly concerned 
with punctuation, but, in addition to two orthographical changes, 
Mulder adopts tu for tum at 265, in pectore for in pectora at 327, 
and Alton's inpediunt for inpeditant at 590. Of these substitutions, 
the first presents a less likely monosyllabic elision and does not 
improve the sense, the second seems unnecessary, and the third is a 
slight improvement. 

Three main divisions of Thebaid II are recognized in the mission 
of the ghost of Laius from the underworld in order to exacerbate 
Eteocles (1-133), the marriage of Adrastus’ daughters to Tydeus 
and Polyniees (134-374), and the embassy of Tydeus to Eteocles 
(375-743). In his introductory remarks to each of these sections 
within the commentary and in other notes Mulder is anxious to 
defend the literary art of Statius from strictures like those of Léon 
Legras, whose Étude sur la Thébaide de Stace (Paris, 1905) has 
been responsible to some extent for the low opinion in which this 
poet was held during the next fifty years. What the Thebaid needs 
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now to correct the impression left by Legras is, as Mulder observes 
in his Praefatio, an adequate commentary on the poem as a whole 
in addition to a book like Heinze’s Virgils Epische Technik, but he 
is quick to add that Statius is an unlikely and unrewarding subject 
for a study like Póschl]'s more recent Die Dichtkunst Virgils, Bild 
und Symbol in der Aneis. 

The poet was apparently an innovator in his treatment of the 
story as he was in his language, for example with the summons of 
Laius’ ghost from the underworld at Jupiter’s behest, with the de- 
cision by lot whether Eteoeles or Polynices should reign first, and 
with the mission of Tydeus to Thebes. Arguments that Statius 
betrays lack of structural skill amid his departures from precedent 
may be based, in Mulder’s opinion, on misunderstanding of the 
poem. Legras, for instance, regarded as “un excès évident" the 
intervention of both the Fury and Jupiter in order to promote 
enmity between the royal brothers, but Mulder defends both actions 
cogently. Much, too, is said in the commentary about the róle of 
Adrastus in the Thebaid as a “rex optimus, pietate insignis, sapiens 
quasi Stoleus" (to quote from the Index) instead of the bellicose 
monarch of tradition. 

As for the linguistic innovations, the most serious problem for 
editors of Statius is to decide whether unparalleled usages are 
authentic or corrupt. On 5: Styx inde novem circumflua campis 
Mulder observes that campis is dative and that no other examples 
of this construction with circumfluus are cited by the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. He may of course be right in seeming to accept 
this fact without more ado. But should campis be altered to gyris 
with W. B. Anderson (Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc., CLXXVIII [1941- 
5], p. 10, whieh is one of the very few relevant articles unnoticed 
by Mulder) rather than to ripis with Bentley? Or does the proximity 
of noviens Styx interfusa to campi in Verg., Aen., VI, 439-41 favor 
the retention or the rejection of campis? 

The commentary is copious, lucid, and more extensive than that 
of Heuvel on the first book. Variant readings are carefully dis- 
eussed and no effort is spared to illustrate the meaning of the poet. 
Some of the notes are perhaps over-lengthy or contain elementary 
material, e. g. on 158 f. we find “ natae metri causa pro filiae (— ——) 
seribitur 7": but to complain about this occasional tendency would 
be ungrateful. Instead the following observations are offered with- 
out intent to detract from the eredit due to the editor for his wide 
learning and eareful exposition. 

58. per Arcturum, which Mulder, like Lactantius, correctly under- 
stands as “nor thwards,” may be paralleled by Lue, X, 289: in 
Borean is rectus aquis mediumque Booten describing the general 
eourse of the Nile. 

380. The Sisyphit portus might have been named as Cenchreae 
and Sehoenus on the eastern side of the Isthmus, which was the 
route taken by Tydeus. In the note on 382 (not 381) praetervectus 
Nisum, there is no need to refer to the indireet and to ignore the 
direct part of Lactantius comment: “ Megaram significat, in qua 
Nisus regnavit." In that on 388: laevus abit, there is no mention 
of w’s habet, which is supported by I, 384 (see Alan Ker, C.Q., 
n. s. TIT [1953], pp. 175-6). 
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400-1. On astriferum iam velox circulus orbem | torsit et amissae 
redierunt montibus umbrae the notes give only a partial explana- 
tion, for circulus is the éyavrot kókAos of Eur., Phoen. 477 and 
astriferum orbem is primarily the zodiac. The meaning is “ the year 
has swiftly brought the zodiac with its signs round in a full circle ” 
(in relation to the position of the sun). Statius’ meaning is slightly 
more recondite than that of Verg., G., II, 402: atque in se sua per 
vestigia volvitur annus, which Mulder quotes on 402 for a different 
purpose. As for 401, approval is rightly given to Lactantius’ expla- 
nation that the umbrae are now as they were a year earlier, when 
Eteoeles became king. Nor is Mulder in any doubt that the umbrae 
have nothing to do with * the shade of the leaves whieh have fallen 
and grown again" (the interpretation of the Loeb translator, J. H. 
Mozley, to whose errors Mulder regularly ealls attention). But in 
merely detecting an antithesis, which is not to the point here, in the 
two sentences of 400-1 between night and day, Mulder misses the 
real significance of amissae redierunt montibus umbrae. The higher 
the sun is in the sky, the shorter are the shadows, ef. Ov., Met., IIT, 
50: fecerat exiguas iam sol altissimus umbras and 144: iamque 
dies medius rerum contraxerat umbras. So, when Tydeus tells 
Eteocles that the mountains are casting their shadows again, he 
means that the sun is again low in the heavens in his annual eourse, 
and the time is winter when, to a Roman poet, a new year has 
begun for alternating kingship as for later magistracies. Tydeus 
subsequent language in 403-5 is appropriate to that season: et te 
iam tempus aperto | sub Iove ferre dies terrenaque frigora mem- 
bris | ducere. Although Mulder says here of ferre dies: “ significatur 
ergo molestia solis ardoris" because he again sees an antithesis be- 
tween day and night, two of his parallels (sub Iove frigido and 
gelido .. . sub Iove from Horace and Claudian respectively) seem to 
tell a different story. 

671-2. clipeum nec sustinet umbo | mutatum spoliis, Mulder at- 
tempts to justify umbo as Tydeus’ “elbow” and accepts Vollmer’s 
opinion that the hero's shield, which Statius describes as mutatum 
spoliis, “ durch die zahlreichen Speerwürfe fast seines Leders beraubt 
war." This seems less likely than Anderson’s punctuation (op. cit., 
pp. 11-12) with a semicolon after sustinet and alteration of mutatum. 
to mutatur (or mutatus), whereby the meaning becomes: “and he 
(Tydeus) ean no longer hold his shield; the shield is exehanged for 
spoils," i.e. Tydeus, as Anderson adds, “ drops his shield and picks 
up some portable spoils from his slain enemies instead.” 

“De versu caesura carente cf. vs. 448” at 176 f. and another 
observation on eaesura at 248 would seem to require more explana- 
tion than is provided by references to L. Lehanneur’s Paris thesis 
of 1878. But there are extremely few grounds throughout for the 
slightest complaint about technical details. Errata and misprints in 
this beautifully printed book are rare. “ Klotzius” is a misnomer 
for “ Helmius " in the footnote on p. 215, “ Trist." should be * Fast.” 
in the Ovidian eitation on p. 220, the verse no. of Fast. II, 198 
should be 138 on p. 249, and Jannaccone’s name is misspelled on 
pp. 339 and 362. Minor misprints occur on pp. 113, 123, 132, and 
242. 

Dr. Mulder's learning and good sense in dealing with the many 
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difficulties provided by a single book of the Thebaid deserve the 
highest praise. It is to be hoped that so instructive a commentary 
will have the success it deserves in recalling attention to the interest- 
ing problems and also to the merits of an epic which does not deserve 
oblivion. 


ROBERT J. Gerry. 
UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO. 


O. A. W. DEEE. Statius, Achilleid. Edited with Introduction, Appa- 
ratus Criticus and Notes. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 162. $4.25. 


The Achilleid has its difficulties, but 3n theme, style, and language 
it is more straightforward than the T'hebaid. Therefore, if a revival 
of interest in Statius as an epic poet is to be encouraged, it is the 
more suitable work for recommendation to beginners, especially now 
that it has been equipped for the first time in English with a critical 
and annotated edition which is competently executed and attractively 
produced, 

A succinct Introduction deals with Statins’ life, with the date of 
composition, theme, synopsis, sources, language and style, grammar 
and syntax, and eharaeter-drawing of the poem, and with the influ- 
ence of the poet. The MSS are also deseribed and a select bibliog- 
raphy is added. Dilke’s concern with “ Ueberlieferungsgeschichte ” 
is slight, and he does not discuss the full extent of Klotz’s views 
(summarized with approval by G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e 
critica del testo? [Florence, 1952], pp. 175-7) concerning the ances- 
try of the famous Puteaneus, Parisinus 8051 (P). 

Whereas Silvia Jannaceone, in the immediate predecessor to this 
edition of the Achilleid (Florence, 1950), paid attention primarily, 
apart from P, to the three MSS, Etonensis 150 (E), Gudianus 
54 (K), and Parisinus 10317 (Q), and designated their agreement 
by the symbol o, from which Klotz and Garrod had rightly excluded 
E, Dilke recognizes four groups: (i) P, (4) E and Monacensis 
14557 (R), (ui) Q, K, and Bruxellensis 5338 (C), the last being of 
slight value, and (iv) Bernensis 156 (B), as well as the codices 
deteriores. Thanks largely to his collations for the first time of R 
(fourteenth century) and B (eleventh century), of E throughout, and 
of the other chief MSS anew, the eritical apparatus is fuller and 
more reliable than any provided for the poem so far. The conjec- 
tures of earlier scholars are recorded and a count shows that ten 
of these have been incorporated in the text. (At II, 11 the note in 
the commentary appears to be correct and the apparatus incorrect 
with regard to escendat, which is to be credited to Kohlmann rather 
than to Baehrens.) Dilke also adopts two slight changes of his own, 
oras for auras at I, 676 and Ithaces for Ithacus or Ithacis at I, 733, 
and the partus of the deteriores and other editors is abandoned in 
favor of portus at I, 932. 

Klotz, like Kohlmann before him, may have held P in excessive 
esteem, an extreme instance being his preference at I, 30 for the 
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unmeirieal and “ fatuous parenthesis,” as Housman called it, of dla 
discusso primum subit aera ponto. It is often not easy to decide 
whether P's lectiones difficiliores are improbable Latinity or exam- 
ples of what Wilamowitz described as the poet's “ inveniendi sollertia 
et dicendi audacia.” As an example of “a superstitious cult of the 
Puteaneus," W. Morel (C. R., LV [1941], p. 75), followed by Dilke, 
denounced (in a passage where Achilles describes his training by 
Chiron) II, 142: ardentesque errare casas as giving “both bad 
sense and bad grammar: bad sense because it is really no exploit to 
ramble amongst burning huts, and bad grammar beeause errare (in 
its active forms) cannot govern an object.” Nor, as Dilke observes, 
does there appear to be any parallel for the transitive use of undare 
at I, 86-7: Aeacides ... sanguine Teucros | undabit campos; yet, he 
adds, “ undabit for inundabit seems possible.” Why not, then, errare 
for pererrare as a deseription of Achilles’ nonchalant endurance as 
Chiron's pupil (nec duri tanto sub teste labores, as he says eleven 
lines later)? Is the simple verb so much stranger than ire for perire 
in Luer., ITI, 526? 

Diminishing eonfidence in the tradition represented for the Achil- 
leid by P alone is shown by the remarks of Jannaecone, "non puó 
mantenere questo rango” (in emphatie type, ed. p. 15) and Dilke, 
* modern editors have perhaps been apt to aecept too often P's 
unsupported text" (p. 20). Thus, with R. Helm, Housman, and 
the Loeb translator Mozley, he reject’s P's unam for the unum of 
the other MSS in Thetis’ speech to Neptune at I, 75-6: mec tibi de 
tantis placeat me fluctibus unam | litus et Iliaci scopulos habitare 
sepulcri, But there may be implied in de, as well as its obvious 
meaning with unam, a suggestion of Thetis’ departure from her own 
element, ef. the direction she takes in I, 121-2: de litore surgens | 
Nereis, when she comes to visit Chiron. Also there may be a hint 
of kinship in fluctibus (ef. in Neptune's reply 92 infra: cognatisque 
utere fretis: dabo tollere fluctus), while tantis is “so noble," “so 
worthy of honor" (ef. si quis adhuc undis honor three lines earlier). 
Thetis is beseeching Neptune not to acquiesce in the prospect of her 
sorrowful sojourn by the tomb of Achilles on the rocky Trojan 
shore. 

At I, 282.8: prosequitur divam celeresque recursus | securus pelagi 
Chiron rotat, Dilke defends the rogat of the other MSS against P’s 
rotat by citing Ov., Met., VI, 450: celeres missae spondere recursus, 
and Jannaeeone adds Her., 6, 59: dent modo fata recursus. To 
Wilamowitz’s defense of rotat and description of rogat as “ lan- 
guidum" in his De Tribus Carminibus Latinis Commentatio (Got- 
fingen, 1893), p. 11, it should be added that the pointlessness of 
securus pelagi with rogat is well illustrated by Mozley’s innocently 
literal rendering: “ careless of the sea entreats her speedy return.” 
But with rotat Chiron escorts Thetis and the sleeping Achilles into 
the water and, untroubled by the sea (ef. I, 684: it pelago [or 
pelagi] seeura ratis), canters swiftly round them back to land in an 
equine gesture of farewell (cf. erecto prospectat equo two lines 
later). For the salutation ef. I, 56-7: Tyrrhenique greges cireumque 
infraque rotantur | rege salutato, where the meaning of the verb is 
clear from the dolphins’ lifelike motion in Verg., Aen., VIII, 673-4; 
and for the noun cf. J, 829: variosque quater legere recursus. 
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At I, 723-4: (clipeum) qui pulcher signis auroque asperrimus; 
hasta | haec sat erit, P has hasta, BKQ ardet, and ER astat, which 
Dilke adopts as well as Garrod's nec sat erit in the next line. But 
hasta in addition to clipeum is advocated by the mention of both at 
852-4 and 879 infra. 

The explanatory notes, on the whole, are concisely and helpfully 
informative, but the commentary could have been amplified to advan- 
tage, especially if Statius? affinity with his predecessors had been 
more closely examined and clearly deseribed. For example, the first 
two words of the poem are thus annotated: “ Magnanimum. Used 
by Virgil as an epithet of Aeneas, Aen. I, 260; V, 17, 407; TX, 204; 
by Ovid of Achilles, Met. XIII, 298; by St. of various heroes. 
Aeaciden. A frequent Homerie patronymie for Achilles, derived, 
like Alcides, from a grandfather.” Now, if four Vergilian references 
are worth mention, so too is Aen. X, 771, and Aeneas and Achilles 
are not the only magnanimi in Vergil and Ovid respectively, for 
Voleens and heroes generally in the one and Anchises, Phaethon, and 
(probably) Theseus in the other also have this epithet. Furthermore, 
the note on the second word eould have been merged in that on the 
first with a reference to such a phrase as I. IX, 184: ueyáAas dpévas 
Aiaxiéao, Other examples of indebtedness in the Achilleid to Homer 
as well as Vergil have been assembled more recently by H. M. 
Mulder in the volume of essays which was presented to P. J. Enk 
(Ut Pictura Poesis [Leiden, 1955], pp. 119-28). 

A selection of miscellaneous comment follows: 


P. 8. “Juvenal’s complaint about hoarse Codrus’s recitations ” 
eoncerned Cordus, see John G. Griffith, C. E., n.s. I (1951), pp. 
138-9. 

P, 26. Garrod’s edition was reviewed in B. Ph. W. by Klotz, not 
by R. Helm, for whose review see W. K. Ph., XXV (1908), 597-604. 

P. 71. In the text at II, 72 insidiosus for émperiosus may have 
been corrected by an erratum slip in other copies, but not in that 
whieh was sent for review. 

P. 80, 6f. n. iuvenem deducere. It should have been made clear 
that the verb here means “ to escort" and in Manil, I, 3 “to bring 
down." Duff on Juv., 7, 54 and Dilke here should have spoken of 
“spinning,” not “weaving” (ef. Enk on Prop., I, 16, 41) as the 
original metaphor. 

P. 83, 28 f. n. coeuntia. A reference to Val. FL, I, 284-5 would 
not be irrelevant, and Prop., IT, 1, 22 refers, not to “ Xerxes’ bridge," 
but to his canal across the isthmus of Mt. Athos. 

P. 85, 48 f. n. secundi . . . Iovis, For Neptune so described ef. 
Sen., H. F., 599, Phaedr., 904; Val. Fl, IV, 130. 

P. 87, 64 n. repostam. Cf. Val. Fl, IV, 713. Justice is hardly 
done to this poet or to Lucan in the notes, for the resemblances be- 
tween both of them and Statius in the Achilleid are somewhat more 
numerous than p. 12, n. 2, might suggest. 

P. 87, 66n. The amatory implication of furto should be noticed 
here and at Theb., VIII, 61, as it is at I, 561 infra. 

P. 88, 71n. semideos. lt is said that no other writers speak of 
Theseus as having accompanied the Argonauts, but see Plut., Thes., 
29, 3; Apollod., I, 9, 16; Hyg., Fab., 14, 5; and ef. Pseud. Dio 
Chrys., Or., 37, 14. 
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P. 88, 73 f. n. aut permitte fretum. Thetis has just cried to Nep- 
tune: st quis adhuc undis honor, obrue puppes, i.e. the puppes 
carrying Paris and Helen back to Troy. Dilke translates aut per- 
mitte fretum by “or entrust the command of the sea to me,” and 
remarks “ the omission of mihi is perhaps compensated by its empha- 
tic position (after fas sit) at the end of the sentence.” A glance at 
the context will show that this is an improbable explanation, for 
mihi is too far away. Statius instead is imitating Neptune's com- 
plaint in Val. FL, I, 644-5; veniant Phariae Tyriaeque carinae | per- 
missumque putent, and Thetis is first exclaiming vehemently “ sink 
their ships” and then adding, with ironical disgust, “or else let 
them have the sea by right.” 

Pp. 95-6, 147 n. patria omina. This expression, Dilke suggests, 
“applies to the gift of prophecy, perhaps bestowed on Chiron by 
his father Saturn (Kronos) even if taught him by Apollo.” On 
the other hand the adjective deseribes Chiron’s relationship to Achil- 
les, ef. II, 102: sie dabat ille pater. Indeed, according to one story, 
Chiron was Peleus’ maternal grandfather and consequently the great- 
grandfather of Achilles (W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon, I, 889 s.v. 
4^ Cheiron?"), but Statius was probably thinking of the Centaur 
merely as the foster-father of his young protégé. 

P. 111, 388 n. instabili .. . Delo. Cf also Verg., Aen., ITI, 73-7. 

P. 111, 407 f. n. umbo. This word is said to be “more suitably 
used of & promontory, as here, than of the isthmus of Corinth" in 
Theb., VII, 15. But is not the Isthmius umbo there the Acrocorin- 
thus, for which see Theb., VII, 106-7? 

P. 123, 574 f. n. digitosque sonanti infringit citharae. Here Dilke 
may be right in preferring sonanti to P’s sonantis, but the meaning 
is hardly “makes her fingers supple for (playing on) the lyre.” 
As Jannaecone observes, infringit includes a suggestion of Achilles’ 
passionate ardor, cf. I, 888 infra and note. 

P. 135, 811 n. virili. Dilke finds either virili or virilis “ unexpected, 
since elsewhere Lycomedes’ daughters have no manly attributes what- 
ever," but Ulysses is alluding slyly to Achilles whom he has now 
identifled among the maidens. 

P. 138, 878 n. intactae. That Achilles’ clothes “ miraculously fell 
of their own accord” is possible, but if intactae with vestes could 
be taken as amounting to “ maidenly,” the word would have more 
point. Cf. the concluding words of this scene in 884-5 infra: Pelea- 
que virgo quaeritur ( Peleus’ daughter is looked for in vain). 

P. 140, 908 ff. n. turba. This word hardly ineludes Lyeomedes, 
who, according to his own statement in 775 ff. previously, is now too 
old for warfare. Therefore Prop., IV, 11, 76, as a parallel for three 
people designated as a turba, is not so apposite here as Ov., Met., I, 
355 and VI, 200 would be for two. 


The Achilleid, like any book of the Thebaid, needs a fuller com- 
mentary than is supplied in Dilke's edition, whieh, however, in this 
and other respeets is unquestionably superior to that of Jannaceone 
or of Brinkgreve (Rotterdam, 1913). But, even if Dilke's judg- 
ments are sometimes debatable and his illustrative eomments eould 
be improved by greater familiarity with other poets of the Silver 
Age, he has done his author and Latin poetry in general a service 
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with a work which should attract favorable attention to a pleasant 
little epic. With its many merits and a high standard of scholarship 
which is the aim of the editor throughout, this edition bears witness 
to the fact that the younger Latinists of the United Kingdom are 
not unworthy successors to the generation which numbered Postgate 
and Housman. 


ROBERT J. GETTY. 
UNIVERSITY or TORONTO, 


La Notion du Divin, depuis Homère jusqu'à Platon. Sept exposés et 
discussions par H. J. ROSE, PIERRE CHANTRAINE, BRUNO SNELL, 
OLo» GicoN, H. D. F. Krrro, Fernanp CnHarouTHIER, W. J. 
VERDENIUS. Vandmuvres-Genéve, 8-13 Septembre 1952. Publié 
avec le concours de la Bollingen Fondation, 1954, Pp. viii + 
308. (Fondation Hardt pour VEtude de VAntiquité Classique, 
Entretiens, I.) (Available in U. S. A. from Walter J. Johnson, 
Ine. 125 E. 23rd St, New York.) 


Not only on its title page but in all respects this volume is a 
welcome and notable example of international scholarly collabora- 
tion. The conference reported here was held (September 8-13, 1952) 
in Switzerland under the auspices of a Swiss society, the publica- 
tion was assisted by the Bollingen Foundation of New York, and the 
actual printing was done by the Stamperia Valdonega in Verona. 
The seven scholars who gave the lectures represent five countries, 
and used either French, German, or English. The diseussions that 
followed each lecture, in which three additional scholars took part, 
Victor Martin, Wiliam Lameere, and Olivier Reverdin, are even 
more immediately and delightfully polyglot, as questions, answers, 
and comments succeed one another in any of three languages being 
used. It is, incidentally, a tribute to the careful work of the com- 
positors and the (unidentified) editor that misprints are almost 
entirely absent. 

It is, however, less the novelty of the presentation than the eon- 
tent that matters. Here too there is every ground for satisfaction. 
Each speaker was chosen for recognized competence in his par- 
ticular field, and the lectures, as one would expect, are excellent 
one and all What distinguishes the volume from the usual sym- 
posium is the open discussion after each lecture. While a few of the 
lengthier statements sound prepared, for the most part there is 
every indication of a spontaneous interchange of ideas, of the free 
give-and-take of informed, critical minds centering on a common 
problem. It is this that gives the volume a far greater degree of unity 
than is found in most symposia, however pre-arranged. The oppor- 
tunity to raise critical objections to the views expressed and to have 
these objections at once answered opens the way, if not always to a 
meeting of minds, at least to a clearer definition of the problem 
and the views concerning it that are tenable. 

Since it will not be possible to review in detail the closely argued 
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content of each lecture, it may be helpful to list the speakers and 
titles, with occasional comments on points that seemed of particular 
value. 

The Introductory Lecture by H. J. Rose lays the groundwork 
effectively for what follows. In a typically acute remark he says of 
the title “ Father” used of Zeus: “At least it had the negative 
aspect that we do not normally find the relation of God and man 
paralleled to that of master and slave; it is rather that of the senior 
and junior members of a family.” 

In “Le Divin et les Dieux chez Homère” Chantraine proceeds 
from an exhaustive collection of the relevant passages to examine 
the various aspects of the problem, the meaning ascribed to the 
words daiuwy and @eds, divine intervention, the personal and anthro- 
pomorphie nature of the gods, destiny, and the relation of the gods 
to morality. Homeric anthropomorphism, he rightly insists, is a 
form of rationalism, whieh is at least eomparable to the later at- 
tempts to explain obscure or disquieting phenomena by “ natural 
causes.” And the fundamental Greek drive to discover order, rdéts, 
in the universe finds expression, even amid the anarchy of the 
Homeric Olympus, in the sovereignty of Zeus. Yet one may ask 
whether this “anarchy” is really an inherent aspect of the divine 
society, and not rather an unintentional by-product of the poet’s 
use of the divine machinery, which dramatically produces a conflict 
e een the gods that the religious eonseiousness would not normally 

eel. 

As the starting point for his investigation of “Die Welt der 
Götter bei Hesiod," Bruno Snell takes the catalogs of the Muses and 
the Nereids. Though at first sight this is rather unpromising ma- 
terial, his analysis shows the importance of Hesiod’s attempt to 
account for all the divine forces active in the world: it was, in fact, 
his emphasis on the general rather than the particular that opened 
the way to philosophy. This and his grappling with the problem 
of evil are the great contributions of Hesiod. The lecture of Gigon, 
on “Die Theologie der Vorsokratiker," forms a natural and effec- 
tive sequel. The philosophers were concerned, not with the cults 
practiced in the polis, but rather with the general ideas that had 
come to the fore in and through the work of the poets. Ionian phi- 
losophy, he finds, had two primary aims: the recognition of celes- 
tial phenomena as natural, not as fearsome manifestations of divine 
intervention, and the attempt to fix and define the place of the 
Divine in the universe. 

The essay by Kitto, “The Idea of God in Aeschylus and Sopho- 
eles,” is written with his customary clarity and reveals the sure 
touch of the finest critic of ancient drama in our day. Without 
going into his interpretations in detail, we may note that he empha- 
sizes the double plane, human and divine, on which the dramatic 
action takes place. This does not mean, as is so often said by peo- 
ple who should know better, that the human actors are blind puppets 
of Fate, or Destiny, or the Gods. The men and women of the plays 
are autonomous human beings, with full moral responsibility for 
their acts. But the gods are also concerned and active, and re- 
peatedly the poets reveal to us a double motivation for what takes 
place, one purely human, the other divine. These are coordinate: 
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the gods are indeed Qeot perairin, and the “addition of the divine 
plane gives to the action the authority of a universal, together with 
the sharpness of a particular.” However else they differ, in this 
point the two poets are in full agreement. 

* Euripide et l'aecueil du divin” is one of the last works of F. 
Chapouthier and appeared only after his untimely death. He finds 
three tendencies present in the work of this most bafflmg of the 
three ancient tragedians. In part he is a traditionalist, accepting 
the gods at face value and fascinated with the forms of inherited 
cult and ritual. Again, he shows a strongly negative and critical 
attitude towards the gods, especially as regards the moral value or 
the truth of the myths told about them. Finally there are certain 
positive features that enrich his concept of the divine, of which 
perhaps the most significant is his linking of the divine with the 
inner spiritual life and conscience of the individual. This marks an 
important step towards the later development of pagan—and Chris- 
tian—mystieism. 

Finally, there is the highly suggestive paper by Verdenius, * Pla- 
tons Gottesbegriff.” Perhaps the key idea of his presentation is 
the recognition that to the Greeks “God” is primarily a predicate 
term. “Der griechische Gott ist nicht gottlich, weil er Gott ist, 
sondern er ist Gott, weil er etwas Gottliches ist.” One consequence 
is that, for Plato: “je góttlieher, um so unpersónlicher," and we 
find here also the basic difference between the Platonic (or in general, 
the Greek) concept of the Divine and the Christian concept. 

This review could attempt no more than to suggest the riches 
contained in this volume. It is a book that merits reading, and 
re-reading. The Foundation Hardt has earned our congratulations, 
and we may look forward eagerly to additional “ Entretiens sur 
Vantiquité classique,” of which the second has just been announced. 


Francis R. WALTON. 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Jan-OLor TyAper, editor. Die nichtliterarischen lateinischen Papyri 
Italiens aus der Zeit 445-700. I, Papyri 1-28; III, Tafeln 1-160. 
Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. Pp. 522. (Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet + Rom, XIX, 1, 3.) 


Not all papyri come from the valley of the Nile. There is a 
famous group of Latin documents, deriving chiefly from the archives 
of the church of Ravenna, which unaided by the Egyptian climate 
successfully passed through all vicissitudes and are extant today. 
The first mention of them is in a letter sent in 1433 to Cosimo di 
Medici, the grandfather of Lorenzo, and Jacques Cujas in 1561-62 
was the first to read any of them. In 1805 Gaetano Marini gathered 
them and some others (including, alas, a few forgeries) between 
the covers of one book (I papiri diplomatici raccolti ed illustrat). 
Although & good number of the pieces were subsequently repub- 
lished here and there, Marini’s volume has by and large served as 
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the standard edition. Now Jan-Olof Tjader, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself for a number of significant articles on the Latin 
cursive, has provided a new and up-to-date edition of the most 
important segment of Marini’s work. 

The present edition in no way replaces the earlier. It is limited 
to those private documents which were written in Italy in the 
fifth to seventh centuries (Marini’s pieces span six centuries) and for 
which an original still exists. The year 700 forms a convenient 
terminus, for the documents break abruptly here; the next to follow 
chronologically date a full century and a half later. In the present 
work there are 55 items. Unfortunately it was impossible to print 
the whole at onee. The volumes under review are I, containing 
Nos. 1-28 and III, an atlas of plates of all fifty-five. Volume II, 
devoted to Nos. 28-55 (chiefly contracts) will appear in the future. 
An important papyrus that dates between 425 and 450 and would 
thus form the earliest of the group was unfortunately discovered too 
late to be included (ef. pp. 32 and 66). Of the 55, 36 certainly 
derive from the Ravenna archive and perhaps all do but, since there 
is some uncertainty, Tjader prefers to call them “Italian” rather 
than “ Ravenna" papyri. 

Since a complete replacement for Marini, i.e. the publication of 
all the mediaeval papyri extant, would be a herculean task, Tjáüder's 
decision to stop considerably short of this is fully understandable. 
However, he has made a great contribution to such a projeet for 
he has provided in his general introduction a series of exhaustive 
lists which form a perfect starting point for anyone who cares to 
undertake it. These present, with bibliography and indication of 
present whereabouts: (1) all the mediaeval Latin papyri not in- 
eluded in the present publication (Verzeichnis B, pp. 37-52; 78 
entries); (2) those that would have been included had the originals 
been still extant (Verzeichnis At, pp. 52-6; 12 entries); (3) all 
others whose originals have been lost (Verzeichnis B 1, pp. 56-64; 
45 entries). 

Tjader is a skilled palaeographer and his foremost contribution is 
in this field. It is no doubt because of this particular interest that 
the volume of plates provides full reproductions of all the pieces 
included, a practice which has become extremely rare in papyro- 
logical publications of the last few decades. He has read all but 
four from the originals and his emendations of Marini’s texts or 
those of subsequent editors number in the hundreds; one can place 
complete confidence in his serupulously accurate transcripts. In one 
instance (No. 18-19) he has brought together two pieces which had 
hitherto been considered parts of separate documents. In a lengthy 
introduction he discusses the script in detail, reproducing each letter 
and showing how it appears in various combinations (pp. 86-128), 
and provides one exhausive list of the different methods of abbrevia- 
tion practised by the scribes (pp. 132-46) and another of their 
numerous orthographic aberrancies (pp. 146-65). As illustrative 
material for the development of the script he reproduces the relevant 
portions of Marichal’s catalogue of Latin papyri from Egypt (pp. 
88-95), adding a few items that were published after Marichal wrote 
(1950). Illustrative examples from inscriptions and literature, ete. 
for the orthographical and phonological variants are generally in- 
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cluded in the commentaries to the individual pieces. Surprisingly, 
Tjader has not used for this purpose the material from Egypt 
although it offers many illuminating parallels (e.g., ef. the list in 
P. Colt, Il, pp. 12, 13, 17 with Tjader’s, pp. 146-65. Especially strik- 
ing is the parallelism in the use of unassimilated forms; ef. P. Colt, 
II, p. 17 and Tjader, pp. 164-5). 

The documents are all well known and some are even famous. 
Only four are not to be found in Marini and of these only one has 
never been published before. The twenty-eight of the present volume 
inelude estate records, wills, an appointment of a guardian, a release 
and—the heart of the collection—nineteen donations, in most of 
which the church of Ravenna figures as beneficiary. No. 2 is the 
famous piece that mentions property eonfiseated from the Arians by 
Justinian and handed over to the church of Ravenna (the wheels of 
bureaueraey turned no faster then than now: the transfer probably 
started in 557; by 565 it still had not been completed). No. 10-11 is 
the equally famous document concerned with a piece of property 
near Syracuse that Odoacer had donated to Pierius, one of his 
powerful supporters. All walks of life are represented from Ste- 
phanus, vir illustris et magnificus (No. 18-19) through a well-to-do 
silk merchant (4-5.B V 11-VI 2) to a tailor (14-15) and an ex-slave 
(20). Many illiterates appear and not only from among the lower 
classes: a man could become a subdeaeon or make his way to the 
command of a numerus without being able to read or sign a docu- 
ment with anything but a eross (Nos. 8, 23). All the pieces offer 
rich material for the social and economic hfe of the times which, 
with the appearance of this new edition, may be used more than 
it has in the past. (Neither Dill in his Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire nor Bury in his Later Roman 
Empire even mentions the documents; Stein’s Hist. du Bas-Empire 
lists Marini in the biblography but hardly utilizes the volume for 
socio-economice evidence). 

For each piece Tjäder provides a bibliography, text, translation, 
apparatus, and commentary. The last is particularly good on palaeo- 
graphice, grammatical, and orthographie points, and fully adequate 
in the identification of personalities and the explanation of adminis- 
trative and legal terms. In addition, the nineteen documents dealing 
with donations are preceded by a long introduction (pp. 250-79) 
that classifies the various elements found in such instruments and 
traces their development (Tjader concludes that a complete change 
of procedure took place in the middle of the sixth century and 
raises the question of how much this was due to the introduction of 
Greco-Byzantine practices and how much to the influence of the 
church). 

Ten pieces which fall within the limits of this volume have been 
omitted because their originals are no longer extant (pp. 52-6). 
The texts of three of them are reproduced in various connections 
(P1 2 on p. 299, Pt 6 on p. 396, P1 7 on p. 370) but for the 
others one must go to Marini. This decision is open to question. It 
arose perhaps from the author's particular concern with palaeog- 
raphy, for such pieces are, to be sure, useless from that point of 
view. Their value as sources of linguistic evidence is also probably 
doubtful since one cannot check whether a given aberrant form 
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came from the pen of the ancient scribe or the modern editor. But 
to those who use the papyri as sources for economic or social or legal 
history, a transcript even admittedly imperfect can still supply 
significant information. 

If Tjader has been successful as a palaeographer, he has signally 
failed in some of the fundamental duties of an editor of papyri. 
Scholars have been publishing such volumes for well over half a 
century and they have gradually achieved a standard technique. 
For some reason Tjader did not use these as a model and, as a 
result, he has seriously curtailed the usefulness of his volume. 
Decades ago it was recognized that the key to an edition of papyri 
was its indexes; if anything, papyrus publications are over-indexed, 
if such a thing is possible. Tjader provides merely an index of 
names, a miserably inadequate index of selected words, and an 
equally inadequate general index (I even found an omission in one 
of the few places where the index purports to be exhaustive: the 
rubrie numerus [p. 521], presumably to be followed by all occur- 
renees, omits numerus Dacorum No. 18-19.29, 64). In routine 
checking of various points I had to skim over each text half-a-dozen 
times simply beeause there was no index verborum. The omission 
was so striking that at first I thought that complete indexes were 
to be included in the second volume, but there is an express state- 
ment to the eontrary (p. 14). 

It is the practice of most modern editors to number the lines of a 
doeument eonseeutively no matter whether the papyrus is written in 
parallel eolumns or whether it consists of several separate fragments. 
This makes reference to it as simple as possible. Tjader has not 
followed this system. If the original papyrus consists of two pieces 
he assigns it a hyphenated number, e.g. No. 4-5, No. 18-19. He 
ehanges the line numbering with eaeh eolumn and he oceasionally 
introduces the marking of separate fragments by letters. The only 
way a user ean refer, say, to the 33rd line of the well-known piece 
containing notices of a series of wills is by the monstrosity “ P. 4-5.B 
II 10," thereby nearly trebling the chances of making an error. 
Then, to compound the complexity, instead of referring entries in 
the apparatus criticus and the commentary to line numbers, he has 
introduced two further systems of reference: superscript letters for 
the first and superseript numerals for the second. Lastly, the eom- 
mentaries are all ineonveniently lumped together in a seetion at the 
back of the book. This sort of thing is generally done to save com- 
position costs; in a publication that eosts over $30 we can legiti- 
mately expect to have commentary accompany document. 

The apparatus criticus is held down to a minimum. "Tjüder's 
readings are so clearly superior to those of his predecessors that it 
would have served no purpose to perpetuate them and he has wisely 
refrained from doing so, except where uncertainty still exists. He 
has wisely refrained as well from cluttering the apparatus with the 
correction of common orthographieal variants. He has, however, 
gone further and excluded corrections of scribal blunders. This 
move was ill-advised. The scholar who picks up this book merely to 
consult certain referenees—and there will be many more such than 
those who read it from cover to cover—will often be puzzled. He 
will wonder whether the modern editor or the ancient scribe com- 
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mitted pefecte (13.389) or epodecta (20.91) or Crihsogonus (18- 
19.B 41). The explanation of the first is buried in a note to a later 
line in the document (13.48, comm. 12) and the second ean be found 
in the list of orthographical variants in the general introduction 
(p. 162); one gets no light on the third until one reaches the index 
of personal names. When an orthographical variant leads to con- 
fusion, Tjader enters the correct form in the apparatus. But he is 
not at all thoroughgoing: e. g., relicta for relecta 1s noted in No. 13 
but left without eomment in Nos. 4-5, 6, 8. 

I mentioned above the general high quality of the commentary. 
Only here and there did I note points whieh deserved and did not 
receive comment and these were mostly minor (e.g., the consistent 
use in No. 16 of the nominative T'heodosiacus instead of the genitive 
calls for a note, and words like ypycoxaraAAdkrns in 16.38 or proemp- 
tor in 4-5.B VI 4, which are certainly rare if not hapax, should 
have been signalized for the lexicographers). However, some of 
Tjader’s exasperating practices have crept into this portion of his 
work as well. The first appearance of an illiterate in the documents 
is 45.B IV 4 and they oceur frequently thereafter. Tjader has 
very nicely summarized the evidence of his papyri on this score— 
and buried it in a footnote on p. 271 with absolutely no cross refer- 
ences in the commentaries. The use of the term uncia as a fraction 
of a holding first occurs in No. 8.IT 15 and often elsewhere. Not 
until the commentary to 16.12 does Tjader cite Léerivain, Partage 
oncial and he provides no cross references to this note. (In one sense 
it doesn’t matter since he has omitted the full citation of this work 
from the general bibliography and I was unable to track it down.) 
An article on the “ noms bizarres adoptés par les premiers chrétiens ” 
is cited for Prejecticius in No. 4-5.B III 11, but Cumquodeus (2.15) 
and Deusdedit (4-5.B VII 2), which seem just as bizarre, are left 
without comment. Syrians first appear in the documents in No. 
4-5.B VI 14 but no citation of bibliography oceurs until 20.83 and, 
again, no cross references are provided. Bibliography for horrearius 
and defensor is not to be found in the commentaries at all; it is 
included, of all places, alongside the entries for those words in the 
index. 

I have noted a few points which need comment or correction. For 
additions to the list of wills from Egypt on pp. 192-3 see now R. 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt (second edition, 
Warsaw, 1955), pp. 193-4. The explanation furnished for XMT in 
comm, 7 to 6.23 1s now out of date; ef. P. Colt, 7 introd. and A. D. 
Nock’s review in Speculum, XXVI (1951), p. 505, as well as the 
commentary to P. Mich., 378. Sana mente integroque consilio which 
oeeurs in the Roman wills (e. g., 4-5.À. 10, ef. eomm, 4) perhaps is 
to be connected with the formula voóv kai ópovov which is found so 
frequently in Greco-Egyptian wills; ef. H. Kreller, Erbrechtliche 
Untersuchungen, pp. 309-10. In 4-5.B VI 13 and VI 6, olosirico- 
prata is a “ Seidenhündler" rather than a “ Seidenfabrikant.” On 
p. 258 Tjader points out that Justinian’s Nov. 47, issued on 31 
August 537, which introduced a new system of dating documents, 
only gradually affected the scribes’ practices: the old system was 
used until 552, new and old from 552 to 557, and only from then 
on did the new fully supplant the old. The evidence from the Egyp- 
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tian papyri is not nearly so cut and dried: some scribes used the 
new as early as 541 (P. Catro Masp., 67126) and some clung to the 
old as late as 565 (P. Cairo Masp., 67109). In No. 14-15.A I 2 and 
ff., bracarius is a maker of leg-bindings rather than a “ Strumpf- 
hosenwirker ” (p. 308) or * Strumpfwirker" (p. 313), or he may 
be merely a tailor as in Diocl. Edict. 7.42. In 16.38 ypvowkaraAakris 
(for ypvcokaraAAdákTgs) is translated “ Bankier"; the title is very 
exact and should be rendered “ Geldwechsler.” Bankers did a good 
deal more than deal in foreign exehange. In 20.91 and 124 epodecta/ 
ypodecta (i.e., twrodéxrns) is a “Steuererheber” rather than an 
^ Hinkassierer.” No. 16.26 (ef. comm. 12), dated ca. 600, mentions 
a numerus Theodosiacus and Tjader, citing three other occurrences 
of roughly the same period, quite reasonably conjectures that the 
unit was named for Theodosius, son of Maurice. An unpublished 
Colt papyrus dating 512 (to appear shortly as P. Colt 15) refers 
to an ápiÜuós Meodoctaxey stationed in the Negeb. C. J. Kraemer, 
the editor, argues cogently that the unit was probably activated 
between 420 and 430 by Theodosius II and that it was disbanded 
shortly before 600. Was it reactivated in Italy? Or, since the old 
unit of the same name was now out of existence, was a new one 
created in Italy and named after Maurice’s son? 

As I mentioned at the outset, Volume II of this publication has 
not yet come off the press. I earnestly hope there is still time to 
add three appendices: (1) a series of indexes such as any standard 
edition of papyri has or, at the very least, an index verborum; 
(2) the text of those pieces published by Marini but omitted by 
Tjader because their originals were lost; (3) the new papyrus whose 
discovery came too late to enable it to be included in this volume. 
Certainly, without the first, it will be impossible for scholars to 
derive anywhere near the benefits they should from this edition. 


LIONEL Casson. 
New YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Giuseppe NENCI Pirro: Aspirazioni egemoniche ed equilibrio medi- 
terraneo. Torino, 1953. Pp. 199. (Universita di Torino. ` Pub- 
blicazioni della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, V, fase. 2.) 


This book is a protest against the anecdotal picture of Pyrrhus, 
prevalent in both ancient and modern times, and an attempt, as the 
title implies, to understand Pyrrhus and his policies in the light of 
conditions in the Mediterranean in the first decades of the third 
century B. C. In the first two chapters Nenci grapples at length and 
somewhat repetitiously with the problem of the sources. He main- 
tains convincingly that Pyrrhus’ personality lent itself to biographi- 
cal treatment and that in the course of the third century two bio- 
graphical traditions developed about him—a popular and eulogistie 
one, and a hostile one produced by the Cynics to whom Pyrrhus was 
the perfect example of the man who was never satisfled with his 
lot. The arguments that behind these biographieal treatments stood 
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Pyrrhus! own autobiography (ivopuviyara), traces of which ean be 
detected in Frontinus, are not particularly convineing. The author 
is undoubtedly correct that the biographical accounts, because of 
their inclusion of only carefully selected material, give a rather 
distorted picture of Pyrrhus. His aim to free himself as much as 
possible from the biographical tradition is certainly commendable, 
but, since there are few other sources on Pyrrhus, the result is that, 
when he tries to analyze Pyrrhus’ policies, he often has to resort to 
speculation or downright guessing. 

The main theme of the book is the close collaboration between 
Pyrrhus and the first two Ptolemies. It is known that Pyrrhus with 
his wife Antigone, stepdaughter of Ptolemy I, was restored with 
Ptolemaic help to Epirus in 296. There seems little doubt that in 
the following years his activities against Demetrius (not Antigonus, 
p. 96) were in Ptolemy’s interests as well as his own. In 280 Pyrrhus, 
in response to a call from Tarentum, set out on his famous western 
expedition. The traditional interpretation is that Pyrrhus intended 
to help Tarentum, as requested, against Rome and at the same time 
to establish his own kingdom in Italy. Nenei, however, is convinced 
that the response to Tarentum's appeal was only & pretext on 
Pyrrhus part. The real objective of the eampaign was Carthage, 
not Rome. Philadelphus wished Egypt’s western commercial rival 
to be eliminated, and Pyrrhus, who had politieal but not economie 
ambitions, was the perfect tool for this purpose. 

The author's two chief theses—that Ptolemy wanted the elimina- 
tion of Carthage and that Pyrrhus was to be the agent—are obvi- 
ously important if they can be proved. Much of the evidence, how- 
ever, which Nenci adduces to support his theories does not neces- 
sarily lead to the interpretations which he advocates, and some of 
the arguments seem inconsistent. The marriage of Agathocles to 
Theoxena, the daughter of Ptolemy I, even supposing Nenci is cor- 
rect in dating it to the period 310-307 (p. 122), is hardly proof 
that Ptolemy was behind Agathocles’ attack on Carthage. The adop- 
tion by Soter (after 300) of the so-called Phoenician currency 
standard, presumably to aid Egyptian trade in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, could have been expected to serve the same purpose in the 
west and need not signify that Egypt was getting ready for the 
conquest of western markets (p. 116). Rostovtzeff (Soc. and Econ. 
Hist. of the Hellenistic World, I, pp. 394-7), after studying the evi- 
denee, concluded that relations between Egypt and Carthage were 
friendly. The argument (p. 119), that the Ptolemies did all in their 
power to conciliate the Phoenicians while at the same time planning 
to ruin Carthage which had always been united by the closest ties 
to its mother country, seems to involve a contradiction. It should not 
be forgotten that Appian (Sic. I) specifically says that at the time 
of the First Punic War Philadelphus was on terms of friendship 
with both Romans and Carthaginians. 

Neners handling of the evidence for the years 282-280 is par- 
ticularly open to criticism (pp. 95-7). He is surprised that after 
the deaths of Lysimaehus and Seleueus Pyrrhus did not press his 
elaims to the throne of Macedon, but instead allowed Ptolemy 
Keraunos to establish himself there without a struggle. The usual 
explanation of Pyrrhus’ conduct is that at the time of Keraunos’ 
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murder of Seleueus early in 280 Pyrrhus was already too much 
involved in his final preparations for sailing to southern Italy to 
turn his attention to Macedon, even if he had dared faee Keraunos, 
now master of the armies of both Lysimachus and Seleucus. Nenei 
rejects this reasoning and supports his arguments by accepting, with- 
out discussion, Corradi’s (Studi Ellemistici [1929], pp. 123-4) now 
discredited date of 282 for Korupedion and the same year (? p. 96) 
for Keraunos’ assassination of Seleucus and seizure of Macedon. 
Thus Pyrrhus would have had ample time to campaign in Macedon, 
if he had so wanted, but he neglected this opportunity in obedience 
to the wishes of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus was anxious to have 
Pyrrhus set out against Carthage beeause, having recently recon- 
eiled himself with Keraunos, he felt that Macedon was now in the 
hands of un sovrano fedele (!). Actually Justin, XVII, 2, 9, says 
that Keraunos deprecatur concordiam with Philadelphus—the logical 
inference being that no agreement was reached. Although Justin, 
XVII, 2, 13-14, speaks of sid given to Pyrrhus for his expedition 
by Antigonus, Antiochus, and Keraunos, while no mention is made 
anywhere of aid given by Ptolemy II, Nenci is convinced that Egyp- 
tian financial assistance was very great. The failure of any ancient 
author to refer to it is attributed to the secrecy of Ptolemaie diplo- 
macy. And, finally, as further proof that Pyrrhus’ campaign was 
directed against Carthage, it is asserted (pp. 135-6) that the three 
kings would not have aided him unless they had been assured that 
he intended to fight for the Greeks against Carthage. There is much 
to be said for the old notion that the real concern of the kings was 
to remove a dangerous trouble maker from Greece. In the available 
evidence dealing with the eve of Pyrrhus’ departure for the west, 
Justin’s statement (XVII, 2, 15), that Pyrrhus married the daugh- 
ter of Keraunos, lends itself most readily to support of Nenci’s 
interpretation, but in this marriage one can equally well recognize a 
precaution taken by Pyrrhus against any possible meddling in 
Epirus by the unserupulous Keraunos. 

In his discussion of sources the author remarks (p. 33) that the 
subsequent greatness of Rome caused later anthors to take it for 
granted that Pyrrhus’ purpose was to carve out a kingdom for him- 
self in Italy at the expense of Rome, Nenci, of course, believes that 
Pyrrhus intended to remain in Italy only long enough to arrange 
satisfactory terms between Tarentum and Rome and then to turn 
to his real goal—Sicily and Carthage. The Romans, however, who 
for some years had been aggressively interfering in southern Italy, 
were convinced that Pyrrhus’ ambitions were directed against them. 
This attitude of the Romans caused Pyrrhus to get far more involved’ 
in Italy than he (and Philadelphus) had ever planned, but his con- 
stant efforts to negotiate with the Romans show that Rome was not 
his real enemy. This is a possible interpretation of the course of 
events—and Nenci elaborates it with great ingenuity—, but others 
could be offered. It is certain that Pyrrhus was interested in Sicily, 
but, unless one accepts the theory that the whole expedition was 
engineered by Philadelphus to eliminate Carthage as a commercial 
rival, it could be argued that Pyrrhus, like the Athenians long before 
(Thueydides, VI, 90), was dreaming of Sieily, Italy, and Carthage. 

I have an uncomfortable feeling that I may have been unduly 
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harsh in my eriticisms of this book, but its many merits are too often 
overshadowed by serious faults—verboseness, repetitiousness, eare- 
less use of evidence, and the building of theories for which there is 
no evidence. The book reveals a wide knowledge of the Hellenistic 
period on the part of the author and much originality, but on finish- 
ing it one has the disappointed feeling that, despite its ability to 
stimulate the reader to new ways of thinking, it cannot honestly be 
called a success. The delineation of Pyrrhus as an irresponsible 
adventurer may be unsatisfactory, but Pyrrhus as a mere pawn of 
the Ptolemies does not make a convincing portrait. 


JOHN V. A. FINE. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE HOMERIC SIMILE: 


A study of the function of the Homeric simile must begin 
with a short discussion of certain general principles concerning 
the status of the simile as a device of oral poetry, its date, and 
the relationship between simile and context. It is necessary to 
include the short comparison which has no finite verb of its 
own as well as the long simile which contains one or more finite 
verbs. There are two main forms of short comparison and two 
main forms of simile. The most rudimentary form of “ short 
comparison " is that based on the comparative of the adjective, 
for example: @accovas ipckev . . . trmovs (XIII, 819).2 Such 
expressions are usually of a proverbial kind.? Most of the short 
comparisons, however, consist of an introductory word such as 
òs, followed by a noun which is often qualified by an adjective 
or a participle.* We may properly apply the term “simile” to 
cases in which one or more clauses containing a finite verb or 
verbs are attached to the original phrase of comparison,’ e. g.: 


1I am greatly indebted to Professor and Mrs, T. B. L. Webster and 
Mr. E. W. Handley for help in the preparation of this article. 

*In quotations from Homer Roman numerals refer to books of the 
Iliad and Arabic numerals to those of the Odyssey. 

? See P. Chantraine, Grammaire Homérique, IL (Paris, 1953), p. 151, 
and H. Thesleff, “Studies on Intensification in Early and Classical 
Greek," Soc. Soient. Fennica: Comm. Hum. Ditt, XXI, 1 (1954), p.320 

t The comparison may involve two nouns, e.g.: XII, 292 f., where 
Aéor8' and Bovelv correspond to Zaprydéva and ’Apyelocor. 

* Compare the use of adjective and relative to produce enjambement. 
See Milman Parry, "Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse- 
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Mpo OpviÜL éowós, 

DS TÉ ius . Sedera (5, 51 ff.). 
Distinct from this again is the long simile which consists of a 
separate sentence introduced by ws őre or similar words.® It is 
generally assumed by scholars today that the long simile de- 
veloped out of the short eomparison, but it would be unwise to 
insist on a rigid theory of the historical development of the 
simile as a linguistic form." 


The short comparison as found in both the Ziad and the 
Odyssey has certain marks which suggest that it was a formula 
to assist the process of improvised oral composition. The minia- 
ture lay of the Trojan Horse recited by Demodocus contains one 
short comparison (8, 518). The short comparison is found most 
frequently at the end of the line, the most convenient position 
metrically. The repetition of the same formulaic comparison 
within the same book is possibly the result of the conditions of a 
single improvised recitation in which such a comparison was 
uppermost in the bard’s mind.? In oratio recta the short com- 
parison sometimes suggests the language of everyday speech; 
this is particularly noteworthy in expressions of abuse, as when 
Irus compares Odysseus’ talk to that of an old baking woman 


Making," H.8.0.P., XLI (1930), p. 127, and A. B. Lord, “ Homer and 
Huso III," T. A. P. A, LXXIX (1948), pp. 113 £. 

e The paratactie simile (0, 162 ff.), in which the picture is presented 
without any formal words of introduction should be added. It is clear 
from the form of the words &t the resumption of the narrative that 
such an expression is to be regarded as a simile, This simile is unique 
in Homer, both in its paratactic form, and in its subject matter, in 
that it takes as criterion of beauty a real and individual tree at Delos 
that was the object of wonder. For the paratactic simile in tragedy see 
W. Hörmann, Gleichnis und Metapher in der griechischen Tragödie 
( Munich, 1934), pp. 5 ff. 

7 On the linguistic development of the simile see G. P. Shipp, Studies 
in the Language of Homer (Cambridge, 1953), p. 81, and H. Frankel, 
Die homerischen Gleichnisse (Göttingen, 1921), p. 111. The latter work, 
still the most important study on the subject, contains a most sensitive 
examination of the individual similes. Both of these works will be re- 
ferred to hereafter by the author’s name only. 

8 E.g. the repetition of the formula, Geddy piorwp drddayros (3, 110 
and 3, 409), which is followed by a similar expression, óéuas á0avároiwtv 
ógotos at 3, 468. 
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(18, 27).° This comparison occupies the first half of the line 
up to the caesura. Similar abusive comparisons at 18, 29 and 
240 fill the space from the caesura to the end of the line. Such 
comparisons seem to contain elements of the vocabulary of the 
everyday speech of Ionia, but their metrical shape is that of the 
old formulae of epic.!? 

The short comparison is found in most oral epics of other 
literatures.** The use of the long simile, however, seems rare in 
oral epics other than the Iad and Odyssey." There seems no 
reason why long similes could not have been produced in the 
conditions of purely oral composition ; there is no intrinsic need 
to postulate writing or slow-speed dictation, though such proce- 
dures are not to be dismissed as impossible or even unlikely.'? 

While the short comparison is to be regarded as a device with 
a long ancestry, the long simile seems to belong to one of the 
latest strata of the Homeric language. Shipp’s linguistic analysis 


* On this comparison see H. G. Oeri, Der Typ der komischen Alten in 
der griechischen Komödie, seine Nachwirkungen und seine Herkunft 
(Basel, 1948), p. 89 and p. 13. On colloquial elements see also Fränkel, 
p. 70 (on beast fable), and compare the view of I. Waern, Is 'Oceréa 
(Uppsala, 1951), esp. pp. 19 ff. and pp. 45 ff., that certain kennings 
have & colloquial origin. 

10 Such colloquial elements seem yet another indication of the dif- 
ference in style between speeches and narrative; compare the demon- 
stration by P. Krarup, “ Verwendung von Abstracta in der Direkten 
Rede bei Homer,” Class. et Med., X, 1 (1949), pp. 1ff., that abstract 
nouns are much commoner in O. R. Simile in O. R. is part of the rhet- 
orice of the speech, and is intended to make an impact on the character 
who listens to it; often in speeches of abuse and expostulation a warrior 
is compared to something incongruous such as a woman or a child. See 
p. 128. 

1 Cf, F, Dirlmeier, ^ Homerisehes Epos und Orient,” Rh. M., N.F., 
XCVIII, 1 (1955), pp. 22-3; Shipp, p. 80 f. 

12 See Sir Maurice Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), pp. 208 ff.; 
U. Sprenger, “ Der Vergleich in der Germanischen, Grossrussischen und 
Griechischen Heldendichtung,” Lewis, III, 1, pp. 135 ff. 

18 See A. B. Lord, “Homer’s Originality: Oral Dictated Texts,” 
T. A. P. A,, LXXXIV (1953), pp. 124 ff. Lord believes that the piling 
up of similes and the extended simile in Homer are a result of the 
method of dictation. This theory, though attractive, is open to the objec- 
tion that the piling up of similes is to be found in other oral poetry (ef. 
Bowra, op. cit., pp. 2721f.). On dictation and writing see also Sir 
Maurice Bowra, Homer and his Forerunnere (Edinburgh, 1955), pp. 
10 f. 
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has confirmed that the similes of the Iliad are late, and that 
archaisms in them are extremely rare.!* It seems also that most 
of the subject matter of the similes belongs to a late date; this 
is particularly likely with “unique” similes, e.g. the sand- 
castle (X V, 362), in contrast to those which are “ typical," 1. e. 
those which, though in many ways individual compositions for 
their context, draw on a stock class of subject matter, such as 
natural phenomena. The ancient commentators insisted that 
some of the similes did not belong to the Heroic age of the 
narrative of the Ikad.: The animals seem to have belonged to 
the world of the eoast of Asia Minor; some of the details of the 
observation of inanimate nature too are appropriate to that 
coast.!9 This accords with the view of Nilsson that in the similes 
Homer incorporated the most recent elements of life and civiliza- 
tion." In general the bard derived his similes from things 
within his own and his hearers’ experience, though not neces- 
sarily their everyday experience; but one should not reject the 
possibility that occasionally older elements were transmitted in 
similes.'$ 


* Shipp, esp. p. 79. The conclusions of his analysis are accepted by 
L. R. Palmer in (ed.) Platnauer, Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship 
(Oxford, 1954), pp. 22 ff. 

15 E.g. Z to XVIII, 219. H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad 
(Cambridge, 1952), p. 2 and n. 5 (p. 62), assigns a late date to this 
trumpet simile, and associates the simile of the dyed ivory (IV, 141) 
with the revival of the ivory trade in the ninth and eighth centuries, 
quoting R. D. Barnett, J. H. S., LXVIII (1948), p. 3. Familiar knowl- 
edge of iron (IV, 485; 9, 393) is not earlier than the Protogeometrie 
period (D. H. F. Gray, J. H. S., LX XIV [1954], p. 14). 

!5 On animals see O. Körner, Die homerische Tierwelt, ed. 2 (Munich, 
1930), who has brought an expert zoological knowledge to the study of 
Homeric fauna. He states (p. 2) that every animal mentioned in the 
similes belongs to the time of Homer on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
that the life of the lion is portrayed with more understanding in the 
Iliad than in anything until the middle of the nineteenth century. Note 
also the reference to Asia Minor in the simile of the cranes at the 
Cayster (II, 459). On observation of nature see the graphic description 
of a storm near Iearia in R. Hampe, Die Gleichnisse Homers und die 
Bildkunst seiner Zeit (Tübingen, 1952), pp. 7 f. 

17 M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933), pp. 276 £.; ef. 
Shipp, p. 83. 

18 Fränkel, p. 98, argues that similes may contain things that were 
rare in the life of the hearer, e.g. a lion hunt, and (pp. 99 ff.) that 
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Though the short comparison usually has one point of con- 
tact with the immediate context, which may fairly be described 
as a tertium comparationis, the relevance of a great part of the 
long similes cannot be explained in such simple terms. Frankel 
has shown that the whole picture of the simile explains the 
whole picture of the event.*® The simile is related to its context 
in a variety of ways. The description of the blinding of the 
Cyclops contains a simile which corresponds to the situation at 
several points. Odysseus and his men whirl the sharpened stake 
in the Cyclops’ eye in the way that a man drills a hole in a 
ship’s timber (9, 384). Odysseus stands leaning on the drill 
from above, so does the craftsman; Odysseus’ companions like 
‘the workman’s mates whirl it round from beneath. The last 
clause of the simile: 76 8 rpéye: éupevés atlet corresponds to the 
continuously whirling movement of the stake.2° Sometimes de- 
tails which are logically unessential enhance the total picture. 
In the simile of the felled poplar (IV, 482) the additional de- 
tails—the growth of the tree, and the purpose for which it has 
been felled—have a graphic value. As a result one is more 
interested in the tree, and so feels more sympathy for the fallen 
warrior to whom it is compared. 

Consequently, as the correspondence between simile and con- 
text is multiple and complex, it is often difficult to assign a 
single function to a given simile. Sometimes a simile describing 
a warrior in battle which has a movement as its demonstrable 
point of comparison also describes his appearance. Further in 


some old elements may be preserved in certain similes, Ajax’ shield 
“like a tower” (XI, 485, ete.) must be the body-shield (D. H. F. Gray, 
C. Q., XLI [1941], p. 120). 

19 Ch. I passim and pp. 104ff.; cf. also A. Sévéryns, Homère, III 
( Brussels, 1948), pp. 157 ff., and M. Riemsehneider, Homer Entwicklung 
und Stil, ed. 2 (Leipzig, 1952), p. 137. 

7? In the same way the simile describing Achilles’ rush at Aeneas as 
like that of a lion (XX, 164) corresponds not merely to the immediate 
context, but by implication to a wider context. The ten-line simile 
describes the village turning out. At first the lion ignores them, but 
then one of them wounds him, and he attacks them with terrible fury. 
All these details correspond to the story. Achilles had for a long time 
been ignoring the Trojans; he was then wounded by the death of 
Patroclus, and so attacked them with unrestrained anger. By the 
terms of a single tertium comparationis most of these details would he 
superfluous; the point of contact would be a fierce attack alone. 
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some examples a distinction can be made between the function 
performed by a simile in relation to the surrounding lines and 
that performed in relation to a wider context.” However the 
present Inquiry is concerned mainly with the primary function 
of the simile in its immediate context. For example, in the 
simile of the trumpet (XVIII, 219) the primary function of 
the comparison is to illustrate Achilles’ roar: ágifAg dove in 
the simile is repeated at the resumption of the narrative (221). 
To classify this simile as simile to illustrate sound is not to 
deny the relevance of the poetical overtones in the mention of 
the besieged eity.?? The primary functions of the comparison 
and simile will be considered according to what they illustrate 
in the following order: the movement of an individual warrior, 
of gods, of an individual not connected with fighting, of masses 
of men, and of things; the appearance of a single warrior, of a 
group, or of a thing; the sound of battle or of something not 
connected with war; the measurement of space, tume and num- 
bers; a situation, and finally psychological characteristics. 

The first and most obvious short comparison that describes 
movement illustrates the attacking movement of an individual 
warrior, and is, as is to be expected, almost confined to the Thad. 
The comparison 8Saígow Isos is used nine times in the same 
metrical position with a verb of attacking movement.?? Akin to 
this formula is the comparison of a warrior in his rushing attack 
to Axes (e.g. XVI, 784). Attacking movement is also fre- 
quently compared to that of a predatory animal ** and to violent 


** For example XXII, 26, where the primary function of the simile is 
to illustrate a warrior’s appearance. But by implication the psycho- 
logical reaction of Priam to the appearance of Achilles is illustrated. 

22 On this simile see U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und 
Homer (Berlin, 1916), pp. 168 f., who discusses the implication of help 
for the Achaeans. 

28 This comparison occurs seven times preceded by éméscvro to make 
up a formula filling the space from the caesura to the end of the line 
(V, 438; V, 459; V, 884; XVI, 705; XVI, 786; XX, 447; XXI, 227), 
and twice at the end of the line with other words preceding (XX, 493; 
XXI, 18). On this formula see Elisabeth Brunius-Nilsson, Aargérte 
(Uppsala, 1955), pp. 127 ff. On formulae from caesura to end of line 
see Milman Parry, op. cit., pp. 86 ff. 

“Lion (XI, 129; V, 299; XII, 293); bird of prey (XIII, 531; ef. 
XVII, 460). 
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natural phenomena such as flames or storms.” These clearly 
belong to families of stock comparisons intended to illustrate 
attacking movement. There are also many short comparisons to 
illustrate other kinds of movement: retreating movement (XI, 
546) ; spinning movement (XIV, 413) ; falling movement (XII, 
385). The writhing movement of the wounded Harpalion on 
the ground is compared to that of a worm (XIII, 654). To- 
gether with these may be taken comparison to illustrate ease of 
movement (XIV, 499) and lack of movement (17, 463). In the 
former example Peneleos lifts a severed head off the ground as 
if it were a poppy head, and in the latter Odysseus, hit by a 
foot-stool thrown by Antinous, stands his ground like a crag. 
In all these instances the comparison stands in an adverbial rela- 
tionship to a finite verb or participle, or, as for example at XIII, 
295, as a further qualification to a verb that is already qualified 
by an adverb of the same kind of meaning. 

It seems that from comparisons of this kind there developed 
the long simile to illustrate the movement of an attacking or 
retreating warrior; the subject matter is usually from the same 
sources as that of the short comparisons: predatory animals, 
fire, and storms.2® Where alternative animals are mentioned 
(e.g. VIII, 338), it is clear that movement, not appearance, is 
the primary function of the simile. However, as the long simile 
to illustrate movement often corresponds in a complex way to 
the narrative, some of the details in similes of this kind are 
visual, for example, the comparison of Paris leaving his house 
to a horse that breaks loose from the stable (VI, 506). The 
impression of brilliance is also important here; note revyec: 
roppaivey Of Paris (513) and dyAatndt werofeos of the horse 
(510).?7 Sometimes unusual movement is described by a unique 
simile: Ajax’ jump from ship to ship is illustrated by the un- 
paralleled simile of the trick-rider who leaps from horse to horse 
(XV, 679). 

The movements of divine beings are frequently illustrated by 
comparisons and similes: the speed of Hera is compared to that 


26 Flame (XIII, 53; XX, 423); storm (XI, 747; XII, 40). 

?5 V, 161; XI, 113; XV, 690; XX, 490; XI, 297. 

? According to Fränkel, p. 9 this example alone is enough to over- 
throw the old theory of a single point of contact, a tertium compara- 
tionis. 
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of thought (XV, 80); here the adverb kpaurvóos in the resump- 
tion of the narrative is noteworthy.?* In the comparison of the 
dive of Iris into the sea to the fall of a lead weight into water 
the primary point of comparison is a falling movement into 
water (XXIV, 80), just as in the comparison of Apollo’s descent 
to the dive of a hawk (XV, 237) the emphasis is on speed of 
movement. Hermes skims over the waves with the movement 
of a cormorant (5, 51). But in this last example, as in other 
bird comparisons, it is possible to take the expression as im- 
plying not a likeness but an identity. Athene departs from the 
palace of Nestor dary eiouéyg (8, 372). This may be interpreted 
as meaning either * departing with & quiek movement like that 
of a bird” or “ having undergone a metamorphosis into a bird." 
It is perhaps unwise to press either interpretation too hard, as 
it is possible that old notions of gods in animal forms may have 
combined with the comparison to express movement.”® 

Simile is also used, mostly in the Odyssey, to describe men’s 
movements other than those connected with battle. Odysseus 
sits astride a plank of the raft like a rider (5, 371). The Phaea- 
cian slave women weave and spin the threads, and are com- 
pared to the leaves of poplars (7, 106); the point of the com- 
parison is the quick movement of many hands, an interpretation 
found in the Scholia. The dancers on the Shield move lightly 
round and round like the potter’s wheel when he tests it (XVIII, 
600). Comparisons of this kind are not “ typical”; the move- 
ments deseribed are much more individual than those of battle, 
which occur many times, and so each comparison seems to be 
created for its context. 


28 I, 359 has the adverb xapraXiwws in the context. See A. Lesky, 
“Homer” (Bericht III), Anzeiger für Altertumswiss., VI, 3 (1953), 
col. 137. 

2 This problem requires more detailed treatment than is possible 
here. In both 5, 353 and 22, 240 too close an insistence on a metamor- 
phosis leads to inconsistencies and absurdities (see 2 to 22, 240). Modern 
scholars hold a variety of views: Chantraine, Le Divin et les Dieux 
chez Homère (La Notion du Divin [Fondation Hardt, Geneva, 1954]), 
p. 62, and Körner, op. cit., p. 57, accept a metamorphosis; W. F, Otto, 
The Homeric Gods (Eng. tr., London, 1954), p. 209, rejects a metamor- 
phosis; P. von d. Mühll, E.-E., Suppl. VII, col. 703, line 58, is undecided. 
Oriental parallels do not help, as they do not seem to allow the distinc- 
tion to be made between “as a bird” and “like a bird”; cf. Dirlmeier, 
0p. cit., pp. 28 tf. 
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The formulaic comparison is found as a description of the 
movement of a group of warriors or of a mass movement, e. g. 
the whole-line formula: 


‘Qs of pèy papvavro Séuas updos aiPopévoro.*° 


The storm comparison used of individual heroes is also used 
of a mass attack (XII, 375; XIII, 39). But usually it is the 
long simile that illustrates mass movement. Many of these 
belong to stock groups in point of subject matter, such as waves, 
lions, or wolves.3t Others have no connexion in subject matter 
with other similes, for example the comparison of the Trojans 
penned in by the river to locusts caught by a fire (XXI, 12), 
followed by the comparison of them to fish that flee from a 
dolphin (XXI, 22). Animal similes to illustrate trapped or 
fleeing warriors are common ; it is the kind of animal in the last 
two examples that is unusual. Similes describing mass move- 
ment often have more than a single point of comparison: the 
comparison of ihe wooers fleeing in terror to cattle driven to 
stampede by gadflies illustrates not merely the mass movement 
of flight but also the helplessness of their panic. The small 
size of the attacker is also relevant, as Odysseus and his helpers 
are few against many. In examples of this kind the illustra- 
tion of mass movement passes over into description of the nature 
of the situation. Further examples of this will be considered 
later. 

The formulaic comparison to illustrate speed of movement is 
used of things as well as of men: birds and the wind are formulae 
to illustrate the speed of horses (II, 764; XVI, 149). Among 
short comparisons to describe things in movements of various 
kinds are the following noteworthy examples: the Phaeacian 
ships are swift as a wing or a thought (7, 36) ; *? a limbless and 


$9 XI, 596; XIII, 073; XVIII, I. Similarly V, 782-3 occur again at 
VII, 256-7. 

3 Waves: IV, 422; XIII, 795; XV, 381; lions: XI, 172; XV, 630; 
wolves: XVI, 156; XVI, 352. 

+ In the same way the simile of the snared birds (22, 468) im- 
plies the degradation of the death of the unchaste maidservants as well 
as their kieking movement, 

33 This unusual short comparison may possibly have been derived 
from the long simile XV, 80, 
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headless body goes rolling rapidly like a mortar (XI, 147) ; *4 
the Titaressos flows into the Peneios, but as the waters do not 
mingle, it continues in its course floating on top like oil (II, 
754). This last comparison is almost didactic and explanatory. 
Long similes perform a function similar to that of these com- 
parisons: arrows jump off Menelaus’ breastplate, as beans jump 
on the threshing floor (XIII, 588). Here the details in the 
simile, the force of the wind and the energy of the winnower, 
enhance the description of the movement. Odysseus’ raft is 
driven by wind and waves like burs in autumn (5, 328), and a 
little later the wind scatters the raft’s planks as wind scatters a 
heap of chaff (5, 368). In the last two examples there is a depic- 
tion of picturesque movement in a spirit that is less usual in 
the Iliad; this is particularly noticeable in the Fifth Book of 
the Odyssey, which contains many elements of Mürchen. 

As with comparisons to describe the movements of men there 
are a number of short comparisons belonging to stock families 
which illustrate the appearance of a hero, for example, com- 
parisons with a flash of flame or fire or with a star.?? The divine 
comparison is used to illustrate the pre-eminent appearance of a 
hero, and the comparison with a goddess, such as Aphrodite, is 
used to describe female beauty.?9 In all such comparisons some- 
thing brilliant or divine is used as a criterion for a person of 
brilliant or beautiful appearance. Sometimes, however, the point 
of the comparison is more particularized, and refers to the un- 
usual appearance of some individual, as the ironical comparison 
of Amphimachos going to battle decked out like a girl (II, 872). 
This simile is unusual in that the incongruous comparison is 
usually found in abuse in O. R. (see note 9); one may compare 
the abusive description of Thersites in the narrative (II, 212 ff.). 
The extended simile is used to describe the appearance of a hero, 
particularly at the moment of or just preceding his aristeia: 
Hector is compared to a baleful star early in Iliad XI (62); 


* For the meaning of ddyos see L. R. Palmer, “Mortar and Lathe,” 
Eranos, XLIV (1946), pp. 54f. On this simile see W. Schadewaldt, 
Iliasstudien (Leipzig, 1938), p. 47; he ascribes the simile to the poet's 
desire for “ Steigerung " and to suggest the inner event of Agamemnon’s 
determination for revenge. 

355 Flame: XIII, 330; XIII, 688; XVII, 88; star: VI, 401; 15, 108. 

3? Divine comparison: III, 230; 2, 5; 3, 468; 4, 310; and in an ex- 
tended form II, 478. Comparison with goddess: XII, 158; VIII, 305; 
XI, 638; with particular goddess named: XXIV, 699; 4, 14. 
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Achilles has light shed by Athene round him, and is compared to 
a beacon in a beleaguered city (XVIII, 207). The simile of the 
ram (III, 196) describes the physical appearance of Odysseus 
that distinguishes him from all the other Greeks. The simile 
does not show Odysseus’ conformity to a high standard of gen- 
eral excellence, but marks him as a unique individual The 
simile is used by a speaker to illustrate Odysseus’ appearance, his 
physical sturdiness and the external manifestations of his quali- 
ties of leadership. 

Similes are used to describe the appearance of more than one 
warrior in battle or of some manoeuvre. The Achaeans whitened 
by dust are compared to chaff heaps (V, 499). Sometimes the 
visual simile is used when a group or army is welcome to their 
friends and allies: the troops of the Ajaxes look like a black 
cloud, and Agamemnon is pleased to see them (IV, 275). The 
sight of the bristling weapons enjoyed by Athene and Apollo is 
compared to that of the bristling surface of the sea (VII, 63).°” 

There are stock formulae to illustrate the appearance of things, 
particularly of armour and weapons: a tower, a star, the sun and 
the moon.*® The comparison of the twelve axes in a row to the 
upright props supporting a keel (19, 574) is different from these 
stock comparisons. This seems to be a unique creation for its 
particular place. Long similes also are used to illustrate the 
appearance of things: the flash of Achilles’ spear-point is com- 
pared to the brightness of the evening star (XXII, 317), and 
the flash of his shield to fire seen by sailors out at sea (XIX, 
875). 

Comparisons to illustrate noise are somewhat less frequent. 
Ares shouts épeuvg AatAam isos (XX, 51) ; the personified river- 
god Scamander raises his flood-water and bellows like a bull 
(XXI, 237). Extended similes from bulls describe the shouts 
of warriors (XVI, 487; X X, 408). The battle cry of the Earth- 
shaker is measured in terms of the noise of the shout of nine or 
ten thousand men (XIV, 148).°° The roar and battle cry of the 


at On the meaning of $pí£ in this simile see M. Leumann, Homerische 
Worter (Basel, 1950), p. 62, n. 30. 

38 Tower: VII, 219; XI, 485; star: VI, 205; XIX, 381; sun: XIV, 
185; 18, 296; moon: XXIII, 455; XIX, 374. 

8° There is a good discussion of this and other acoustic similes in 
Hampe, op. cit., p. 15. He shows that the function of the simile here is 
not merely to deseribe noise, but also to emphasize the superhuman 
power of the god. 
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warring forces is the object of a number of similes (e.g. XVII, 
263). In one example (XIV, 394) the simile is expressed in 
the form, unusual in Homer, of a series of negative criteria: 
* the swell of the sea does not make so much noise, nor does . .. , 
as does the shouting of the Trojans and Greeks." 

The simile also illustrates sounds other than those of battle. 
The chatter of the old men on the walls is compared to the sound 
of cicadas (III, 151). The roar of the Achaean mob in the 
assembly evokes two similes taken from the noise of the sea (II, 
209; II, 894) ; in both of these mass movement is implied as 
well.£? In the Odyssey the noise of the door of the store contain- 
ing the great bow is like that of a bull (21, 48), and the twang 
of the bow like that of the sound of a nightingale (21, 411). 
Such similes in the Odyssey occur at points of high tension in 
ihe narrative: the booming noise of the movement of the door 
helps to create an atmosphere of impending doom; the twang of 
the bow is emphasized, as it is the weapon that brings vengeance. 

In addition to illustrating movement, sight, or sound the 
simile provides criteria for the measurement of space, time, and 
numbers. Simple comparisons are used when Odysseus is de- 
scribing the marvellous in his long narration to measure space, 
sometimes in hyperbolic terms: the staff of the Cyclops is as 
big as a ship’s mast (9, 322), and a Laestrygonian woman is as 
big as a mountain (10, 113). Extended similes illustrate dis- 
tance in the Funeral Games of Iliad XXIII: Polypoites’ weight 
passes beyond those of his competitors like a herdsman’s throw- 
ing staff (XXIII, 845); Odysseus is as close to Ajax in the 
foot-race as is a weaving rod to a woman’s breast as she weaves 
(XXIII, 760).** Such similes are used to intensify the excite- 
ment of the narrative of the Games. Other similes to illustrate 
measurement of size include the comparison of the distance 
covered in one bound by the horses of the goddesses’ chariots to 
the distance to the horizon from a watchtower (V, 770). 

Measurements of time by means of the simile are of two kinds. 
Firstly they state the speed with which an action takes place: 
the wound of Ares is healed with the speed with which milk is 
curdled (V, 902); this is obviously closely akin to description 


4 Fränkel, p. 20 (on II, 394) regards the rocks in the simile as 
corresponding to the princes, and suggests the further implication that, 
as the winds change, so also do the emotions of the mob. 

“ Similarly XXIII, 431 and 517. 
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of speed of movement. Secondly the time of day at which some 
part of the action occurs is illustrated by the picture of some 
ordinary human occupation. The middle of the day is described 
as the time when the woodcutter prepares food (XI, 86), and the 
evening as the time when the judge rises after judging many 
disputes (12, 439). These pictures indicate the times respec- 
tively when the Greeks broke the Trojan phalanxes, and when 
Charybdis sent up timbers. Formally they are not similes, but 
may be included here, as their technique is that of the simile. 

Simile to illustrate numbers is much more common. There 
are a few short comparisons, as the comparison of Odysseus’ 
words when he spoke in the assembly to wintry snow flakes (III, 
222). Though the primary point of comparison here is num- 
bers, eloquence also is implied. There is rhetorical exaggeration 
in Achilles’ statement that Agamemnon’s gifts would not buy 
him even if they were as numerous as the sand or dust (IX, 
385). Numbers of weapons are frequently illustrated by the 
simile of snow driven by the wind.*? The Achaean throngs in 
Iliad II are compared to myriads of flies (469), myriads of bees 
(87), and flocks of birds (459) ; in the last two there are also 
notions of movement and of noise. Finally the words: 


púa Kai avOea yiyverar apy 


are used twice to describe numbers, once of the Greek army 
(II, 468) and once of the attacking Cicones (9, 51). All these 
seem to be stock subjects from the bardie tradition. 

So far the primary correspondence between simile and context 
lies in at least one point of sensible data, a physical move- 
ment, appearance, sound; or the simile has expressed something 
measurable: space and distance, time or numbers. But often the 
relationship is too complex to allow the function of the simile to 
be formulated in such terms. In many of these measurement is 
the basis of the comparison, but there is a series of movements 
or a nexus of different kinds of movements, and so here the 
function may be described as illustrating a situation or the 
status of a series of actions. 

Some of these similes arise out of those illustrating the move- 
ments of an individual hero. Hector’s forward thrust to the 


E.g.: XIX, 357; with the additional notion of a driving movement: 
XII, 156. 
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ships as he leads the Trojans is like that of a rock sent loose by 
floods ; its course is unstayed until it reaches the plain, and there 
it stops (XIII, 187). In the same way Hector’s attack is stopped 
by Greek resistance (145-6). The function is not merely to 
describe the forward movement of Hector and the damage he 
does, but also the effectiveness of the Greek resistance in spite 
of his eagerness: peuass (137) corresponds to éeoípevós wep in 
the simile (142). Se here the function is to illustrate the battle 
situation of Hector’s attack and the Greek resistance to it.* 
Sometimes the illustration of an action includes an illustration 
of its purpose: Odysseus is compelled by his needs to go among 
Nausicaa’s companions, just as a fierce lion is compelled by 
hunger to go among domestic animals (6, 130) : xpe yap txave 
(186) corresponds to xéAerar 8é € yaorhp (183). Odysseus appears 
to the companions of Nausieaa as a predatory monster, and so 
they run in terror. Their conduct is in contrast to that of 
Nausieaa herself. 

The situation illustrated by simile sometimes develops out of 
a series of mass movements rather than those of an individual 
warrior: the Greeks pursued so far, but they feared and lost 
courage when Hector appeared (XV, 271); this is parallel to 
the events of the simile: for a time dogs and men pursue a stag 
or wild goat, but they are put to flight by the appearance of a 
lion. The situation has much in common with that of XII, 137 
considered above; it consists of a series of actions that corre- 
sponds to a series of actions in the simile.** The simile at X, 183 
is somewhat different. The Greek guards are awake like farm 
dogs that hear a lion; 55 the element of noise gives the atmos- 
phere. 'The real function is to illustrate the watchful state of 
the Greek guards at night: the situation is one in which a 
raider might suddenly attack the Greek camp.** It is not merely 
a series of actions, but the reaction of men in a situation in 
which something violent might happen at any moment; the 
simile helps to create suspense. 


*? Similarly XVII, 657 and XX, 164. 

t XVII, 725 is a similar instance of a description of complicated mass 
movement that has become a description of a situation. 

*5 Onpis kparepóópovos can hardly be anything other than a lion; ef. 
Körner, op. cit., p. 11f. 

te Cf. Fränkel, p. 75, n. 1, who comments that there is no word for 
danger in Homer. 
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Some similes describe a battle situation in which neither side 
makes headway. In the battle at the wall neither side makes 
headway. The situation is compared to a boundary dispute car- 
ried on by two men in a narrow space ( XII, 421). The narrow- 
ness of the space corresponds to the words in the narrative: 


. 
ös dpa robs Otéepyov émáAÉtes. 


The simile therefore corresponds to the concrete facts of the 
battle. A few lines later the efforts of the Greeks to hold the 
battle line firm are compared to the care of a woman weighing 
wool, who balances the wool and the weight (XII, 433). She 
is keeping her family by this work, and so the situation is urgent 
for her, just as the situation is urgent for the combatants. The 
simile is immediately followed by the line (436) : 


a `~ ^ i1 / ; 7 z 
Ws MEV TÖV ETL Loa AXN TETATO MTÖÀEPÖS TE. 


The function therefore is not to describe the movement of men, 
but a situation of a particular quality, one of even balance. 
XII, 436 is repeated at XV, 410, where it follows the simile of 
the carpenter’s line; this simile also describes an evenly stretched 
battle line, and even illustrates an abstract notion of equally 
opposed forces; for there is a greater degree of abstraction in 
this simile than in the former example, as the subject of the 
main verb in the simile is a thing and not a person.*' In the 
comparison of Apollo confounding the work of the Greeks to a 
child that pushes over a sandcastle (XV, 362) the simile pro- 
vides a parallel situation, one which involves wanton destruction 
by a force out of scale with the object destroyed, and that, rather 
than an abstract notion of confusion, is the point of the com- 
parison. 

The concrete comparison of men to leaves in point of numbers 
has already been considered (p. 125 above). The comparison 
of the generations of men to leaves is more abstract. The com- 
parison is stated at VI, 146: 


oiy mep dvdAAwY ycvej, Toiy 6$ Kal ayvSpuy. 
This simple statement is amplified in the next two lines, where 


‘7 It would however be going too far to suggest, as P. Cauer does, 
Grundfragen der Homerkritik, ed. 3 (Leipzig, 1921 and 1923), p. 461, 
that such a simile is the substitute for an abstract noun expressing the 
notion of equality. 
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the fall and growth of leaves are mentioned. The simile differs 
from all that we have considered so far in that it does not arise 
out of an immediate action or situation. It is preceded by the 
rhetorical gambit: rin yevejv épeetves (145), a gambit which 
occurs in a speech at XXI, 153, where there is no general com- 
ment, but merely an answer by Asteropaeus to Achilles’ question 
about his lineage. It seems to be a general “example ” to illus- 
trate an attitude towards human affairs, though it arises out of 
a specific question concerning lineage, and is possibly a statement 
of popular wisdom. The point of the comparison is something 
abstract, the notion of a quick succession of generations and so 
the notions of impermanence and futility and also of success 
and failure alternating, as they are shown to do in Bellerophon’s 
career. It is the statement of a general principle that makes this 
simile together with X XI, 464, which is to be closely associated 
with it, exceptional among Homeric similes.*? 

Similes that illustrate psychological characteristics of indi- 
viduals and groups are of many kinds. The most simple is the 
formulaie comparison that expresses personal excellence in terms 
of the gods either in general or by the mention of a specific god. 
Often these comparisons are purely adjectival, in that they are 
not associated with a verb of action, for example: 


IIvAaiuéyeo. éAérqv áráAavrov "Api (V, 576).*? 


Some are a general designation of a hero's pre-eminence (e. g. 
II, 651), and others a conventional expression of praise occur- 
ring in the vocative in speeches (e.g. XI, 200). There are a 
number of recurring formulae: Geddw pyorwp áráAavros is used 
of Priam (VII, 366), of Peirithoos (XIV, 318) and of Patro- 
elus (XVII, 477).°° There is also a group of comparisons which 
may be labelled expressions of abuse; all of them are found in 
oratio recta. The most obvious examples are abusive compari- 
sons in the taunts of warriors (VII, 235; VIII, 163; XI, 389) ; 
all these mention woman as a criterion of unwarlike behaviour. 
Expressions of the same sort are found in speeches of exhorta- 
tion (V, 476; XIII, 292). In the Irus episode in Odyssey 18 


*5 Cf. the occurrence of this simile as a statement of a view of life 
in the later poets: Mimn., 2, 1 ff. and Semonides, 29 D, 1 ff. 

*? On adjectival and adverbial comparisons see B. Snell, The Discovery 
of the Mind (Oxford, 1953), pp. 194 ff. 

59Tt is also used of Patroclus in Odyssey, 3 (110), and later in the 
same book of Neleus (409). 
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there are three abusive eomparisons.! At 4, 32 Menelaus re- 
proaches Eteoneus for talking like a child, as he has hesitated 
to let the strangers in; this expression of abuse refers to a spe- 
cific piece of conduct. 

Simile illustrates the pévos of a hero or his temper in battle. 
Such comparisons describe a temporary state, a sudden accession 
of energy or fury that is sometimes given to a warrior by some 
divinity.” Diomedes is wounded by Pandarus, but helped by 
Athene: he is seized by three times as much pévos, just as a 
lion wounded by a shepherd redoubles its fury (V, 186). The 
kernel of the simile is the description of the sudden increase 
in pévos. In the same way Athene puts into Menelaus the per- 
sistent fdpgos of a gnat (XVII, 570).5? 

Simile deseribes various physieal reactions such as pain and 
the physical concomitants of emotion. The intensity of the pain 
felt by the wounded Agamemnon is compared to that of a 
woman in child-birth (XI, 269). The eyes of an angry man are 
compared to flashing fire (I, 104), and those of Odysseus un- 
moved by Penelope's lamentations to horn or iron in their fixed 
and unmoved state (19, 211). In the last example there is a 
contrast between Odysseus! external appearance and his inner 
feelings. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish between the 
physical concomitants and the emotion itself, as in the compari- 
son of the weeping Patroclus to a weeping child that tugs at its 
mother's skirts to be picked up (XVI, 7). 'The child looks pur- 
posively at its mother,5* just as Patroclus intends to persuade 
Achilles. The simile measures Patroclus! misery, but also his 
dependenee on Achilles. Other emotions illustrated by similes 
are: pleasure, as when Menelaus! heart warms at Antilochus' offer 
( XXIII, 598) ; eagerness, in Odysseus’ impatience for departure 
from Phaeacia, compared to a ploughman’s eagerness for food 
(18, 31); sense of relief, in the illustration of how welcome is 
the sight of land to Odysseus (5, 394). Odysseus is as dear to 


5t 18, 27, 29, and 240 (cf. pp. 114-15 and n. 9 above). 

"In an expression like XVII, 565: “Exrwp mupòs alpdy Exe pévos 
Hector seems really to share the uévos of fire (cf. XVI, 752). On pévos 
as a sudden accession of power from outside see E. R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951), pp. 8 ff.; 
Snell, op. cit., p. 20. 

53 On the identification of the insect see Korner, op. cit., p. 88. 

ët For an analysis of the meaning of dépxeoGar see Snell, op. cit., pp. 2 f. 
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Penelope as is land to shipwrecked sailors, who attain the land 
with joy, having escaped peril (23, 233). The simile describes 
Penelope's relief and her reaction to the ending of her anxieties. 
It also marks the climax of the whole story, the recognition of 
Odysseus by Penelope. In these passages obviously description 
of the emotion felt cannot be separated from that of the situa- 
tion in which it occurs. 

In & number of passages the simile illustrates a relationship 
between one individual and another, or between an individual 
and a group. A protective attitude is illustrated by the mother- 
child relationship: e.g.: Teucer protected by Ajax’ shield 
(VIII, 271), or Athene’s act of warding off an arrow from a 
vital part of Menelaus (IV, 130). This comparison is used in 
abuse of Odysseus by Ajax to the effect that Athene stands like 
a mother over him (XXIII, 783). The comparison drawn from 
the protective care of a father is found frequently in oratio recta 
in the Odyssey, both in descriptions of the kindly care of one 
individual for another, for example, Athene-Mentes advising 
Telemachus (1, 308), and also in descriptions of Odysseus in 
relation to his people (2, 47; 2, 234). 

Several passages describing pondering and decision contain 
similes. Decision passages have been admirably discussed in 
detail by Arend," who distinguished between “ pondering ” pas- 
sages in which there is only one possible course of action and 
those in which a decision is to be made between two possibilities. 
X, 3 ff. belongs to the first class: Agamemnon’s deliberation 
and the concomitant emotional disturbance are intensified by the 
simile of the flash of lightning that heralds bad weather or war. 
The description of Nestor’s anxious ponderings (XIV, 16 ff.) 
belongs to the second class. He has to decide whether to go into 
the ranks of the Greeks or to seek out Agamemnon. The simile 
of the sea that does not roll in one particular direction until a 
steady wind sets in intensifies the urgency of his ponderings 
(cf. IX, 4). At the beginning of Odyssey 20 there is a decision 
scene that is in two parts with an example of both kinds of 
pondering. Firstly Odysseus has to decide whether or not to kill 
the unchaste servants. His angry heart is described metaphori- 
cally as barking (line 13). The metaphor is turned literal in 
the ensuing simile of the bitch that barks at a stranger and is 


55 W, Arend, Die typische Scenen bei Homer (Berlin, 1933), pp. 106 ff. 
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ready to attack him. Odysseus exhorts his heart to endure in 
spite of the provocation. Secondly he tosses like a haggis roasted 
on the fire (25), wondering what is his best way to kill the 
wooers, as he is one man against many. The similes illustrate 
the emotions that accompany his ponderings, that of the bitch 
his indignation at the maids for their conduct (and here there 
are two possible courses of action for him), and that of the 
haggis his anxious fears for the future contest, where no clear 
course of action is apparent. In the same way Penelope’s pon- 
derings and tearful indecisions are illustrated by the simile of 
the trapped lion (4, 791) and of the lament of the daughter of 
Pandareus (19, 518). Similes thus intensify passages of de- 
cision, which are sometimes important for the presentation of 
individual characters, especially those of Odysseus and Penelope. 

The most important simile to describe the permanent traits 
of an individual is III, 60 ff.: 


) f f / 7 , 3 Li 
aiel TOL Kpadiy «réAekvs Os éorw arepys . . 
« Nos: ; 3 f / 3 # 
ws coi ért ornfecow arapByros vóos éariv. 


It is clear from the preceding line that Paris’ reply to Hector’s 
criticisms is not made in a tone of angry abuse, and so it may be 
taken as an objective comment on Hector’s xpadin and vóos. The 
presence of aie together with the lack of heated rhetoric in 
Paris’ reply shows that the description refers to a permanent 
characteristic and not to a passing state.9 The simile here is 
part of the presentation of Hector as a steadfast, persistent, and 
tireless warrior; one may compare VI, 444, where Hector says 
of himself that it is not a sudden prompting that leads him to 
fight, but that he has learned to be brave always. Here the 
bravery is to be taken as a permanent characteristic. Less im- 
portant for the representation of character is the comparison of 
the fame of Penelope to that of a great king (19, 109). The 
simile occurs in a speech of Odysseus, who is in disguise; the 
speech is a piece of immediate persuasive rhetoric rather than 
an objective statement of facts, and so is not to be taken as a 
significant addition to the portrait of Penelope. The compari- 


5$ W. Marg, Der Charakter im der Sprache der frühgriechischen 
Dichtung (Würzburg, 1938), pp. 46, 52, and 54, denies a description 
of & permanent attribute in this passage; his arguments, though most 
ingenious like those of the rest of his book, fail to carry conviction here, 
See H. Fränkel, p. 35, and also his review of Marg’s book in A.J.P., 
LX (1939), pp. 475 ff. 
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son of Nausicaa among her companions to Artemis among her 
handmaidens (6, 102) is relevant to characterization in that it 
describes the beauty of the princess in terms of the highest excel- 
lence in a scene in which the difference between her companions 
and herself is made manifest as soon as Odysseus appears. In 
short similes such as 23, 103: 


x ts 7% f # > X z 
coi Ò aici Kpadin arepeorépy sri Albo, 


the judgment is only relevant to its immediate context, and has 
bearing on characterization only in so far as Penelope at this 
point seems to behave as if she were harder than stone. 

Finally the simile is used to illustrate mass emotion. Com- 
parison with deer to illustrate the cowardice of troops is found 
in formulaic form (XXII, 1; XXI, 29) and in simile form 
(IV, 243; XIII, 102). The lament of children and widows is 
used to measure the grief of the Achaeans at being far from 
home (II, 289). The joy of Odysseus’ companions at his safe 
return is illustrated by the simile of calves that frisk when the 
cows return from pasture (10, 410); this is akin to the simile 
to illustrate the emotions of an individual as considered above. 

Thus the primary function of the Homeric simile in its imme- 
diate context is to illustrate either a concrete action in the nar- 
rative or a series of actions that may be said to make up a situa- 
tion, in which abstract qualities are important to a greater or 
lesser degree. The simile also illustrates temporary and perma- 
nent psychological traits. As has been pointed out frequently in 
the foregoing discussion, it is often impossible to state the whole 
of the function of the similes in terms of one single function; 
many of them fulfil a combination of some of the functions 
described above. Further some similes have, in addition to their 
grammatical relationship to the surrounding lines, an important 
place in the story-teller’s art, because they vary the tension of 
the narrative; but this is a subject for a separate inquiry. In a 
sense almost every comparison and simile is individual. This is 
obviously true of those that do not belong to stock types of 
subject matter. But it is also true of those which seem to 
belong to a long bardic tradition. The place of comparison and 
simile in immediate and remoter contexts is so infinitely variable 
that each one must be examined as an individual poetic creation 


in its own right. 
8 MICHAEL COFFEY. 


Untvensrry ConnEGE LONDON. 


AENEID III: A NEW APPROACH.* 


Book III of the Aeneid is at once one of the most studied and 
neglected books of the epic. For nearly 100 years it has had 
the dubious distinction of occupying a central position in the 
controversy over the composition order among the various books 
of the Aeneid, a controversy so unsatisfactorily resolved that 
reputable scholars have placed the book in almost every con- 
ceivable position. It is only natural that the rôle of book III 
should be a crucial factor here, for it has been universally desig- 
nated as the least “ finished " of the books. Several aspects of 
the book converge to support such a hypothesis: 


1) the great number of inconsistencies ? in narrative between 
III and the rest of the poem; 


2) the relatively high number of incomplete lines; ? 
3) the general lack of “ purple passages.” * 


The constant examination of these aspects, however, while 
perhaps pertinent to the controversy, has had a damning effect 
upon the book itself. As a result book ITI is often considered 


* With the support of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society. j 

* Most significant are the diametrically opposed views of R. Heinze, 
Vergils epische Technik? (Leipzig, 1915), pp. 86 ff., who places it late; 
and M. Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1920), pp. 30 f. and 
38, who places it first in the order of composition. For a fuller bibliog- 
raphy see both of these; M. B. Ogle, “ On Some Theories Concerning the 
Composition of the Aeneid,” A.J. P, XLV (1924), pp. 260-75; A, Guil- 
lemin, “ L’originalité de Vergile," R. E.L., VIII (1930), pp. 153-211, 
296-325, especially pp. 161 ff.; and A. S. Pease's edition of Aeneid IV 
(Cambridge, 1935), pp. 56 ff. 

Some real and some exaggerated. For a complete discussion see 
Crump, op, cit., pp. 17-28, and ef. C. Saunders, “ The Relation of Aeneid 
TII to the Rest of the Poem," C. Q., XIX (1925), pp. 85-91 [= Vergil's 
Primitive Italy (Oxford, 1930), Ch. VIII]. 

3 Crump, op. cit., pp. 12, 29. 

t Ibid., p. 28 and note 1. 

5 Ogle, op. cit., p. 275, denies the value of such evidence for ascertain- 
ing the composition order, “. . . there is no such serious disagreement 
between these references as to justify any definite conclusion regarding 
the priority of this or that book in which they occur." 
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as a blot upon the perfection of the epic, grossly inferior to the 
other books and out-of-joint, so to speak, with the rest of the 
poem. The extreme view is expressed by Crump, who states 
that simple “want of revision will not account for the striking 
differences between [II and the other books. Nothing short of 
rewriting the whole could bring it into harmony in style and 
matter with the rest of the poem.” ° 


Book III has not been without its champions,’ however, who 
have rightly deplored the dissection of the book with little or 
no regard for artistic considerations. But the approach of 
these champions has often been more negative than positive in 
that their efforts have been concentrated in explaining away 
the discrepancies. This has been done with some success, but 
not all the difficulties can be explained in an equally satisfactory 
manner and the explanations offered on the same points differ 
most widely. For example, on the single question of why Aeneas 
at the beginning of III apparently has forgotten the words of 
Creusa at the end of II, that he should seek Hesperia, the fol- 
lowing reasons have been advanced: 


1) that “Hesperia,” with its inherent meaning “land of the 
west," had no clear significance for Aeneas.® 


2) that Aeneas heeds omens and prophecies of divine origin, 
but regularly disregards prophecies of mortals or their shades 
(except Anchises) 1? 


3) that the discrepancy is intentional, foreknowledge being 


* Op. cit., pp. 29 f., and she is followed by Macknil, The Aeneid (Ox- 
ford, 1930), pp. 89ff.; ef. F. Noack, “Die erste Aeneis Vergils,” 
Hermes, XXVII (1892), pp. 407-45, who postulates an earlier and & 
later, revised plan for the Aeneid, but for him books III and V repre- 
sent the revision! 

T Particularly Saunders, op. cit.; Ogle, op. cit. 

* Interesting enough Crump, op. cit., p. 2, makes the same complaint, 
but in assailing book III devotes not all of two short paragraphs (pp. 
28 f.) to the “ artistic value” of the book. (Should unfinished lines be 
discussed here?) 

?* E, Adelaide Hahn, “On an Alleged Inconsistency in the Aeneid,” 
C. W., XIII (1920), pp. 209-12; Ogle, op. cit., p. 272; Saunders, op. cit., 
p. 85; ef. R. Mandra, The Time Element in the Aeneid of Vergil 
(Williamsport, Pa., 1934), p. 17, note 46. 

19 E, Adelaide Hahn, “ Aeneid 2.781 and Aeneid 3 Again," C. W., XIV 
(1921), pp. 122-6. 
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deliberately forgotten to create suspense in a manner typical of 
ancient epic. 


4) “that in hfe the goal is often forgotten, or rather—even 
when it is seen—is not fully understood." 1? 


The effect of such explanations has often been rather to focus 
attention upon the minor difficulties and fail to reaffirm the 
artistic excellence of the book. 

If, despite ingenious scholarship, minor discrepancies remain 
in the Aeneid (and even the most bitter critic of book TII would 
not term them more than minor),? then we must accept them 
cheerfully as a hazard of an incomplete work. Tf, on the other 
hand, book III as it stands reveals itself as part of an epic of 
different overall plan (as stated by Noack !* and implicit in the 
work of Crump), this is a more serious charge and strikes at 
the artistic unity of the epic as a whole. It is perhaps time to 
disregard the minutiae and examine the form, structure, and 
substance of book IIT. 

The object of the present study will be to examine certain 
aspects of 


I. the overall plan of book III; 


II. the structural relationship among the various episodes 
within the book; 


III. the róle played within the book by the two principals, 
Aeneas and Anchises; 


and finally to relate each of these to the epic as a whole, or more 
particularly to the unit formed by books I-VI. 


* George E. Duckworth, “ Suspense in Ancient Epic—an Explanation 
of Aeneid III," T. A. P. A., LXII (1931), pp. 137 f. 

1? Stated by A. W. Allen in what I assume to be a defense of book 
III!, “The Dullest Book of the Aeneid," C.J., XLVII (1951), pp. 
119-23. 

13 Crump, op. cit, p. 2: “Though many imperfections and incon- 
sistencies remain in the poem, yet the unity and artistie value of Vergil's 
conception are not affected by the want of final revision. Indeed, on & 
first reading of the Aeneid the inconsistencies pass unnoticed or are 
dismissed as unimportant." 

15 Op. cit., pp. 443 ff. 

* Op. cit.; she speaks throughout of different “versions,” “ concep- 
tions," “plans,” etc., represented by sections of the epic as it stands. 
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I. 


The general function of book [ITI is obviously to supply the 
second half of Aeneas’ narrative to Dido. This of necessity 
must include, or at least summarize, the happenings of the 
Aeneadae in the interval between the fall of Troy and their 
arrival in Carthage, or more specifically their wanderings from 
Troy to Drepanum,?* completing the flash-back to the opening 
of book I. The great mass of legendary material concerning 
Aeneas’ wanderings over the Mediterranean had in many cen- 
turies of accretion scarcely crystallized into the single, rela- 
tively coherent form which Vergil gives it here. The reduction 
of this body of often conflicting elements to a simple plot and 
the translation of this into an artistic unit is one of the most 
difficult problems which the author of the Aeneid had to face. 
Granting the necessity of a series of stops along the way, a 
degree of unity could be achieved by reducing the landings to a 
comparatively small number and by devising a plot line through 
which they could all be related. This Vergil did by limiting him- 
self to nine major episodes en route, which he bound together 
around a plot of progressive revelations to Aeneas of his destiny. 
These episodes are: 


I. Thrace 
IT. Delos 
III. Crete 
IV. Strophades (Harpies) 
V. Actium 


VI. Buthrotum 
VII. Passage from Epirus to Italy *7 
VIII. Scylla and Charybdis 18 
IX. Cyclops 


16 Dido has already learned from Ilioneus (I, 520 f.) what happened 
after the departure from Drepanum. 

17 The yoking of the stops in Northern Epirus and Castrum Minervae 
in Italy is somewhat arbitrary. There is some indication, however, that 
they were conceived as a unit by Vergil, for the only purpose of the 
Aeroceraunia stop seems to have been that it offered the nearest crossing 
to Italy (ef. line 507). 

18 The Scylla-Charybdis episode leads directly to the more extended 
narration of the adventure with the Cyclops and seems in many ways 
to serve as an introduetion to it. 
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Now the plotting of Aeneid YII upon a series of revelations 
has long been recognized, and the divine directives have been 
listed many times approximately as follows: 1° 


1) [Episode I] the ghost of Polydorus: fuge crudelis terras, 
fuge litus avarum. 


2) [II] the oracle at Delos: antiquam ezquirite matrem. 

3) [III] the Penates in a dream bid Aeneas seek Hesperia 
(== Italy). 

4) [IV] the Harpy Celaeno: they will reach Italy but suffer 
war and famine. 


5) [VI] the detailed prophecy of Helenus. 


But does the pattern of omen and prophecy end here? If so, 
lines 505 to the end of the book, nearly one-third of the whole, 
stand apart from the revelation plot and would seriously threaten 
the unity of the book. Although episodes VII-IX contain no 
oracular responses as such, they do contain supernatural direc- 
tives which are no less positively and often more dramatically 
stated than what has gone before. Thus we should continue 
the list through the book: 


6) [VII] the omen of the four white horses, here a symbol 
of both war and peace, or rather of war and eventual victory.” 


7) [VIII] the emphasis of the actual encounter with Scylla 
and Charybdis is upon the fulfilment of the prophecy of Helenus, 
the implication being that the other details of the prophecy will 
prove equally true. 


8) [IX] While the Cyclops episode assumes the proportions 
of an epyllion told for its own sake, the giant himself is a mon- 
strum horrendum (658) and ominous is the whole vicinity of 
Aetna where the Aeneadae endure immania monstra (583)." 
Achaemenides can perhaps lay no claim to divine powers, but 
the urgency of his plea: fugite, o miser), fugite (639) is con- 
sciously parallel to the words of Polydorus’ ghost in episode I. 


1? Heinze, op. cil, pp. 83f.; G. Howe, “The Revelation of Aeneas’ 
Mission," Studies in Philology, XIX (1922), pp. 31-41; H. W. Prescott, 
The Development of Vergil’s Art (Chicago, 1927), pp. 34311.; H. L. 
Tracy, “The Gradual Unfolding of Aeneas’ Destiny,” CJ., XLVII 
(1953), pp. 281-4. 

20 Cf. Servius on Aeneid, III, 537-8. 

7 Cf. C. Bailey, Religion in Vergil (Oxford, 1935), pp. 16-19. 
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It will be noted that each of the episodes except one, the stop 
at Actium, is centered upon this revelation pattern, and even 
episode V, containing the reference to the initiation of the 
Actian games, while ostensibly not prophetic for the Aeneadae, 
is nevertheless portentous in looking forward to the Augustan 
practice.2? This is of course Vergil’s reason for including the 
stop and he has done so without destroying the unity of his 
theme. 

When we examine further these nine episodes and the revela- 
tions they contain, they seem to fall into a natural tripartite 
grouping. The revelations in episodes I-III seem to have the 
business of making clear to the Aeneadae where they are to 
settle, culminating in the clear revelation of the Penates estab- 
lishing the name at least of the region, i.e. Hesperia — Italy. 
IV-VI are concerned with the signs and perils of the approach 
and settlement of Italy, instructions of a most specific nature 
being given by Helenus. VII-IX begin the partial fulfilment 
of what has been forecast. The encounters with Scylla-Charybdis 
and the Cyclops propel the Aeneadae around Sicily for reasons 
other than purely divine direction. There is, moreover, a geo- 
graphical grouping: I-III take place in the Aegean; IV-VI, in 
Western Greece; VII-IX in Magna Graecia. In addition the 
third episode of each unit has the emphasis of greater import 
and longer narration.?? 


II. 


Turning to an examination of the interrelationship of the 
various episodes listed above, we find that they have more in 
common than the series of revelations. They are all conceived 
on a similar pattern,** sharing many features in common. Hach 
of the episodes contains all or most of the following elements: 


22 See Servius on Aeneid, III, 274 and ef. R. B. Lloyd, “On Aeneid, 
III, 270-280," A. J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 292 ff. 

*3 Less true of episode ITI which is just a few lines longer than I and 
JI. It is interesting to note that the same grouping of adventures into 
units of three is apparent in Odyssey IX, X, and XII: see W. J. Wood- 
house, The Composition of the Odyssey (Oxford, 1930), pp. 43 ff. Crump, 
op. cil. p. 77, failing to note this deliberate arrangement, calls the 
Helenus and Achaemenides episodes “ disproportionately long." 

?: H. L. Tracy, “The Pattern of Vergil’s Aeneid I-VI,” Phoenix, IV 
(1950), p. 2, notes in each visit “three thematic ideas, skillfully 
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A: the spotting of a new land, approach, and dis- 
embarkation. 

: a sacrificial ceremony.?* 

: an omen and/or divine revelation. 

: an interpretation of the above. 

: the departure, often| under pressure or haste. 


HOO & 


We thould not infer from this, however, that Vergil’s handling 
of tle stops is in any way mechanical. If we examine the occur- 
renc: of these elements over the various episodes we can see not 
only how frequently they appear, but also how much subtle 
variation is possible within a rather set pattern: 


I. 

II. 
HI. 
IVY. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


D 
B 
D 
D 


25 


Qu uc Oo Ow 
ya owa 


B 
D 27 


D> p p b> p > b> p> > 
Eci te xd Ed ted Ed ted ted bd 


C 


We must not suppose that the repetition of these elements, 
varied though they be, is anything but intentional and of calcu- 
lated effect. This becomes more clear when we consider the 
various elements collectively. 


varied—the motive for stopping, the portent enjoining departure, the 
new light shed on the future course." 'Phe similarity between the stops 
in Thrace and Delos had already been noted by Walter Jens, “ Der 
Eingang des dritten Buches der Aeneis," Philologus, XCVII (1948), 
pp. 194-7. 

#5 For the present study this element is confined to regular sacrifices 
to partieular deities. There are in addition within the book two special 
services honoring the dead: one for Polydorus in episode I and one 
for Hector in episode VI. They are in essence miniatures of the detailed 
rites in honor of Anchises in book V; see C. Bailey, op. cit., pp. 290-9. 

ze Not exactly an interpretation, but the recognition of the portent 
by a prayer to avert the indicated disaster. 

27 An interpretation to the extent that it is recognized as a partial 
fulfilment of Helenus’ prophecy. Actually in this sense episodes VI and 
VII should be taken closely together: the one heing the prophecy of 
Helenus; the other, the partial realization of that prophecy in the 
appearance of Scylla and Charybdis. Im essence, then, the element D, 
naturally absent in VI where we have the words of a divine interpreter 
himself, is logically reserved until VIII where the event itself proves 
his accuracy. Taken together episodes VI and VIII present the full 
sequence A-E. 
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A and E, the arrival and departure elements, are of course 
first and last in each episode; and are, as we might expect, 
somewhat formulaic in their expression as some samples of the 
phraseology in each case will show: 


A E 
I terra procul , . . colitur (13) provehimur portu (72) 
feror huc (16) 
II colitur ... tellus (13) linquimus . . . portus pela- 
huc feror (78) goque volamus (124) 
haec fessos . . . portu accipit (78-9) 
III  adiabimur oris (131) deserimus sedem paucisque 
relictis (190) 
IV . terra... se attollere . . . visa (205-8) fugimus ... undis (268) 
aperire procul montis (206) 
caerulea verrunt (208) 
me litora .. . excipiunt (209-10) 
V aperitur Apollo (275) 78 linquere portus iubeo (289) 
huno petimus fessi (276) aequora verrunt (290) 
VI  poriuque subimus (292) provehimur pelago (506) 
VII a)? fessos sopor inrigat artus (511) castra movemus (519) 
b) procul... collis... videmus (522) linquinus arva (550) 


portusque patescit (530) 
templum apparet (531) 


VIII procul e fluctu ... cernitur Aetna (554) *? fessos ventus reliquit (508) 


adiabimur oris (569) nos procul . . fugam . . . 
celerare (666) 
verrimus ,.. aequora. (668) 


Certainly not all of the repetitious phraseology here is neces- 
sitated by metrical or vocabulary restrictions. Rather, the ex- 
pression at these important junctures is calculated to sustain a 
mood which was announced in the introduction (first twelve 
lines) of the book. The despair of diversa exilia et desertas 
quaerere terras (4) and litora cum patriae lacrimans portusque 
relinquo (10) is reiterated, both modally and verbally, in every 
episode of book III such that it constitutes a major theme. Like- 
wise the passive resignation of augurus agimur divum (5) and 
feror exul in altum (11) finds its counterpart in the repetition 
of feror and other middle/passives: provehimur, etc.,** as well 


28 Cf. lines 270: tam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos, and 
701: apparet Camerina procul. 

?? ) — the stop at Acroceraunia; b) — Castrum Minervae; see note 17 
above. 

39 Of. lines 551 f.: sinus . . . Tarenti cernitur. 

91 Cf. praetervehor, line 088. 
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as the passivity of such expressions as haec fessos?? . . . portu 
recipit and me litora . . . excipiunt. The words ferra procul 
announce the first episode and the repetition of procul . . . 
apparet and the like through the book seems to symbolize the 
one ray of hope which the Aeneadae have of eventually sighting 
the promised land. That procul characterizes their ultimate 
goal is clear from Helenus! words: Ausoniae pars illa procul 
quam pandit Apollo (479). 

B, C and D appear in almost any order, although D of neces- 
sity occurs after C. B, or the formal sacrifice, occupies a par- 
ticularly important róle here not only in further demonstrating 
the religious piety of Aeneas and his followers, but in the oppor- 
tunity afforded the author to retrace current Roman practices 
back into the legendary period. This object is especially clear 
in Helenus! instructions for the veiling of the head in sacrifice 
and his admonition that the practice be perpetuated (408-9): 


hune socii morem sacrorum, huno ipse teneto; 
hac casti maneant in religione nepotes. 


And this procedure is duly followed by the Aeneadae when they 
touch Italy and perform the required sacrifice to Juno (543 ff.). 

Sacrifices are offered to a variety of deities along the way and 
this is a point of some significance. Many scholars, and particu- 
larly the critics of book ITJ,?* have been disturbed by the fact 
that Apollo appears to dominate this book where one might have 
expected Venus. Although Apollo might well be expected to be a 
dominant factor in a book so concerned with divine revelation, 
there is no such imbalance in the objects of strictly formal 
sacrifice.** Here are the formal sacrifices as they appear in the 
episodes of the book: 


IT. Aeneas sacrifices to the divi auspices, specifically 
Venus and Jupiter (19 ff.). 


** On the significance of the repetition of fessi see Mandra, op. cit., 
pp. 22 ff. and Allen, op. cit. 

88 Heinze, op. cit., pp. 98 ff., and cf. pp. 84 ff.; Crump, op. cit., pp. 23- 
5; cf. Ogle, op. cit., pp. 266 f., and Saunders, op. cit., pp. 87 f. For 
more on the rôle of Apollo here see A. Gercke, Die Entstehung der 
Aeneis (Berlin, 1913), pp. 143 ff.; Prescott, op. cit., pp. 345 ff.; Bailey, 
0p. cit., pp. 164 ff. 

** Except perhaps for a natural favoring of Jupiter. On the sig- 
nificance of Jupiter here see Lloyd, op. cit., pp. 296 ff. 
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II. Anchises, a bull each to Neptune and Apollo; a black 
sheep to Hiems and a white one to Zephyrus 
(118 ff.) .?5 


III. Aeneas, to the Penates (176 ff.). 


IV. Jupiter is called upon to share the human meal 
(222 ff). 


V. Lustration to Jove (279 ff.). 
VI. Helenus sacrifices steers to Apollo and others (369 ff.) .3¢ 
VII. The required sacrifice to Juno (543 ff.). 


We have already seen the importance of C, a divine revelation 
or directive, for the structure of the book as a whole and in this 
respect it is the most important of the recurring elements within 
the book. We can add here that these revelations vary most 
widely in subject matter and significance. In such variation 
the author has shown great wisdom in avoiding the tedium of 
over-repetition. The directives in episodes J and IX are of only 
momentary importance, ushering the Aeneadae out of the dis- 
trict as quickly as possible. Episodes II and III provide the 
important clues to the region they are ultimately to settle. In 
episodes IV and VII specific incidents of their future in Italy 
are announced. The prophecy of Helenus in episode VI and its 
partial fulfilment in VIII give the most practical directives as 
to how the goal of Ttaly is to be reached. "The prophecy of epi- 
sode VI is the longest and most important which Aeneas re- 
ceives in this book. It is no coincidence that it occurs at the 
precise center of the book. 


The sources of divine utterance are also the most varied, 
coming from a ghost (Polydorus), an oracle (Delos), a dream 
vision (Penates), a prophet (Helenus), an omen (the four white 
horses), various monstra (Celaeno, Scylla-Charybdis, Cyclops), 
and we should perhaps add an experienced mortal (Achae- 
menides). Variation and suspense are derived from the fact 
that the divine directives, true to their nature, are of varying 
degrees of clarity, involving at least one instance of fatal error 
in the landing at Crete. 


The recurring element D, interpretation of omen and prophecy, 
thus assumes a considerable significance in the episodes, for the 


*5 Cf, Bailey, op. cit., p. 45. 
38 N, B. eworat pacem divum (370). 
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effectiveness of the often oblique revelations is directly limited 
by the meaning attached to them. It is here in the róle of 
interpreter that the character Anchises especially comes to the 
fore." We must now look briefly at the part played in book III 
by this and the other principal character Aeneas, as the rela- 
tionship of these two characters has figured rather prominently 
in the criticism of the book. 


III. 


In the course of book ITI we find Anchises developing from a 
senior counsellor into somewhat of a seer himself?? In each 
instance it is Anchises who determines the meaning of the revela- 
tions which Aeneas receives along the way: 


I. The omen is referred to a council headed by Anchises 
and it is determined to leave the land (58 ff.). 


II. Anchises interprets the antiquam matrem as being 
Crete (108 ff.). 


III. After Aeneas reports his dream, Anchises recognizes 
the true meaning of the prophecy, recalling simi- 
lar words of Cassandra (180 ff.). 


IV. Anchises prays to the gods to avert the ill-omened 
prophecy of Celaeno (265 ff.). 

VI. Although Helenus words need no interpreting, 
Anchises plays a dominant róle in the following 
scene and Helenus’ direct plea (478-9): 


et tamen hane pelago praeterlabere necesse est ; 
Ausoniae pars illa procul quam pandit Apollo 


is addressed to him. 


VII. Anchises interprets the horses seen by Aeneas as a 
symbol of war and peace (539 ff.). 


VIII. Anchises recognizes the Charybdis foretold by 
Helenus (558 ff.). 


IX. Anchises is foremost in honoring the words of 
Achaemenides (610 f.). 


37 On the rôle of Anchises as interpreter see Hahn in C.W., XIV 
(1921), pp. 123 ff. 

38H, T. Rowell, “The Scholium on Naevius in Parisinus Latinus 
7930,” A.J.P., LXXVIII (1957), pp. 1-22, minimizes any prophetic 
gifts of the living Anchises, I am in entire agreement with Rowell in 
his point that Anchises does not assume the proportions of & true 
“ divinus" in life. 
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As an interpreter of the supernatural, then, Anchises dominates 
much of the action of book IIT. The pattern for this charac- 
terization is set very early in the book; in fact at the very outset 
it is Anchises who orders the departure from Troy (9). Largely 
in his rôle as interpreter he subsequently directs the departures 
from Thrace, Delos, Crete, the Strophades, Buthrotum, and 
Charybdis. The importance of this character is sustained to 
the very end of the book when his death at Drepanum brings 
Aeneas’ narrative to Dido to a quiet close. 

Although Anchises plays a most forceful part here, we must 
not for a moment suppose, as many have done,?? that he usurps 
the place of Aeneas as hero of the epic. The clue to this fact is 
that the divine revelations are always made dixectly to Aeneas 
and there is no question that they concern his own personal 
destiny and that of his descendants. This aspect is thrown into 
high relief by Aeneas! complaint as he reports the death of his 
father (712-13): 


nee vates Helenus, cum multa horrenda moneret, 
hos mihi praedixit luctus, non dira Celaeno. 


We must likewise be wary of attributing Aeneas’ willingness 
to submit every question to his father and abide by his decision 
to weakness on the part of this character, for this is a most 
important aspect of his filial pietas. In connection with his 
religious devotion, which is here related, we should observe not 
only Aeneas’ complete obedience to divine will as interpreted by 
his father, but also the dominant part he plays in the conduct 
of the series of formal sacrifices listed above. 

Let us briefly summarize and draw together certain aspects of 
book ITI which we have examined. The book, taken by itself, 
is plotted on a series of significant stops of the Aeneadae in their 
wanderings from Troy to Drepanum. The most important aspect 
of these stops for the structure of the book is the gradual revela- 
tion to Aeneas of his ultimate goal, how it is to be reached and 


*° The relative importance of Anchises in this book has, needlessly I 
think, disturbed many; see Crump, op. cit., p. 36, and Mackail, op. cit., 
p. 91. On the significance of the relatively passive róle of Aeneas in 
this book for the structure of the epic as a whole see R. S. Conway, 
Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cambridge, 1928), p. 140, and 
ef. George E. Duckworth, “The Architecture of the Aeneid," A.J.P., 
LXXV (1954), pp. 1-15. 
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certain facts about his future there. These revelations are of 
varying degrees of import, of greater and lesser clarity, and 
come through agents of greater and lesser divinity, the whole 
being skilfully arranged so as to maintain suspense and interest. 
Although the external events of the several episodes are the most 
varied, their patterns are essentially very similar. 'l'he repetition 
of these patterns and their elements serves to emphasize what 
might be termed the dominant themes of the book: 


1) The resigned despair and weariness of the Trojans, de- 
feated in a long war and now compelled to wander for many 
years. This is emphasized by the repeated comings and goings, 
recorded in intentionally passive and repetitious phraseology 
[A and E above]. 

2) This is balanced by an eagerness on the part of Aeneas 
and his followers to ascertain and fulfil their destiny, the more 
so as they gradually become aware of it as the will of a higher 
authority. This is emphasized by extreme religious piety, exem- 
plified in their religious performances to a variety of deities 
[B above] as well as their eagerness to take advantage of oracular 
seats and to interpret all omens and supernatural phenomena 
as keys to divine will [D above]. 

3) The omnipresence of divine directives is reassuring, per- 
haps more to the reader than to the suffering Aeneadae, that 
these are indeed a favored people who have the promise of a 
more glorious future [C above]. 


In the midst of these we find what are perhaps the most im- 
portant stages in the development of two principal characters 
of the epic——Aeneas and Anchises. Not only is Aeneas’ piety 
towards his gods, his father, and his fellow citizens here amply 
illustrated but, ds Howe has pointed out," Aeneas in the course 
of book III turns from hopeless exile to man with a mission, 
although the precise nature of that mission is still unclear. 
Anchises, on the other hand, occupies a considerable róle as 


‘0 Op. cit., and “ The Development of the Character of Aeneas," C.J., 
XXVI (1930), pp. 182-93. The observation that Vergil’s characters 
develop is a contribution of the present century; cf. Howe's note l and 
see Gunnar Carlsson's study, “The Hero and Fate in Vergil’s Aeneid,” 
Eranos, XLIII (1945), pp. 111-35. 
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advisor," and in the process displays an ever-increasing talent 
as interpreter of divine will, and even prophet. 


It remains for us to consider whether the aspects of book ITI 
revealed by the above analysis are consonant with the epic as a 
whole, or whether they reveal a radically different scheme such 
as would betray an alternate structural plan for the Aeneid. 1t 
hardly need be pointed out that a theme of Aeneas’ wanderings 
from Troy to Latium is at the base of the structure of books 
I-VI as a unit,*? book II providing by way of background a full 
description of the disaster which precipitated such an odyssey. 
But, moreover, just as book III is plotted on a series of sig- 
nificant stops from Troy to Drepanum, the expanded structure 
of I-VI as a whole is a series of significant stops from Troy to 
Latium. The relationship, however, goes much deeper than this. 
Chronologically, after the events of IIT, there are three episodes 
before the arrival in Latium: Carthage (books I and IV, fram- 
ing Aeneas’ narrative); Sicily (book V); and Cumae (book 
VI). These, while painted on a much wider canvas than any 
single episode of book III, follow in rather precise detail the 
pattern laid down there. 

Although much of the desperate weariness of the Aeneadae 
has given way to a greater awareness of purpose (gained by the 
end of III) the mood of essential weariness which was the key- 
note of successive arrivals and departures in III (A and E 
above) is here sustained. Note the tenor of the passage describ- 
ing the landing in North Africa (I, 157 ff.): 


defessi ** Aeneadae quae proxima litora cursu 
contendunt petere, et Libyae vertuntur ad oras, ete. 


* | do not believe with Howe that as Áeneas grows stronger the 
character of Anchises becames less significant. It may be true that 
Aeneas grows less dependent upon Anchises’ wisdom as the book pro- 
gresses, but the view that Anchises’ róle diminishes in the final epi- 
sodes of book III is not accurate; see above pp. 143f.; ef. Carlsson, 
op. cit., pp. 125 f. 

t That books I-VI form a unit from which VI is not to be excluded 
has recently been reaffirmed by G. E. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 11 f.; 
ef. W. A. Camps, * A Note on the Structure of the Aeneid,” C. Q., N.S. 
IV (1954), pp. 214 f. 

4 The adjective fessus occurs twice more in the passage (168, 178); 
ef. pp. 140-1 and note 32 above. Defessi has been a constant characteriza- 
tion of the Aeneadae from the beginning of the epic; see H. L. Tracy in 
Phoenia, IV (1950), p. 1. 
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and Sicily (V, 26 f£.) : 


ium pius Aeneas: ‘ equidem sic poscere ventos 
iamdudum et frustra cerno te tendere contra. 
flecte viam velis. an sit mihi gratior ulla, 

quove magis fessas optem demittere navis, 

quam quae Dardanium tellus mihi servat Acesten 
et patris Ánchisae gremio complectitur ossa?" 


and Cumae (VI, 1, 2): 


Sie fatur lacrimans, classique immitit habenas 
et tandem Euboieis Cumarum adlabitur oris. 


A comparison of these passages with the similar junctures of 
book III (see pp. 140 and 141 above) will reveal how largely 
through repetitious vocabulary this mood is sustained. 

The formal sacrifice (B above) continues to occupy an im- 
portant position in each of the stops. In Carthage, significantly 
enough, the theme is inverted—the sacrifices are Dido's and ill- 
omened they are indeed; first to many deities in passionate 
desperation (IV, 56 ff.), and then rites for the gods of the under- 
world (IV, 509 ff.),5* and finally Stygian Jove (IV, 638 ff), 
which conceal her suicide. The return to the theme of formal 
sacrifice as illustrative of the piety of Aeneas and his followers 
is by means of the funeral rites in honor of Anchises, to which 
book V is almost entirely devoted and through which Anchises 
attains almost divine status.? The theme is emphatically re- 
stated in the elaborate preparations for the descent in book VI 
which begin with a sacrifice to Apollo (37 ff.) and culminate 
appropriately in one to the gods of the underworld (248 ff.). 

Most significant of all for the relationship of the structure of 
book ITI and that of books I-VI as a whole is the importance of 
divine directive (C above). We have already seen how a unity 
was given to the various stops in the securing of successive 
revelations. An examination of the episodes outside III will 
show that this pattern of successive revelation begins actually 
before the departure from Troy and has not run its course until 
the end of VI. Though not in continuous climactic order, the 
progression of these manifestations as a whole is from a simple 
direction to depart from Troy in book IT to complete revelation 


** Note also her earlier ill-omened offerings in lines 453-5. 
*5 See C. Bailey, op. cit., pp. 293 f., and note 25 above. 
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of the glorious future of the Aeneadae in book VI.** Thus to 
our list of revelations in book III (see p. 187 above) we can 
not only add, as a prelude from the preceding book, 


Book II: 

a) the vision of Hector (270 ff.) ** who bids Aeneas flee 
from 'Troy with the holy things and the Penates, eventually 
io found a city for them 

b) Venus (590 ff.) *® who, revealing the futility of the 
fight, directs him to his home and escape 

[c) the omen of fire around the head of Iulus, followed 
by thunder on the left and a shooting star (680 ff.), a per- 
sonal revelation for Anchises] 

d) the ghost of Creusa (772 ff.) who predicts long exile 
but eventual happiness, kingship, and a royal bride in 
^ Hesperia ” 


but continue the list generally as follows: *? 


Book IV: Jupiter’s rebuke of Aeneas (via Mercury) 
stated in terms of neglect of posterity (222 ff.). A second 
urging is necessary (556 ff.)."! 

Book V: the vision of Anchises (722 ff.) hinting at 
future wars in Latium and directing the visit to Cumae 
and the underworld. 


Book VI: the interview with the shade of Anchises, re- 
vealing the future greatness of Rome (679 ff.). 


The stops at Carthage, Sicily, and Cumae, moreover, form the 
same sort of triad characteristic of the grouping of episodes in 
book III. Asa unit the revelations here received deal with the 
same aspect of Aeneas’ destiny == the future of his race in Italy; 
the episodes mark another geographical unit: the western Medi- 
terranean ; and are so constructed as to lead to a climax in 


F, J. Miller, “ Vergil's Motivation of the Aeneid," C.J., XXIV 
(1928), pp. 28-44, and C. Bailey, op. cit., p. 167. 

*' Cf. Tracy in C.J., XLVIII (1953), p. 282. 

33 Note especially the fuge, nate dea and compare the words of the 
ghost of Polydorus and those of Achaemenides in book III (see p. 137 
above). 

*? Again note the language: eripe, nate, fugam. 

59 The list from this point does not pretend to be complete. There are 
many manifestations of divine will in books IV-VI; only the major 
directive or revelation from each book is cited. 

51 N. B. non fugis hinc praeceps? and cf. notes 47 f. above. 
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the third episode, which is related in greater detail. Certainly 
Aeneid VI is designed as a “keystone” in the series of stops 
and successive revelations basie to the structure of the first half 
of the epic. At the end stands the fullest revelation of the 
destiny of the wandering people which incidentally neatly bal- 
ances, although of much wider scope, the prophecy of Jupiter 
in book I (254 ff.). The latter, of course, was not intended for 
Aeneas’ ears, but functions rather in an expositional way for 
the reader. 


Finally, we observed in book III the necessity of an interpre- 
tation of divinely inspired omen and prophecy (D above) and 
how Anchises there functioned almost exclusively in this capa- 
city. To be sure Anchises is not present in the flesh to render 
such services in books IV-VI, but fortunately in his absence 
divine directives become less obscure. The absence of such an 
advisor is immediately felt, however, and as E. Adelaide Hahn 
has pointed out, “ practically the first thing Aeneas does after 
losing his father is to get into mischief.” 5? But conversely, 
granted the desirability of including the Dido episode, one could 
hardly imagine Anchises present for it! At any rate, Anchises 
death at the end of TII seems timely for more reason than bring- 
ing the book to a quiet close. 'The metamorphosis of Anchises 
into & guiding spirit in the other world is clearly essential for 
the desired conclusion of the first six books. After the inter- 
mediary of the extensive devotions to him in book V we are 
prepared for the appearance of his ghost directing the course of 
the Aeneadae at the end of the book and for his appearance in 
Hades as well? But the extraordinary gifts which he displays 
do not accrue to Anchises simply because he is dead! This fact 


52 See above, note 10; cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Eaperience 
of the Roman People (London, 1911), p. 414. 

53 Many have concluded that the position of book V is so awkward 
as to suggest an alternate arrangement of the books, observing that V 
more logically follows III and that IV and VI form a sequence (see 
Crump, op. cit., pp. 65 ff.). These fail to observe the artistic desirability 
of delaying the apotheosis of Anchises to a position immediately in 
front of the visit to Hades. The present writer finds no awkwardness, 
structurally or geographically, in two visits to Sicily. The fact that 
the first visit is not described is all the more indicative of the fact 
that Vergil had a second, more fully developed episode in mind and 
that book V is not an afterthought. 
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is essential for an understanding of the relationship of III to 
the rest of the poem. We have been prepared for this most 
carefully. Granted the overall plan of I-VI building toward 
the nekuia and final grand revelation, what better choice for the 
delivery in Hades (in the absence of a Tiresias) than Anchises? 
This is not the happy inspiration of the moment, however, for 
the groundwork for such a climax has been carefully laid, prin- 
cipally in book III, but overall by consistent characterization 
from the very first appearance of the character in book IT. His 
death, necessary somewhere along the line, is placed at the end 
of ILI, not as an afterthought, but only after he has been clearly 
established in the rôle of divine interpreter. At the same time 
an embarrassing presence in book [V is avoided and the interval 
of book V is allowed for a sort of apotheosis. 

The extreme devotion of Aeneas for his father, moreover, and 
the dominant influence of Anchises over his son’s life is not a 
relationship confined to book III. In book II Aeneas is unwill- 
ing (657 ff.), in spite of the previous injunction of his mother 
(590 ff.), to depart from Troy until Anchises has decided that 
it is the best course. This influence does not wane even after 
his death. Book V is almost entirely devoted to funeral games 
in his honor and after the firing of the ships Anchises’ ghost 
appears (722 ff.) °* to urge the counsel of Nautes (who seems 
to be momentarily filling the void of a living Anchises) and 
directs, as he so often did in book III, the sailing to the next 
port. This relationship between the two characters reaches its 
golden climax in their encounter in Hades. 

From these factors it should be abundantly clear that book 
III cannot be considered as standing apart from the rest of the 
epic. When we examine the structure of its episodes and the 
delineation of its characters, we find them so integrally related 
to the plan of the unit formed by books I-VI that we might 
rather point to book III as basic to our understanding of the 
structure of the first half of the epic: a pattern of the wander- 
ings of Aeneas, plotted on a series of stops at each one of 
which the hero receives some supernatural guidance as to the 
ultimate attainment of his goal. 

If book III was the earliest of the books to be written, and 


s4 Cf, IV, 351 ff. and VI, 695 ff. 
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the likelihood seems to the present writer exceedingly great, what 
we have here is not the stumbling effort of a poet who was not 
yet certain of what course this work would eventually take. As 
a matter of fact the quite external evidence of the Life by 
Suetonius —that he sketched the whole out in prose first— 
would be against this. Rather the poet had in mind not only a 
general outline, but a detailed conception of a pattern for the 
structure of his episodes and a clear notion of how the major 
characters, Aeneas and Anchises, would be developed at least 
through the first half of the poem. The minor discrepancies, 
numerous half-lines and relatively incomplete state of the book 
should not obscure this fact. 


ROBERT B. LLOYD. 
CoRNELL CoLuran, 
Mount VERNON, IOWA. 


55 J. Brummer, Vitae Vergilianae (Leipzig, 1912), p. 6; cf. Guillemin, 
loc. cit. 


THE EPITAPH OF AERARIUS APER AT TARRACO. 


The first two inscriptions which are here examined were dis- 
covered in the foundations of a Gothic chapel at Tarragona on 
a reused block and were published by Samuel Ventura Solsona, 
* Inseripeiones halladas en el Anfiteatro,” Boletín arqueológico 
de la Real Sociedad Arqueológica Tarraconense, LV (1955), 
pp. 12-15 as nos. 10 and 11 (hereafter Ventura), and were re- 
published in the next issue with the same photographs by Sebas- 
tián Mariner Bigorra, “ El epitafio de Aper," sbidem, pp. 107-16 
(hereafter Mariner). 

Ventura considers the lettering identical in the two inscrip- 
tions. Whether they are by the same hand I do not know, but I 
think the block was originally used for no. 11 alone, which 
accordingly provides a terminus post quem. No. 11 reads: 


L. Fuficio Mevan(ia) Prisco 
vet(erano) leg(ionis) VII g(eminae) f(elicis) et Flaminiae 
Melete 
3  uxsori et Domitiae Saturninae adfini 
Fuficia Germana lib(erta) h(eres) f(ecit). 


The resolutions are by Ventura except Mevan(ia) in line 1 by Oliver 
and A(eres) in line 4 by Mariner. 


The letters MEVAN in line 1 give the document interest. 
They seem to me correctly interpreted by Ventura as a refer- 
ence to the town of Mevania in Italy, though I cannot accept 
the adjectival form Mevan(iensi) which both Ventura and 
Mariner adopt. Undoubtedly they have in mind the adjectival 
forms of both genuine tribes and pseudo-tribes. For instance, 
in C.I.L., XVI, 189 a man from Philippopolis is called M. 
Aurelio M. f. Ulp(ia) Potenti Philippopolt, and in the index on 
p. 247 Nesselhauf comments “ Loco tribus positum cognomen 
patriae ab imperatoris nomine derivatum." In our inscription, 
however, MEVAN is not the cognomen patriae but the patriae 
nomen, and so must be resolved as a noun, Mevan (ia), in con- 
formity with unabbreviated parallels.  'The recording of the 


*(Gioyauni Forni, “Il tramonto di un'istituzione: Pseudo-tribi 
romane derivate da soprannomi imperiali," Studi giuridici in memoria 
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veteran’s town in his name at the place where one would expect 
the tribe, between filiation and cognomen, reflects a trend which 
begins in the second half of the first century and does not help 
us much with a dating. Nor does the veteran’s Italian origin. 
Vespasian did not exclude the enlistment of Italians on a volun- 
tary basis. An Italian can have been no rarity in a Spanish 
port, and if an Italian in fit condition wished to join a legion 
being recruited in Spain, there was nothing to stop him. 

On the other hand, since the legio VII gemina is thought to 
have obtained the epithets feliz in A. D. 78/4 and pia around 
A. D. 200,? the veteran's release from the army seems to have 
occurred between those two dates, while the inscription no. 11, 
which postdates his death, must be placed between A. D. 80 and 
220. And since the lettering of no. 10 is not dissimilar, it fol- 
lows that no. 10 falls only a few years later. 


di Alfredo Passerini (Studia Ghisleriana, Serie I, vol. II [Milan, 19551), 
pp. 89-124, especially p. 122, where precisely this type of nomenclature 
is treated as one indication of the decline of the tribe. Apart from cases 
of a soprannome (pseudo-tribe) replacing the tribe, twelve cases are 
known to Forni where the name of the town stands between filiation and 
cognomen without accompanying mention of the tribe. Of course, other 
cases exist where both elements (tribe and town) are present and have 
been attracted so that both stand between filiation and cognomen or 
both, where mention of the town belongs, after the cognomen; but 
whether or not such cases formed 2 bridge to ours, they are different. 

3 Erie. Birley, Festschrift für Rudolf Egger (Beiträge zur älteren 
europäischen Kulturgeschichte, Y [1952]), p. 178; Giovanni Forni, IJI 
reclutamento delle legioni da Augusto a Diocleziano (Milan, 1953), ch. 
V, “ La provincializzazione delle legioni e la questione della ‘ esclusione ’ 
degli Italiani" and Appendix B, “ Origines dei legionari (ordinate 
geograficamente).” A document published by Abdullatif Ahmed Aly, 
“A Latin Inscription from Nicopolis,” Annals of the Faculty of Arts, 
Ain Shams University, III (1955), pp. 113-46, and further studied by 
J. F. Gilliam, “The Veterans and Praefectus Castrorum of the II 
Traiana in A. D. 157," A.J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 359-75, shows that 
of 133 discharged in A. D. 157 from a legion in Egypt 15 were Italians. 

* So Ritterling, E.-E., XII (1925), coll. 1632 and 1637, s.v. “ legio." 
Ritterling’s argument is accepted by Antonio Garcia Bellido, La “ legio 
VII Gemina Pia Felix” y los origenes de la ciudad de León (Madrid, 
Editorial Maestre, 1950), p. 13. On the other hand it is rejected with- 
out reference or evidenee by Mariner, p. 116, who seems to have con- 
fused the epithets felia and pia. The inscription I. L.S. 254 (under 
Vespasian) suffices to disprove Mariner's assertion that the epithet feliz 
began under Caracalla. 
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No. 10, for which the veteran’s inscription would permit a 
date anywhere between A. D. 80 and 230, is engraved in a tabula 
ansata or cartouche such as are particularly common in the 
second century but occur in Attica from the late first to the 
third century and in Tripolitania from the early first to the 
late fourth century. The first century may really be excluded; 
pertaps the end of the second century would be the most likely 
date for no. 10, which is clearly an epitaph. The deceased was 
an vtherwise unknown young man called Aper aerarws (so 
Ven.ura and Mariner) or, as I believe, Aper Aerarius, i.e. 
Aererius Aper. The nomen is not indispensable in an epigram, 
but a, to be sure, rare nomen Aerarius is actually attested at 
Mutina in Italy,* and it seems better to read a name, since 
names were frequently allowed to violate the metre. 


Though, on the stone, verse 1 of the epitaph of Aerarius Aper 
was broken after tacet and inscribed on two lines, each of the 
following verses was inscribed on a line of its own; but since we 
wish to show the scansion, we shall print the first verse as a 
single line and ignore in our numbering and alignment the 
actual arrangement of the inscription. The scansion is one of 
the things which give this poem its interest, because the poem 
is a dated document of the transition from quantitative verse 
to rhythmic verse, a subject recently advanced by Mariné’s 
valuable book on the metrical inscriptions of Spain (hereafter 
Mariné).® The epitaph reads: 

i ri ti f f Li / 
Conditus his tumulis iuvenis iacet hie Aper Aerarius ille 
r ; / t ? ? 
cuius viventis fuit probata iQu»ventus. 
i 1 ? t , , 
pauper vixisti. fuisti pronus amicis. 


/ / t / A / i ? 
annis vixisisti (triginta), duo menses et d(ies) octo. 


* See W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen Eigennamen (Gött. 
Abh., Phil.-hist. Kl, V [1904]), p. 344. 

5 Sebastián Mariné Bigorra, Inscripciones hispanas en verso (Pub- 
licaciones da la Escuela de Filologia de Barcelona, XI [1952]), of which 
the usefulness is greatly reduced by the absence of an index and, on 
p. 215, even of eross references. Mariné and Mariner are of course 
identical, but the difference in spelling is here preserved to distinguish 
the book from the article. 
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5 o dolor, ! lacrimae! ubi te dum quiera qu) ego, nate! 


ae tibi fundo aie lacrimas oa orfanus, ecce, 
effugit et Mon labuntur nur dolore. 

f ri f + f ? 
hoc melius fuerat, ut funus hoc mihi parares. 


? ri ft , t f 
inferi si qua sapent, miserum me abducite patrem. 
? d t 4 t # 
10 iam carui lucem, qui te amisi ego, nate. 
? Li Li J 


f [i t 
si, qui pergis iter viator, transis aut p[au]llo resistes 


t t , / , ? 
et relegis titulum sulcato marmore ferro, 
f 


quod ego feci pater pio mi dulcissimo nato, 
hoe bene habet, titulus. tumulo manent ossa s[epulta]. 


/ , , d , / 
15 se[mper in] perpetuo vale, mi ka[ri |ssim[e nate]. 


2 IVENTVS marmor, icuyventus Ventura. 4. vix{is}isti Ventura. 
5. LACRIME et QVERA marmor, lacrimcaye et qu(a»eravmy Ventura. 
11 pollore sistes Ventura, p<audllo resistes Mariner, p[2u]llo resistes 
Oliver. 14 e[ontecta] Mariner, s[epulta] Oliver. 15 semper ifn pler- 
petuo vale mi ka[ri]ssime na[te] Mariner. 


TRANSLATION 


Here in this grave lies hidden a young man, that Aerarius 
Aper whose conduct during his youth was irreproachable. You 
had no riches, while you lived; of yourself you were ready to 
give to friends. Thirty years you lived, two months and eight 
days. Oh grief, oh tears! Where then shall I look for you, son? 
See, a bereaved and unhappy father sheds these tears for you. 
Even the light has departed for him, and his limbs collapse in 
grief. It would have been better if you had had to perform this 
office for me. If the shades have any feeling, I bid them take 
me away, the unhappy father. I have already lost the light, 
who have lost you, son. Oh, traveler on your way, whether you 
pass or stop a moment and read the inscription on the engraved 
marble, my duty has been performed: what I, the father, have 
been able to do for a devoted son very dear to me is this, an 
inscription. The bones lie buried in the tomb. Forever in 
eternity farewell, son very dear to me. 
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In the following notes the abbreviation CE refers to the Teubner 
edition of the Carmina latina epigraphica, vols. I (1895) and IY (1897) 
edited by F. Buecheler and vol, IJI (1926) edited by E. Lommatzsch. 

Line 1 like lines 4 and ll contains at least seven feet. For examples 
of hexameters with seven or eight feet see F. D. Allen, “On Greek 
Versification in Inscriptions," Papers of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, IV (1886-1887, published in 1888), p. 45. Such 
irregularities are probably due, as Allen says on p. 38, to tinkering 
with lines that are copied from other epigrams. The poetaster could 
not settle either for Conditus his tumulis iuvenis iacet hic Aper ille or 
for Conditus his tumulis iacet hic Aerarius ille, because (cf. Edouard 
Galletier, Etudes sur la poésie funéraire romaine dans les inscriptions 
[Paris, 1922], pp. 293-5) the satisfaction to the corpse of hearing his 
name pronounced with both nomen and eognomen took precedence over 
&ny aesthetie considerations. 

Line 2: IVENTVS, a common error of haplography, or rather perhaps 
a ccmmon spelling (see Mariné, p. 28). 

Line 4 begins with the dative annis and then changes for metrical 
reasons to the accusative construction, This is why menses has to be 
spelled out, whereas d(ies) can be abbreviated. CE 1829 contains a 
similar line, vizisii triginta annos duo mensibus et sex. VIXISISTI 
looks like a mere error of dittography for VIXISTI, but if so, the 
poetaster in combining formulas saddled himself with one and a half 
feet too many. The line that gives the age of the deceased, as Galletier, 
Etudes sur la poésie funéraire, p. 295 notes, is often hypermetric or can 
be scanned only at the beginning and at the end: for instance, in 
Année épigraphique, 1920, no. 23, annos vizi XVI et mensibus VIIII 
totidemque diebus et horis. Our poetaster may have deliberately written 
VIXISISTI in order to scan the line with two extra but complete feet. 

Lines 5-7: The spelling LACRIME should be noted. The word 
QVERA was recognized by Ventura as quaeram, though he suggested 
that quaero might fit the sense too. Since I interpret dum as a particle 
and not as a conjunction, I place a question mark after nate and elimi- 
nate the form guéaser¢o> from consideration. So also Mariner. On 
lumen as life itself see Angelo Brelich, Aspetti della morte nelle iscri- 
zioni sepolcrali del? Impero Romano (Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. I, 
Fase. 7 [1937]), p. 6; Richmond Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin 
Epitaphs (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, X XVIII [1942], 
1-2), p. 163. 

Lines 8-9: In fuerat the last syllable has been lengthened before the 
caesura (for parallels see Mariné, pp. 128 f.). Note the importance of 
the stress accent on emphatie words in the second half of line 8. On 
the lamentation that the death was untimely and that it would have 
been better for the child to have buried the parent see Bruno Lier, 
“Topica carminum sepuleralium latinorum," Philologus, LXIL (1903), 
pp. 456-60. This might be called the aequius formula from CE 456, 822, 
and 1156. For the word parare an epigram from Brundisium, CE 2130, 
offers a parallel, quot decuit natam matri patrique parare, huno titulum 
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miserae fecil uterque parens. The phrase inferi si qua sapent (with 
the vulgar ending from the second conjugation, as Mariner notes) is a 
variation of the formula si quid sapiunt inferi (CE 179 and 647, Rome) 
or siquid Manes sapiunt (CE 1147, Salonae). Line 9, crudely telescoped, 
means, “If the Manes have any feeling, they will take me away, the 
miserable father. Ah, take me!" It is a cross between the formula of 
the second person and the formula of the third person, The imperative 
abducite supports Brelich’s interpretation, Aspetti della morte, p. 78, 
against Cumont and Galletier, that these hypothetical statements do not 
express doubt or hesitation but reinforce the thought. This is perhaps 
one of the epigram’s main contributions. 

Line 10: On the theme of death as the removal of light see Brelich, 
Aspetti della morte, pp. 5-7 and Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin 
Epitaphs, pp. 161-4, and the two epigrams added by Louis Robert, 
Hellenica, X. (1055), pp. 278-9. Caruit lucem (CE 503, Rome), vitam 
caruisti (CE 1328, Africa) and amisi lucem (CE 496 Rome) serve as 
parallels, 

Lines 11-12: The i of viator is a semi-consonant (ef. Mariné, p. 147). 
In eombining formulas the poetaster saddled himself here with an extra 
foot. In line 11, Ventura had read pollore sistes, but Mariner rightly 
divided pau llo resistes. He explains the alleged o as phonetic. Think- 
ing, as I still do, that the alleged o appeared in the photograph as 
merely a round hole, I had assumed a ligature of AV lost in the hole. 
The form resistes has, as Mariner notes, a vulgar termination from the 
second conjugation. Compare CE 54, 63, 73, 74, 76, 82, 83, 117, and 
118 for the verb resistere in this sense. For paullo compare Aspecto 
paulum tumulo subsiste, viator (CE 1305, cited by Mariner), Bar 
éemicornoas (xvos (Kaibel, Epigrammata graeca em lapidibus conlecta, 
690), Barr cT500v Ixros (Kaibel 616), Bardy petvor, £eive (Kaibel 338), 
and others cited by Malcolm MacLaren, Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 475. 
[W. Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften, is not yet available to me.] 
On the address to the wayfarer see also Lattimore, Themes in Greek 
and Latin Epitaphs, pp. 230-4. Here it is the survivor and not the 
deceased who addresses the wayfarer. For the image sulcato marmore 
ferro compare uses of the verb exarare, 

Lines 13-14: Mariner and I had prepared a more complete republica- 
tion of the inscription independently with the natural result that we 
tended to emphasize different aspects within a wider field of general 
agreement, but there was also some disagreement, especially in the 
punctuation of lines 11-14, which Mariner edited as follows: 


Si qui pergis iter, viator, transis aut p<audllo resistes 
et relegis titulum suleato marmore ferro 

quod ego feci pater pio mi dulcissimo nato: 

hoc bene habet titulus: tumulo manent ossa e[onteocta]. 


For Mariner the antecedent of quod (line 13) is to be found in line 12, 
for me no. Even though he of course recognizes the gender of titulum, 
he makes titulum rather than marmore the antecedent of quod. Fur- 
thermore, he seems to ignore the si of line 11 entirely in his transla 
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tion: “ Viandante, ya prosigas tu marcha, pases o te detengas un poco 
y leas el epitafio en mármol a cincel sureado, que yo, su padre, hice a 
un hijo duleísimo, lleno de amor para mí, bien lo dice la inscripción: 
en el túmulo quedan enterrados sus restos.” For the phrase bene habet 
Mariner cites CE 500 from Tarraco itself: Fuscus habet titulos mortis, 
habet tumulum.| contegit ossa lapis. bene habet. He assumes that in 
CE 500 this means xadds xe, “ está bien," and asks whether in Aper’s 
epitaph hoc (neuter) does not agree irregularly with titulus. But 
surely titulum cannot be the antecedent of quod, and hoc cannot agree 
with titulus, while in finally adopting the translation “bien lo dice la 
inscripción " he sacrifices the advantage of his parallel. I too had noted 
the parallel in CE 500, which incidentally Bulhart cites with other 
parallels in T. L. L., VI, s.v. “habeo,” col. 2451, but I assumed that 
the phrase bene kabet in both epigrams meant “The requirement has 
been fulfilled.” Its use, not in colloquial prose, but in poetry may be 
cited. Seneca, Oedipus, 998: Bene habet, peractum est: wsta persolvi 
patri. Seneca, Hercules furens, 1035: Bene habet, . . . vota persolvi 
libens. Statius, Thebaid, XI, 557: Bene habet. non inrita vovi. See 
also Thebaid, XII, 338 and even Propertius IV, 11, 97. The antecedent 
of quod, or rather its postcedent, would be hoc, with which titulus 
would stand in apposition. Furthermore, in line 13, where mz is prob- 
ably a dative rather than a proclitic possessive, the dative depends, I 
think, not from pio (so Mariner), but from dulcissimo. What, then, 
would be the point of the statement quod ego feci pater pio mi dulcis- 
simo nato | hoc bene habet, titulus? Since, after all, a titulus is very 
little, I interpret the statement against the background of a topos 
which occurs frequently near the end of an epigram, namely the apology 
that the monument is unworthy of the deceased (cf. Lattimore, Themes 
in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, pp. 227-30). I believe that the address 
to the wayfarer is enclosed in the protasis of a conditional sentence 
for which a separate theme in lines 13-14 constitutes the apodosis, so 
that the topos of the address to the wayfarer is subordinated instead 
of being juxtaposed to the topos of the inadequacy of the monument: 
“Oh traveller on your way, whether you pass or stop a moment and 
read the inscription on the engraved marble, my duty has been per- 
formed (bene habet): what I, the father, have been able to do for a 
devoted son very dear to me is this, an inscription."— The unaccented 
final syllables of feci, pio and dulcissimo have been shortened, while 
quod is treated as a long syllable.—The curved top of either C or G 
or S represents the last visible letter. For Oliver’s restoration tumulo 
manent ossa s[epulta] compare CE 501 (Mauretania), Hisce locis Flori 
requiescunt ossa sepulta. For expressions of place without the preposi- 
tion in see Mariné, pp. 104 f. 

Line 15, read from the photograph by Mariner with the help of the 
parallel in CE 542, left him with a still unsolved problem of interpreta- 
tion, namely whether to place the comma before or after mi. We shall 
return to this problem. 
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F, as I shall henceforth call this epigram erected by a father 
for his deceased son, Aerarius Aper, comes from Tarraco, and 
that is where another epigram which I shall call W, ordered by 
a wife for her deceased husband, was discovered centuries ago. 
I refer to C.I. L., II, 4427 — CE 542. A close similarity of 
themes, words, structure, and prosody connects the two epitaphs, 
which ? might even have been composed by the same poetaster, 
because the woman who ordered the monument need not have 
composed the epitaph herself. 'The stone is now lost, but I offer 
the following text of W based on disagreeing copies of the six- 
teenth century as reported by Huebner in the C. I. L. 


[----------~----- name ~- -— = — = — — = = — — = — — ] 
[------------- virtues -—-—-—-—-—---—----— ] 
[---------- biographical details -— —— —————— ] 
f---~------------- | mens ( ) (quattuor). 


t ? 
5 Manes si saperent, miseram me abducerent coniugem. 
t Li ? f ? 


+ 
vivere iam quo me? lucem iam nolo videre. 
Li / r / ? 
dulcem carui lucem, cum te amisi ego, coniunx. 
? 4 / Li ld t 
lacrimae si prosunt visis, te ostende videri. 


? z f f t 
haec tibi sola domus, [qualem pia paupera feci]. 
? t f A Li r 
10 semper in perpetuo vale, mihi carissime coniunx. 


This is an important document for Mariné, who treats it on pp. 16, 
17, 20, 94, 97, 102, 103, 123, 124, 129, 130, 132, and 164. On pp. 16-17 
he argues for a date in the third or even second century after Christ. 

Lines 4 and 5 may balance each other metrically, méns (ibus) 
(quáttuor) in 4 and abdücerent cóniugem in 5, just as F 1 and 4 (even 
F2 and 3) balance each other. Hence the discovery of F discredits 
Victorius’ emendation of IIII into VIII and answers with a negative 
the question raised by Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, 


* Of course Mariner too recognized the similarity of CE 542, which he 
reprinted without using the epitaph of Aper to reconstruct the text. 
Mariner also reprinted CE 500, which is by no means as close as CE 542 
but stands in quite a different relation. 
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who on p. 81, note 449, complained that W5 did “not make sense” 
and suggested, “Something like the following may conceivably have 
been intended: Manes si saperent, misera, me non abducerent coniugem." 
On the contrary, the sentence clearly means, “If the Manes had any 
feeling, they would take me away, the miserable spouse." 

Line 6: vivere iam quo me (sc. iuvat)? There is nothing wrong with 
this: it merely needs to be punctuated as a question and compared with 
line 4 of CH1190 (Florence), vivere quo prodest, nisi st post morte 
cavemus? or line 6 of I. G., II?, 13134 (Athens), ef 6áves, as évérovot, ri 
Hot Biórowo rò képóos; and especially Euripides, Medea, 145: ri dé por für 
ere Képdos; (cf. 798). 

Line 7: It would be wrong to make, under the influence of F 10, the 
emendation iam for the independently attested dulcem. Mariné, pp. 
129-30, correctly accents cárui but explains the scansion by arguing 
that the u of carui is a semi-consonant, The final i is, I think, treated 
as short like the final vowels of F 13, and the u is a short vowel also; 
but the first syllable seems to me lengthened merely by the stress 
accent (cf. Mariné, p. 132). In the phrase cum te amísi ego the vowel 
of te and the a of amisi are perhaps shortened rather than elided. 

Line 9: Oliver's restoration, qualem pia paupera feci, assumes here 
as in F an apology for the insufficiency of the grave. Compare CE 203 
(Narbonnensis, qualem paupertas potuit, memoriam dedi, and CE 1172 
(Misenum), hoc natum tumulo pietas pauperrima teat. 

Line 10: P. Burman, Anthologia veterum latinorum epigrammatum 
et poematum, II (Amsterdam, 1773), pp. 153-4 placed a comma after 
vale and wrote mi carissime conjux. The spelling mihi was accepted 
by Buecheler, and also the comma after mihi enjoys the recommenda- 
tion of Buecheler’s authority. The spelling mihi of the copyists is not 
overthrown by the evidence of F 15, but the question whether mihi 
goes with carissime in W 10 and mi goes with karissime in F 15, or 
whether they go as ethical datives with vale, has not yet been settled. 
Is the phrase mi dulcissimo nato in F 13 exactly parallel? For me, 
however, a decisive passage is cited by Probst, T. L. L., III, coll. 504-5, 
s.v. “ carus " speciatim in allocutione: Act. lud. saec. Sept. Sev., 2, 4, 
valete cloll]egae carissimi nobis. Also Petronius, 48, Agamemnon mihi 
carissime, and Cieero, Epist., XI, 21, 3, vir optime mihique carissime 
Brute, and the emperor Constantine, M. A. Mf. A., VII, 305, col. I, line 8, 
Have, Ablabi carissime nobis, are parallels. For the ethical dative with 
vale no parallels have been cited. 


The verses which we have just examined are more banal than 
those of Commodian and exhibit an awkwardness resulting in 
hypermetrie lines and perhaps in a monstrous pseudo-literary 
form viwisistt. Nevertheless, the rules of scansion which guide 
the poetaster are much the same as those which guide Com- 
modian, whom some would date in the third century and some 
in the fifth. For instance, Commodian, Instruct., II, 16, 1-8: 
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t f ; L 
Si LIRE doctores, dum exspectant munera vestra 


, 


aut unes personas, laxantes singula vobis, 
/ f 


ot ego aon Boss sed TT dicere verum. 


“ Commodian's hexameters may all be called quantitatively cor- 
rect if we make just two concessions: that longs may, on occa- 


Wife for husband Father for son 
mens. IIII d. VIII 
Manes si saperent inferi si qua sapent 
miserum me abducerent eoniugem | miserum me abducite patrem 
vivere iam quo me? ubi te dum quaeram ego, nate? 
lucem iam nolo videre effugit et Iumen 
duleem carui lucem iam earui lucem 
cum te amisi ego, coniunx qui te amisi ego, nate 
has tibi fundo miser lacrimas has tibi fundo dolens lacrimas 
dulcissime coniunx pater orfanus, ecce 
lacrimae si prosunt si, qui pergis iter viator, transis 


aut p[au]llo resistes 
(laerimis) visis te ostende videri | et relegis titulum suleato marmore 


ferro 

haee tibi sola domus hoe bene habet titulus 

[qualem pia paupera feci] quod égo feci pater pio mi dulcis- 
8imo nato 

semper in perpetuo vale se[mper in] perpetuo vale 

mihi carissime coniunx mi ka[rilssim[e nate] 


FisURE 1. Comparison of Epitaphs W and F. 


sion, be regarded as short, and that shorts may, on occasion, be 
regarded as long."* An accented short syllable can certainly 
be treated as long when the composer wishes to emphasize the 
word in which it occurs. A few long syllables may fade, espe- 
cially in unemphatie words or at the end of a word. 

In conclusion, the recent discovery of the epitaph of Aerarius 
Aper at Tarragona in excavations of the William L. Bryant 
Foundation provides evidence which deepens our knowledge of 
the background of Commodian's hexameters and perhaps even 


7W. Beare, “The Origin of Rhythmic Latin Verse,” Hermathena, 
LXXXVII (1956), p. 13. 
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supports the earlier date for Commodian. It also facilitates the 
interpretation and partial reconstruction of another epigram 
from Tarraco, CE 542, which has long been a puzzle. Further- 
more, it throws some light on the spirit of hypothetical refer- 
ences to the Manes, and it contributes an interesting example 
of one use of the phrase bene habet. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tug JOHNS HOPKINS Universiry. 


THE LATIN LAW OF BANTIA.: 


The Latin Law of Bantia has not yet been satisfactorily iden- 
tified. This is scarcely surprising, as the main provisions of the 
law are missing. In fact, all that is preserved is the prescription 
of penalties for failure to observe the law, and the imposition 
on magistrates of an oath to obey it. In this article I shall 
argue that the law should be dated to Gaius Gracchus’ first 
tribunate in 198 ; I shall seek to identify it with one of his known 
laws; and I shall very briefly sketch the importance of this 
dating for interpreting Gracchus’ policy and establishing a 
chronology of his legislation. 


Mommsen (C. I. L., I (2]?, p. 441) dated the Bantia Law to 
the period 133-119 or 118 B.C., by reason of the inclusion of 
the IIIvir a. d. a. in a list of magistrates and holders of imperium 
(lines 15-16). The terminus a quo of 133 is fixed by the tribu- 
nate of Ti. Gracchus, when the office of I/Ivir a.d.a. was 
founded ;? the terminus ad quem of 119-118 is given by Appian’s 
muddled account (Bell. Cw., Y, 27) of the agrarian laws passed 
after C. Gracchus’ death. The second of the three laws men- 
tioned in this passage put a stop to the distribution of public 
land and presumably dissolved the land commission. Appian 
seems to attach the date 118 to the third of these laws;? but 
if this third law is to be identified with the extant Agrarian 


1This article owes much to Mr. A. N. Sherwin-White, Mr. C. E. 
Stevens, and the Rev. R. Butterworth, S.J. To the first named I am 
especially grateful for reading the first draft of this article and most 
generously allowing me to avail myself of his conclusions before he was 
himself prepared to publish them. 

*The inclusion of the office in the list of magistrates and holders of 
imperium in the Bantia Law shows that the triumvirs are not merely 
the customary commissioners in charge of founding a colony. 

3 revrexaldexa uáNw Ta, ereow ázó 72s Tpaxxov vozobeclas. A. E. Douglas 
(A.J. P., LXXVII [1956], pp. 389-91) believes there is no justification 
for referring this phrase to the second law, though he concludes that 
* there is evidence . . . which suggests the year 118 as a suitable context 
for the law. ... But we know too little to assert that the year 118 
is more suitable than others in this decade for the passing of Appian's 
second law." 
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Law of 111,! the date 118 must belong, if to any law, to the 
second, which put a stop to the land distribution. 

Mommsen's dating of the law is certainly the most natural, 
although perhaps the exact terminus ad quem of 119-18 is more 
precise than the evidence warrants, and the limit should be 
extended down to about 112; but historians have sought a way 
round his argument in order to assign to the law a later date. 
For in view of the fact that Saturninus’ forcing of the oath on 
the Senate in 100 seems by reason of the perplexity it caused 
to have been an innovation, a tidy solution would be provided 
if the Bantia Law, which contains a similar oath, could be 
ascribed to the same date. The Greek inscription found at Delphi 
prescribing measures against the pirates, which has a similar 
sanctio appended to it, is almost certainly to be dated to 101-100 
B.C., as G. Colin and H. Stuart Jones have shown.’ Stuart 
Jones believes it is possible to date the Bantia Law too to this 
year 100, the year of Saturninus’ second tribunate, and argues 
as follows (op. cit., pp. 170 ff.). Whenever an agrarian law 
was passed, land commissioners were appointed (Cic., Leg. Agr., 
II, 17) ; therefore the triumvirs referred to in the Bantia Law 
may be men appointed to administer Saturninus’ agrarian law. 
Stuart Jones anticipates the objection that these commissioners 
would not normally be regarded as magistrates, as they are in 
the Bantia Law (lines 15-16) ; * he rebuts this argument by the 
consideration that “there is good reason to think that Saturni- 
nus, posing as the successor of the Gracchi, would revive this 
Land Commission in its magisterial form." And there is no 
point in objecting that there is no record of any such appoint- 
ment by Saturninus, for, as Stuart Jones points out, such a 
record is hardly to be expected, as Saturninus! commission “ had 
only an ephemeral existence” (p. 171). 

E. H. Warmington in his edition in the Loeb series of Remains 
of Old Latin (IV, pp. 294 ff.) tries to avoid Mommsen's dating 
of the Bantia Law in another way. It is possible, he argues, 


* Bruns, Font.”, p. 73. Cf. E. G. Hardy, Sia Roman Laws, p. 46, n. 6. 

‘Stuart Jones writes in J. R. 8S., XVI (1926), pp. 155 f., G. Colin in 
Bull. Corr. Hell., 1924, pp. 58 ff. The law is to be found in 8. E. G., I, 
161, identified there incorrectly with the Lex Gabinia of 67. 

* Cicero in the passage in Leg. Agr. calls them curatores. 
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that the law may for the sake of completeness make provision 
not only for magistracies at present in force, but also for those 
that are temporarily in abeyance. Indeed, one may add, the 
list of magistracies is preserved only once on the tablet, and in 
this list mention is made of other offices not at the time in 
force, such as the dictatorship (line 15). The list refers ex- 
plicitly not to the magistrates of the year, but to future holders 
of the offices ([p]ost haec factus erit) : where the tablet refers 
to present holders of the offices (line 14: qu[et] nunc est), the 
list of offices is missing. The inclusion of the IIIvir a. d. a. in 
a list of possible future office-holders does not prove that the office 
was in use at the time of the law. 

The arguments put forward.by Stuart Jones and Warmington, 
and summarised (and, in the second case, developed) above 
show that Mommsen’s reasons. for dating the Bantia Law to 
the years 183-118 are, though ;strong, not conclusive. We can, 
however, though again far from conclusively, object to Stuart 
Jones’ dating of the law, because it cannot well be identified 
with any known law of 100. Stuart Jones himself demonstrates 
(p. 171) that it is not Saturninus Agrarian Law, which had 
attached to it the sanctio by virtue of which Saturninus obtained 
the exile of Metellus Numidicus; for the phrase in the law 
ioudez ex h(ac) l(ege) plebive scito [factus] (line 15) seems 
to refer to the presiding magistrate of a court established or 
modified by this law.” He therefore identifies the law with the 


7 This is clearly the meaning of the phrase in the Lew Acilia (Bruns, 
Font.', p. 53, lines 19 and 62). The iudex can hardly be a mere juryman 
of the court in the Bantia Law, because he is referred to there as a 
magistrate (lines 15-16). It seems that the presiding offieer over a 
quaestio need not be a praetor or quaestor, at least in post-Sullan times; 
thus Caesar was apparently president of the quaestio de sicariis in 64, 
between his quaestorship and praetorship (Suet. Div. Iul, 11; Dio, 
XXXVII, 10). If the same arrangement held before Sulla, it would be 
natural to make mention of these iudices in the list of important officers 
(loosely called magistrates) that have to take the oath. If only a 
praetor or quaestor could be a iudez, special mention of the office in 
the list would be unnecessary. 

For the identification of the Bantia Law with Saturninus! Agrarian 
Law cf. R. Maschke, Zur Theorie und Geschichte der rimischen Agrür- 
geseize, pp. 78 £., and F. W. Robinson, Marius, Saturninus und Glaucia, 
pp. 80 ff. Maschke argues that Mommsen's supplements of lines 7 and 
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Lex Appuleia de Maiestate. Now this law is usually dated to 
Saturninus’ first tribunate in 108. It is, however, most unlikely 
that the oath attached to the Agrarian Law of 100 would have 
created such perplexity in that year, if a similar oath had been 
attached to a law only three years before. Therefore we must 
either date the Afaiestas Law to 100 after the Agrarian Law 
(for the latter can hardly be transferred to 103 without gross 
violence to the sources), or else reject Stuart Jones' identification 
of the Bantia Law with the Lez de Matestate. However, the 
former alternative is unacceptable, for Saturninus Maiestas Law 
seems to have been aimed particularly at Caepio and Mallius, 
the defeated generals of Arausio;? hence the year closer to 105, 
the date of the battle, is the more likely date for the Matestas 
Law. Stuart Jones’ identification, therefore, should not be 
accepted. 

The Bantia Law, then, cannot plausibly be identified with 
either of these two laws of the year 100, and I know of no 
attempt to identify it with any other law of that year. Of course, 
this is not by itself a cogent reason for refusing to ascribe this 
date to the law; but there is, I believe, a much more serious 
objection to doing so. In the first lines of the law a list is given 


14 of the Bantia Law give lines that are too long. He therefore proposes 
to omit [ioudex] from line 7 and [JIIvir a.d.a.] from line 14. These 
supplements make the law now speak of the [IiIvir a.d. a.] quei ex hace 
lege plebeive scito factus erit (line 7), and list each magistrate qu]ei 
nunc est omitting the Ieir a. d. a. (line 14). Therefore if these supple- 
ments are accepted, the Bantia Law becomes an Agrarian Law estab- 
lishing a land commission. But, first, Maschke’s calculations are of 
dubious validity, because the spacing of words and letters on the tablet 
is so irregular. (Cf, for example, line 15). Secondly, the omission 
of ioudew in line 7 is most unlikely, because, as line 15 refers to the 
ioudem ex h. l, plebive scito [factus], in line 7, too, the word before 
qui ex hace lege plebeive scito factus erit will in all probability be 
ioudex. Thirdly, if line 14 has to be pruned (and there seems more 
justifieation for pruning here than in line 7), there is more reason for 
omitting [tr. pl.] rather than [1IIvir a.d. a.]. We should then have in 
the list of present office-holders the tribune omitted (line 14), but 
ineluded in the list of future office-holders (line 15). This would put 
the Bantia Law on the same footing as the Delphic Pirate Law, where 
the tribunes of the current year are explicitly exempted from swearing, 
but future tribunes have to swear (lines 43 and 44 in S. E. G.). 
? Cf. Licinianus, p. 21. 
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of the privileges from whieh the offender will be debarred. 'They 
seem to include (line 2) : 


a) the performance of certain acts in the Senate; 


b) the performance of certain acts in a publicum tudicium : 
in sena[tu seiv]e in poplico toudicto ne sen[tentiam —— —. The 
natural interpretation of these words is that it was possible for 
one and the same person to be both a senator and a juror in a 
publicum iudicium. Now scholars * commonly identify in prac- 
tice a publicum iudicium with a quaestio perpetua, and this 
certainly seems to have been the meaning of the term in the 
Digest and in Gracchan times in the Lez Acika. The Digest 
(48, 1, 1) defines a publicum vudicium as follows: Non omnia 
iudicia, in quibus crimen vertitur, et publica sunt, sed ea tantum 
quae ex legibus iudiciorum. veniunt, ut Iulia maiestatis, Iulia 
de adulteriis, Cornelia de sicarws et veneficus.... The Lez Acilia 
(line 11) lays it down that one cannot have as a patronus anyone 
who quaestione(m» 1oudicioque poplico condemnatul[s siet]. Tf, 
as Warmington (loc. cit.) believes, a quaestio perpetua is just 
one form of iudicium publicum (another form being a trial 
before the assembled people), the use of the particle que in the 
last quotation is hard to explain. It can scarcely mean “and” 
literally here, so as to imply that the guilty party must be 
condemned at two trials; nor can it have its explanatory meaning 
(in the sense of “i.e.”) for on Warmington’s supposition a 
quaestio is not the equivalent of a iudicium publicum, and in a 
legal document one does not define a term by substituting a 
wider one. If, however, the two terms have, as I believe, by 
Gracchan times become synonymous, gue can bear the sense of 
“i.e” in the quotation. 

I take it then that the Bantia Law implies that an individual 
can be both a Senator and a member of the jury of a quaestio 


°Cf. Last, C. A. H., IX, pp. 76-7 and 893, and Greenidge, Roman 
Public Life, p. 207. Mrs. M. I. Henderson (J. R.S., XLI [1951], p. 81) 
points out the difference in meaning of the words quaestio and iudicium: 
the former is a process of inquiry, the latter a single trial, and cannot, 
therefore, be perpetual. But Mommsen (Strefrecht, pp. 186-8) held 
that in the late Republie the terms quaestio and iudicium publicum were 
practically synonyms, but the latter term was not used as a synonym 
for the iudicium popult or trial before the people. Cf. Mommsen, op. cit., 
p. 161, n. 3. 
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perpetua. It follows that that law must be dated either before 
the Lex Acilia of 123 (by which C. Gracchus put the juries in 
the hands of the Equites), or else to the brief period between 
the Lez Servilia of Caepio (106), which gave back to the Senate 
a share in the juries of the permanent courts,'? and the Lez 
Servilia of Glaucia (104?), which seems to have restored them 
wholly to the control of the Equites. The latter date can be 
rejected, as it is too close to the Agrarian Law of 100 to account 
for the surprise caused by Saturninus’ bill. Therefore we are 
left with 128 as the latest possible date of the Bantia Law. 

It is, of course, arguable that what the law means is that, if 
the offender is a Senator, he is not to be allowed to speak in 
the Senate, and, if he is not a Senator, he is not to be allowed 
to be a juror at a public trial. That is to say, the alternatives 
are disjunctive, as if an English law were to state that “ anyone 
convicted of this offence is hereby debarred from speaking in 
the House of Lords or the House of Commons.” We may, how- 
ever, question whether it is likely that the Bantia Law, which 
is most carefully drafted in typical Roman fashion, would refer 
to different penalties, applicable to different classes of citizen, 
by so loose and casual a collocation as im senatu sive in publico 
vudicio. It is my own feeling that, if this were the sense of 
the law, it would have been expressed rather by a formula to 
the effect that “if the guilty party be a senator, he is not to 
be allowed to vote in the Senate: if he be on the panel of jurors, 
he is not to be allowed to sit on a jury in a public trial.” Granted 
this, and granted the identification of a publicum wdiciwm with 
a quaestio perpetua, 123, the date of the Lez Acilia, is established 
as the latest possible date for the Bantia Law. 

There is another consideration which provides a clue to the 
dating of the law. Those who take the oath are to stand facing 
the Forum (line 17: in forum vorsus). Now this point of 
ceremonial is reminiscent of Plutarch’s statement that as a 
democratic gesture C. Gracchus introduced the practice of facing 
the Forum when addressing the plebs? The correspondence 


1? Cf., e. g., Cic., De Invent., I, 49, 92; Tac., Ann., XII, 60; Obsequens, 
101 (39). 

11 For this explanation and dating of Glaucia’s law ef. Last, C. A. H., 
IX, pp. 162 ff. 

1? Plut., C. Gracchus, 5, 3. 
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between the clause in the Bantia Law and Gracchus’ practice 
seems too great to be coincidental. This, of course, does not 
by itself prove that the law is to be dated to the times of C. 
Gracchus; the law might still be an enactment of, say, Saturninus 
in conscious imitation of the spirit of Gracchus. But we must 
consider this point in conjunction with the previous stages of 
the argument. The law cannot be later than 123. Moreover, since 
Plutarch says the practice of speaking facing the forum was 
introduced by Gracchus rére (in his first tribunate), it seems 
likely that the practice of facing the Forum to swear, and 
therefore the Bantia Law itself, is not earlier than 123. We are 
accordingly left with 123 as the probable date of the Bantia Law. 

The Lex Acilia also prescribes an oath to be taken in forum 
[vorsus] (line 86). Now this oath is probably not a democratic 
gesture, but the routine oath of jurors to do their duty. There- 
fore I suggest that the facing of the Forum in this law is an 
automatic following of the precedent set by the Bantia Law. 
Indeed it is tempting to construct from this another, admittedly 
tenuous, argument for the dating of the Bantia Law. If the 
Lez Acilia was not the first law to introduce the oath facing 
the Forum (for it seems to be a moderate and not an anti- 
Senatorial law),'? it must have been following a precedent; and 
if we place the Bantia Law in the early part of 123, we have 
that precedent to hand." 

Now if we accept this dating, can we identify the Bantia Law 
with any known law of 123? Mommsen (loc. cit.) believed that 
the Oscan Bantia Law on the other side of the tablet was a 


13 This is a point made by Mr. Sherwin-White. For the opposite view 
cf. Last, C. A. H., IX, pp. 53 ff. and 891. On the latter page Last gives 
his arguments for dating the Lex Acilia to 122. 

14 It is, however, possible that the oath in the Lew Acilia was taken 
with the face to the Forum merely in order to make it more public. 

But there is another complication. Cicero (De Amic., 96) asserts that 
C. Licinius Crassus primus instituit in forum versus agere cum populo. 
(Like Plutarch, Cicero apparently regards this as a democratic gesture.) 
Cicero appears to date this innovation to 145, when Crassus tried to 
pass his bill making the appointment of priests a matter of popular 
election. Must we, therefore, reject Plutarch’s account of the origin 
of the practice of facing the Forum? Not necessarily, for the practice 
may have dropped out with the defeat of Crassus’ bill, so that Gracchus’ 
action was not an innovation but a revival. 
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translation of the Latin law, which, he thought, defined the 
terms of the foedus between Rome and Bantia, which had the 
status of an Italian ally. His belief was based on the theory 
that “ quaecumque leges Romanae senatusve consulta liberae 
reipublieae aetate facta in civitate aliqua libera reperiuntur, aut 
foedera ipsa esse aut certe ad foedus adiecta probabiliter con- 
cluduntur.” There seems to be good reason for this theory; for 
why should an Italian municipality keep a public record of a 
Roman iaw, unless the law dealt with the municipality's foedus? 
However, there are serious objections to Mommsen’s view of the 
Latin Bantia Law. The magistrates mentioned in it are Roman, 
noi municipal, and it seems unlikely that Home would impose on 
all the magistrates an annual oath to observe the treaty with this 
unimportant municipality. Moreover, Mommsen has difficulty 
in explaining the reference in the law to the tudes: he hints 
that he can find no other example of the creation of such an 
official in a foedus, and can only argue that in such troubled times 
—Fragellae rebelled in 125—the appointment of a “iudicem 
agri publici fortasse similiumque rerum ” was not improbable. 

If for these reasons Mommsen's interpretation of the law is 
rejected, can we identify the law? A Roman law passed in 
such a democratic spirit in 123 must be the work of C. Gracchus 
or one of his party. As it precedes the Lex Acilia, an early date 
in that year is preferable to a late one. Mr. C. E. Stevens has 
proposed to me an identification which meets all these require- 
ments. He suggests that the Bantia Law is none other than 
Gracchus! early law forbidding the passing of a capital sentence 
on a citizen «niussu populi. If this is so, the missing part of 
the law included a definition of the composition of the court 
which had power to pass such a sentence, and it is to the presi- 
dent of such a court that the phrase ioudex ex h(ac) l(ege) 
plebive scito [factus] refers. 

But here we are faced with a difficulty. Mommsen’s point 
is valid. If Mr. Stevens’ identification of the Bantia Law is 
accepted, why should a copy of the law be preserved in the 
allied town of Bantia, which was not subject to Rome’s laws? 
Should we then, after all, in spite of the difficulties it involves, 
accept Mommsen’s theory in despair of a better? We need not 


15 Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 4, 1; Cie., Pro Rab., 4, 12. 
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do so. One can construct a plausible explanation of the preserva- 
tion in an allied community of a Roman law limiting the 
magistrates’ powers of imposing a capital sentence on a Roman 
citizen. For it is not inconceivable that Gracchus’ law contained 
a clause promising citizenship to Italians who prosecuted or gave 
evidence successfully against anyone who put a citizen to death 
without a trial,?® and that this is the reason why a copy of the 
law was preserved at Bantia. It seems to me, therefore, that 
Mr. Stevens’ identification of the law is possible, though far 
from certain, and that this is more than can be said for any 
other attempt at identifying the law. However, we can, J think, 
accept with much less reserve the less precise conclusion that 
the Latin of the Bantia tablet records a Roman law of the year 
123, and that this law was probably due to C. Gracchus or his 
followers. 

Gracchus seems to have been fond of making symbolic demo- 
cratic gestures. His practice of speaking facing the Forum is 
one. Other examples are his moving house to the district of the 
Forum, and his demolition of the booked seats for the gladiatorial 
show.!* It is, therefore, very much in accordance with his char- 
acter that he should have introduced the expedient of attaching 
to laws passed in the Concilium Plebis an oath by which magis- 
trates made a symbolic submission to the sovereign people. I 
suppose the second part of the law, i. e., the extant part imposing 
the oath, was not enforced after Gracchus’ downfall, or even 
after his phase of co-operation with the Senate. At any rate, 
Saturninus’ revival of this political weapon in 100 came as a 
complete surprise to the Senate—naturally enough, as the pro- 
cedure had been in abeyance over twenty years. But it should 
be noted that it is not the legality of the imposition of such an 
oath that is questioned in 100, but rather the validity of legis- 
lation which has been forced through the Concilium Plebis by 
violence.!? 


16 The Lew Servilia of Glaucia (a demagogue in the Gracchan tradi- 
tion) contained a similar clause awarding accusers. Cf. Cic., Pro Balbo, 
24, 54. 

V Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 12, 1-3. 

18 This certainly seems to be Cicero's view of the matter; cf. Pro 
Sest., 16, 37: (Metellus) unus in legem per vim latam iurare noluerat. 
The same idea seems to be behind Marius’ declaration that he would 
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In conclusion I wish to hint at the importance of this dating 
of the Bantia Law for the understanding of C. Gracchus. Hugh 
Last (C.A. H., IX, pp. 49 ff.) believed that Gracchus’ early 
legislation, including the projected law enrolling Equites in the 
Senate, was moderate and aeceptable to the Senate, while his 
later legislation (in 122), including the Lex Acilia which Last 
dates to this year (erroneously in my opinion), was radical and 
anti-senatorial. This interpretation is open to objection for 
many reasons which cannot be gone into here. But if my dating 
of the Bantia Law and its attribution to Gracchus are accepted, 
we have a clear example of a democratic and anti-Senatorial law 
well before the end of 123. This suggests that Gracchus began 
his tribunician career as an enemy of the Senate, and that he 
underwent two conversions, first to a policy of co-operation with 
the Senate, and finally, after the rise of Livius Drusus, back 
to opposition of the Senate. This view has been worked out on 
other evidence by A. N. Sherwin-White in his lectures delivered 
at St. John’s College, Oxford. 


E. J. YARNOLD. 
St. Francis Xavier's COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Addendum. 


Mention should be made of two very relevant articles. G. 
Tibiletti (Athenaeum, N.S. XXXI [1953], pp. öf.) rejects 
the traditional synchronization of the tribunates of Acilius and 
Rubrius, and therefore also the identification of the extant De 
repetundis law with the Lex Actlia; and he suggests that the 
Latin Bantia Law is the Lex Servi of Glaucia. E. Badian 
(A.J. P., LXXV [1954] pp. 374 ff.) accepts Tibiletti’s separa- 
tion of the tribunes Acilius and Rubrius, but identifies the Lea 
Acilia with the extant law, and puts it in 199. My thanks are 
due to Mr. J. Pinsent for drawing my attention to this and 
other points. 


obey the law “insofar as it was a law” (App. I, 30; Plutarch, Marius, 
29, 4). 


THE IMAGERY OF THE PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


Prometheus Bound is a drama of disproportions: in the cos- 
mos, in the souls of its inhabitants. Zeus, the tyrant newly 
established in heaven, has assumed more power than is just; he 
has not yet learned that his will is subordinate to Moira’s. Pro- 
metheus, in the beginning the ally of Zeus, has given fire to 
mankind ; he has been beyond justice—that is, beyond measure— 
their benefactor. For this Zeus is more than equitably angry; 
his punishment of Prometheus is harsh beyond measure. And 
Prometheus is, in the final scheme of things, more than right- 
fully rebellious. 

The action of the Prometheus Bound does little more than 
provide a symbol of the conflict between Prometheus and Zeus: 
the actual binding of the Titan. But that binding is a symbol 
of several conflicts: between god and god, between god and 
man, and (indirectly) between god and fate; between tyrant 
and aristocrat, between force and intelligence, between one dis- 
torted passion and another. And this, the manifold significance 
of the symbol provided in action, finds expression only in that 
drama which transcends action. 

Drama in the Prometheus Bound exists first of all in the char- 
acter of Prometheus. In memory and in prophecy he carries 
drama far beyond action and its particular limits in space and 
time. More than this, in the moral import of his memories 
and prophecies he creates that drama itself. For he predicts 
not only the events to come (Io’s release from her present suf- 
fering, his own freedom from bondage at the hands of Heracles) 
but the entire moral order and harmony that is to result from 
these events: his own reconciliation with Zeus, Zeus’ eventual 
identification with Moira. And this, the vision of a justice that 
is complete, that consists of a perfect proportion in all things, is 
the drama of the Prometheus Bound. 


1 This essay was originally one chapter of a dissertation accepted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Bryn Mawr College (The Dramatic Use of Imagery in 
Aeschylus, 1954). I am therefore very much indebted to Professor 
Lattimore, who directed the dissertation. 
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This larger drama exists then in the character of Prometheus, 
in the prophet’s vision. It exists too—and this is not entirely a 
separate thing—in language, in the play’s imagery. For imagery 
too is a vision—it is the magie that communicates the vision— 
and creates a drama that far transcends action. 


Prometheus brought techne to mankind; he taught them 
every skill they know (506). The greatest of these was the 
art of healing (478-83). Now as a punishment for his gifts to 
men he is bound fast to the rock; and, although he has invented 
devices for the benefit of mankind, he has no skill to rid himself 
of his present suffering (469-71). The Oceanids agree. He has 
lost his wits and gone astray; he is like a poor physician who 
falls sick and cannot find the drugs (¢appaxos) to cure himself 
(472-5). 

The Oceanids may think primarily of Prometheus’ physical 
torment, but Prometheus when he speaks of his suffering means 
more than the pain of his body; he also means his state of mind. 
It is Hermes who defines that state of mind. When Prometheus 
tells him that he hates all the gods who, having prospered at 
his hands, now do him wrong, he replies: 


KAvw o? éyo peunveT’ od opuiKpay voooy (977).* 
And Prometheus answers him: 
yoooi ay ei voonpa ToUs éxÜpobs oruyetv (978). 


Prometheus’ torment is twofold. He suffers drastic physical 
punishment; his pains are first of all pains of the body. But 
the hatred he feels for the gods who punish him is a torment 
of mind. And this, the greater torment by far, is his nosos, a 
nosos which is not entirely metaphorical. 

In Homer nosos is the plague that Apollo sends upon the 
Achaean host (Zl, I, 10). It is the sickness from which 
Euchenor would have died had he stayed at home instead of 
going to war with the Greeks (I1. XIII, 667, 670). In the 
beginning then the word seems to have meant a physical ail- 
ment, a disease or an illness. In Sophocles nosos can be an 
ailment of the mind as well as of the body. In the Ajas the 


? All lines quoted from the Prometheus Bound are from the text of 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Aeschylus (Cambridge and London, 1952). 
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chorus speaks of the theta nosos that has afflicted their hero 
(185), and they themselves define that nosos (635-9). It is his 
madness, his sickness of soul. 


Because the Greeks thought of the mind or soul as though 
it were a physical thing, as though it were the center of life 
itself as well as of thought or emotion (a concept nearly equiva- 
lent to our “ brain”), they never made a complete distinction 
between disorders of mind and of body. The Ajas chorus is 
not speaking metaphorically when it says that Ajax is sick; he 
really is. Nor does the Hippolytus chorus speak in metaphor 
when it inquires about the nosos of Phaedra, who is literally 
love sick; they don’t even know that she is in love, but they can 
see with their own eyes that she is languishing ( Hipp., 267-70). 


Prometheus is not mad in the sense that Ajax is mad; he 
does not suffer from so obvious a nosos. Nor does his nosos 
take so apparent a physical form as Phaedra’s. But still his 
soul is in its hatred sick in much the way that hers is in its love. 
Both suffer from a distortion of the passions; in this sense both 
are ailing. 

In the Prometheus Bound nosos as it is used to describe a 
state of soul may be partly metaphorical; it may carry a mean- 
ing half way between its Homeric sense of “ disease” and its 
Sophoclean sense of “madness.” But whether or not it is in 
itself a metaphor, it is in its dramatic development a part of 
or, at any rate, a starting point for an entire image pattern. 
The prophet who taught men the art of healing is as a result 
of his own generosity sick and unable to find a cure. 


Prometheus taught men to heal their bodies. He also cured 
their minds. For he prevented mortals from foreseeing their 
own deaths; he gave them blind hopes instead. The chorus 
now speaks of that particular foresight as a disease (vócov), of 
those blind hopes as its drug or remedy (ddppaxoy, 251). 

But still Prometheus, although he relieved the mortal mind 
of its peculiar disease, is himself ailing and without a remedy. 
Kratos, when Hephaestus accuses him of being without pity for 
Prometheus, replies that this is so, for there is no remedy (dxos) 
in weeping for him (43). "Axos, although it seems in Homer to 
have a generalized meaning (Od., XXII, 481), is also a medical 
term (Hipp., Acut., 1); it seems to be a generic word meaning 
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“remedy ” as opposed to $áppaxov, a specific term for “ drugs ” 
or “ medicines.” ? 

And no remedy is yet in sight for the ailing Prometheus. His 
deliverer (Aw pyjowv) has not yet been born (27). Awdyjowy may 
mean just this: the one who will give him rest, who will free 
him from his bonds. But in later times the verb, Awddw, is used 
in a more concrete, medical sense. "Thucydides speaks of the city 
having recovered from the plague (VI, 12), and. he mentions one 
of the plague's symptoms abating (II, 49) ; in both passages the 
verb is Awpdw. And Hippocrates uses the verb; he speaks of pain 
abating (Int., 49). The word in this passage then does more 
than predict Prometheus’ freedom from bondage. It prophesies 
his relief from the physical pain he now endures; it also suggests 
his being cured of his sickness of soul, of the passion of rebellion 
that now possesses him. 

These medical images with their verbal parallels in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus indicate, not that Aeschylus was familiar with the 
corpus itself, but that he was familiar (perhaps through Pytha- 
gorean associations) with the general Greek concept of medicine, 
a concept that was older than Hippocrates or than Aeschylus 
himself, 

Alemaeon of Croton, who had Pythagorean connections and 
was an older contemporary of Aeschylus, had already defined 
health as a balance (isonomia) of certain opposites, indefinite in 
number, and disease as a preponderance (monarchia) of one of 
them (Aetius, V, 30, 1). This theory had a strong influence 
upon the later Coan school and upon its familiar doctrine of 
humors. But even Alcmaeon's definition was inherent in the 
earlier Pythagorean philosophy with its emphasis upon har- 
monia, and its application to the physical and thus spiritual 
state of man. 

Greek philosophy was not an independent growth. In part it 
grew from an observation of physical and social phenomena; in 
part it formed physical and social theory. ‘Thus medicine is 
both cause and effect of philosophie speculation; the same is true 
of political thought. Not only that: medical and political theory 
seem to have been interactive, one upon the other.* 


? J. Dumortier, Le vocabulaire médical d’ Eschyle (Paris, 1935), p. 56. 
Q. D. Thomson has, in part, anticipated this argument (Aeschylus 
and Athens [London, 1941], pp. 217-18). 
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Solon saw a well-ordered state as one in which there was a 
balance of the elements—of the classes. He himself gave the 
people sufficient privileges ; he also protected the rich and power- 
ful from being mistreated. He did not allow one party to domi- 
nate the other (5). Aristotle in a discussion of Solon's reforms 
refers to the poems; they prove, he says, that he could easily 
have set himself up as tyrant had he wished; the disordered 
state of affairs that they describe attests to this. Aristotle uses 
a medical figure (voco)vra) to describe this “ disorder” in the 
state (Ath. Pol., 6,4). The idea of a nosos, implicit in Solon’s 
political poetry, becomes explicit in Herodotus; he uses the verb 
to describe a state of faction (V, 28). Sophocles uses it of the 
polis (Ant., 1015). And Plato calls tyranny the worst disease 
(vdonpa) of the state (Hep. 544 C). Faction, tyranny: dis- 
orders of the state: the results of disproportionate power on the 
part of one faction, class, or political party. Parallels in medi- 
cal and politieal theory had already produced politieal terms to 
define medical concepts (isonomia, monarchia); now those 
parallels produce medical figures in political expression. 

Medical imagery in the Prometheus Bound, because it evokes 
this entire complex of ancient medical and political theory, is 
particularly forceful in its creation of the drama’s present ten- 
sions. Prometheus is sick in his disproportionate sense of rebel- 
lion for the punishment he now endures. That punishment, he 
feels, is disproportionate to the wrong he did (1093). It is also 
the result of what seemed to the gods a gift disproportionate to 
the worth or needs of mankind (30, 507). 

Other medical images do more than describe the position of 
Prometheus himself. For it is not only he who is dispropor- 
tionate in his past action and in his present state of mind. The 
entire heavenly scheme is out of order. Zeus too has taken more 
power than is just and is now more wrathful than is right. He 
is, Prometheus insists, a tyrant. And no one contradicts him. 
He has all the symptoms: he rules unconstitutionally and with 
new-fangled laws (149-50) ; he is violent in all his ways (735- 


ë Thucydides in his description of the Corcyrean revolt does not use 
the word nosos, but the parallels between this passage and that de- 
scribing the plague at Athens make it clear that he did think of stasis 
as a nosos. See further C. N. Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of 
History (London, 1929), especially pp. 133 ff. 
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7); he is harsh and accountable to none (326); and he keeps 
justice in his own hands (189-90). 

All this calls to mind Herodotus’ diagnosis of tyranny (III, 
80).* Otanes, in the famous Persian debate, reminds his fellows 
that the tyrant can do as he pleases and is not accountable, that 
he sets aside the laws, and that from his goods, he acquires 
hybris, general lawlessness, and phthonos, envy, jealousy, and 
suspicion. 

Violent, irresponsible, above the law: all these are charac- 
teristic of the Zeus of the Prometheus Bound. And now sus- 
picion: it is a disease (vóegua) inherent in tyranny, says Prome- 
theus, to distrust one's friends (226-7). Zeus whose tyranny 
itself is a disease, a disorder in the cosmos, is himself diseased, 
suspicious of his friends. 

And Prometheus will endure his present lot until the mind of 
Zeus abates its wrath (377-8). Again, Awdiyjoy: a word of medi- 
cal connotation, reinforced this time by xéAov, literally, bile, one 
of the yvpzoi or humors of the later Coan school (Hipp. F.M. 
18; cf. Nat. Hom., 3, 4). 

In his wrath Zeus is sick. For Oceanus, convinced that he can 
appease that wrath, asks Prometheus if he doesn't know that 
words are the doctors of an ailing temper: 'Opygs vecotons: a 
disposition that is sick in its anger. 

Prometheus, taking up his medical figure, answers him: 

édv Tis êv katp ye padOdooy kéap 

kai py odprydvta Oupov lexvatvg Big (381-382). 
Only if one soften the heart at the critical moment and not try 
to reduce a passion swollen by violence. X$pryáe has forceful 
physical connotation: Hippocrates used it of a woman's breasts 
( Mul., I, 71), and it was used generally of young, healthy bodies 
(Eur. Andr., 196; Ar., Nu., 799; PL, Lg., 840 B) ; furthermore 
it was a technical term and used, medically, to describe a tumor 
or raw wound.’ '"Iexvatve too is a medical term; it describes the 
process used to reduce a swelling of this sort (Hipp., Aph., V, 
25; Of., 13; Liqu., 6).5 Madédoon just may have in this pas- 


s See too Thomson, The Prometheus Bound (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 
6-9. 

7 Thomson, op. cit., p. 154. 

8 Thomson, ibid. 
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sage something of its medical sense of massage (Hipp., Art., 
9).° "Ev kup, though not a verbal parallel, suggests the whole 
Hippocratic doctrine of crisis and may well be translated “at 
the critical moment.” +° 

The verb wddw, occurs in one more passage that defines the 
character of Zeus. Voices in her dreams tell Io that the god is 
enamoured of her. They advise her to go to the meadows that 
his eye may find relief (Awdyjoy) from its desire (652-4) Ilófov: 
another symptom of the tyrant’s disease. For, Herodotus says, 
the tyrant is a ravisher of women (III, 80). Again the Zeus of 
the Prometheus Bound proves himself a tyrant in his demands 
upon Io; only his possession of her will relieve him of this par- 
ticular aspect of his disease. 

Io herself, when Prometheus addresses her, asks him how it 
is that he knows her; for he has named the divine plague 
(nosos) that wastes and stings her with its maddening goad 
(597-8). Her sickness is indeed ĝeóovrov: sent by Hera out of 
jealousy. Io's nosos, which is more fact than metaphor, is the 
result of Zeus’ nosos. And she begs Prometheus to name the drug 
that wil cure it (606-7). Here ddppaxoy is metaphorical if 
vógov is not strictly so, for what Jo really asks is to know the 
limits of her wanderings (622-3). 

The Oceanids use medical terms, in fact and in Image, to 
define the entire situation: the tyranny of Zeus, the plight of 
Prometheus, the madness of Io. Now they use a medical figure 
to refer to their own sympathy for Prometheus. They tell 
Hermes that they will suffer with Prometheus, for they have 
learned to hate traitors; there is no disease they detest more 
than this (1068-70). XNosos here carries the same political 
connotations that it has carried in other passages. The Oceanids 
are loyal to Prometheus because they are his kinswomen; they 


? Dumortier, op. cit., p. 31. 

20 Thomson points out that it receives this sense (of akme) from 
oppryavra, “which signifies a ripe, prime condition of the body" 
(op. cit., p. 154). 

u Thomson notes that 8áXzev (590), connoting an inflamed wound, 
* describes the wound implanted in the heart (of Zeus) by the arrow of 
Love”: another medical figure to define the tyrant’s passion (op. cit., 
p. 162). 

13 Cf. lines 632, 685-6, 698-9 for other occurrences of the «osos figure 
describing Io’s situation. 
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belong to his class, and although faction is itself wrong and a 
disease of the state, it is not, they imply, wrong or a “ disease ” 
to remain loyal to one’s own party or class in the event of fac- 
tion. Their attitude recalls that of Prometheus who had pre- 
ferred to be sick if it was indeed a sickness to hate one’s enemies 
(978). He, the aristocrat who had inadvertently helped a tyrant 
to power, like his kinswomen and comforters, the Oceanids, 
maintains his outdated, aristocratic code.!? 

So, Solon had prayed to the Muses (1, 5-6). And Theognis 
had made a similar prayer to Zeus (337-40). These are the 
men who feared tyranny (Solon, 3; Theognis, 48-52 ; 1081-2 b), 
who thought of faction as a wound in the state (Solon, 3, 17; 
cf. Theognis, 1133-4) and whose concept of good government 
embraced the idea of isonomia (Solon, 8, 5, 24, etc.).1* To do 
good to one’s friends, to do evil to one’s enemies, to remain loyal 
to one’s own class: these were the tenets of the old aristocrats.’ 
The Oceanids are incapable of imagining others. Now Prome- 
theus, in conflict with the tyrant, insists upon them. In the end 
he will modify them to accord with the new order in heaven, 
with the new justice which is by definition a balance of forces: 
a perfect proportion. 

Prometheus’ sufferings as they are described in medical figures 


13 The role of Zeus as tyrant is allegorical, but Prometheus’ is not 
strictly so. Although the tyrant, an aristocrat himself, must often have 
been helped to power by another aristocrat (even Peisistratus, whom 
Aeschylus must have had most specifically in mind, was forced at one 
point in his career to ally himself with Megacles), Prometheus’ role 
does not correspond to any one situation in Greek political history; 
rather, it combines several roles: the “ aristocrat,” such as Solon, who 
benefited the people out of an interest in the general welfare of the 
state; the aristocrat, such as Theognis, who resented the tyranny out 
of an intense feeling for the welfare of his own class; the demos, which 
did, in the beginning at least, support the tyrant and whose benefactor 
Prometheus (as the father of techne) really is. Included too in the 
portrait of Prometheus may be a reminiscence of the tyrant-slayers, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton; but this, obviously, cannot be pressed 
too far. 

14 Cf, Scolia Attica (Diehl, 6, 10-13, 14, 23, 24, 25). 

15 Implicit in these was another aristocratic standard: to be true to 
oneself, to proteet one's own interests—an ideal which Prometheus for- 
feited in his disproportionate generosity to mankind, generosity which 
brought trouble upon himself, which was the cause of Zeus’ “ sickness ” 
and the beginning of his own. 
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are the sufferings of his soul; it is the passions which are dis- 
ordered, diseased. But that passion of rebellion which possesses 
him is for an extreme and entirely real physical punishment, for 
the sufferings of his body. His pains are as physical as they 
are spiritual. 

Prophesying the threatened deposition of Zeus from Olympus, 
Prometheus says: | 


Kai TOyOÉ y' éke SucAOdwrepous móvovs (931). 


IIóvos meant in its most general sense “toil” or “labor” (Il, 
1, 467), and this almost always in a physical sense. In the /Had 
it sometimes means the toil of war (J1., XVI, 568), and in 
Pindar it is used of athletic toil, of bodily exercise (Nem., IV, 
1-2). Ilóvev in this passage means the pain that results from 
bodily exertion; iarpés gives it this concrete and physical sense. 
Thucydides increases the medical connotation of the word by 
using it specifically of disease (II, 49). And in Hippocrates it 
is a standard, technical word for pain (Aph., IT, 46; IV, 44, 
45). So, in this passage, when Prometheus predicts that Zeus 
will suffer pains more galling than his own, he means two things: 
he means that Zeus’ mental anguish will be greater than his, 
and he hints that Zeus’ overthrow will involve physical violence. 
But whether Zeus’ pains will be bodily or not, Prometheus’ 
certainly are. AvoAodurépovs, literally, “hard on the neck,” 
enhances the physical connotation of «óvovs. 

AvcAogarépous suggests something else too: a yoke to chafe or 
to weigh upon the neck. For Theognis uses the word to modify 
tvyóv (1024) and fevyAnv (848). 

The image suggested in 9veAoówrépovs takes more definite form 
in other passages. Hermes chastising Prometheus for his stub- 
bornness tells him that he struggles with the bit in his mouth 
like a newly yoked colt and fights against the reins (1009- 
10). Hermes is talking about Prometheus’ resistance; he means 
the resistance of his soul, his attitude toward Zeus. But his 
physical image suggests the literal position of Prometheus; he 
is, after all, bound, and his resistance includes both resentment 
for his body’s suffering and a determination to endure it. 

This passage in its suggestion of the actual binding of Pro- 
metheus is reinforced by another passage. There the Titan him- 
self had used the image of the yoke to describe his physical 
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punishment. Because he made gifts to mortals he bears the 
yoke of dvdyxy, of a forceful and inevitable constraint (107-8). 
Because he brought gifts to mortals: one of these gifts was the 
idea of yoking and harnessing animals to do man’s work for 
him and to be a luxury to the rich (462-6). Now in return for 
this favor Prometheus is himself yoked, harnessed, bound. He 
is punished for and with his own invention; he is bound by his 
own device.*® 

It is Zeus who constrains Prometheus. This is part of his 
role as tyrant; he is by definition rpaxós. By definition he is also 
a ravisher of women (Hdt. III, 80). And so, he coerces Io as 
well as Prometheus. He begins by compelling her father, 
Inachus, to drive her from home; an oracle of Apollo instructed 
him to do so, but it was the curb of Zeus that forced him to act 
(671-2). Io herself asks Zeus how she erred that he has yoked 
her in this misery (578-80). She is, she says, tormented by the 
gadfly, driven from one land to another by the gods’ scourge 
(681-2). That scourge means the power first of Zeus and then 
of Hera; it also refers to the gadfly. All this makes up her sick- 
ness (597-8). Here the gadfly’s sting, the heaven-sent plague 
is expressed in «évrposs, another figure of compulsion. But goads 
or whips, they are both symbols of Zeus’ coercion, coercion which 
resulted in Hera’s wrath and the sending of the gadfly, in the 
nosos of Io. 

The Oceanids use another figure of constraint in their mild 
rebuke to Prometheus. What help is there for him in those 
men whom he served and for whom he suffers now? Didn’t he 
see the helplessness, no better than a dream, in which the blind 
race of men is shackled (547-50) ? Those mortals for whose sake 
he is bound cannot help him out of his present plight, for they 
are fettered themselves. 

And Prometheus’ comforters, the Oceanids, are themselves in 
danger of entanglement. Hermes tells them that if they insist 
upon sympathizing with the Titan, they will fall forewarned into 
the net of disaster (1076-9). 


The art of medicine and the idea of yoking or harnessing 
animals were both Prometheus’ gifts to men. For these gifts 


19 Cf. lines 324-5, 54, 81, 265-7 for other figures of constraint de- 
scribing the actual position of Prometheus. 
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Prometheus is bound by the yoke, and, because he is so punished, 
sick at soul. In fact then and in image the yoke and the healing 
art are associated with one another: associated by words like 
wovos Which means pain in two senses: of the body and of the 
mind. When Prometheus refers indirectly to his own «óvovs by 
saying that Zeus will suffer worse (931), he means partly the 
torture of his body, partly the torment of his mind. And when 
Hephaestus says that Prometheus’ deliverer has not yet been 
born, he too is saying more than one thing. The Aed»jewv or 
deliverer, who is Heracles, will actually release Prometheus from 
his bonds and from his physical suffering ; when he does this, he 
will help to cure him of his sickness of soul, of the passion of 
rebellion that now possesses him. 

This entire pattern of images derives from fact, fact which 
belongs to the past. Prometheus is bound for and with his own 
device, the yoke; he is the victim of his own disposition ; punished 
for having taught the healing art to men, he is himself sick of a 
rebellious hatred for the gods, sick and unable to find his cure. 
Now this very use in image of the medical art or of the yoke 
and its derivative symbols to define Prometheus’ position recalls 
those events of the past whieh produced his present conflict: his 
gifts to mankind. 

Images that describe the position of Prometheus, bound and 
rebellious, grow until they define the entire conflict attendant 
upon his own: Zeus full of wrath, suspicious of his friends and 
threatened with deposition from heaven, desirous of Io and 
chastiser of Prometheus; Io maddened and forced to wander; 
Oceanus eonfident of his ability to appease the wrath of Zeus; 
the Oceanids reproachful but determined to remain loyal to 
their kinsman, Prometheus, and threatened with destruction for 
that loyalty. 

This same pattern of images, derived from the past to create 
a dramatic present, predicts the future; it anticipates the con- 
clusion of the trilogy, and in doing this it creates the larger 
drama of the Prometheus Bound. 

The Greek concept of health as an tsonomia of powers, of dis- 
ease as a monarchia of one power gives each of the medical 
images peculiar power to define the tensions of the present: 
tensions in the souls of its characters, tensions in the order of 
the universe. That same concept makes each of these images 


MACEDONIAN TROOPS AT THE BATTLE OF ZAMA. 


In a recent article* upholding the authenticity of the annalis- 
tie account in Livy of the diplomatic exchanges between Rome, 
Greece, and Macedon in 203-201 B.C.,? J. P. V. D. Balsdon 
raises the question of the 4,000 Macedonian troops under So- 
pater, alleged to have been present at the battle of Zama, and 
suggests that these troops were actually sent to Africa, but were 
at Carthage at the time of the battle, and fell into the hands 
of the Romans when the Carthaginians surrendered. 

While the general conclusions about the authenticity of these 
annalistic passages in Livy may be accepted as valid, the solu- 
tion offered to this particular point is open to several objections. 
First, it is difficult to see how the Macedonians could have be- 
come prisoners of war if they had merely formed part of the 
garrison of Carthage; there is no evidence that any mercenaries 
were treated as prisoners apart from those actually captured on 
the battlefield. Secondly, it seems strange that Hannibal did 
not include such a useful contingent in his forces for the de- 
cisive battle; if Zama is to be dated to the autumn of 202 B. C., 
as seems most probable, there would have been adequate time to 
do so, as the envoys from Greece, whose visit can hardly be 
placed later than March 202 B.C., informed the Senate that 
the force had already crossed to Africa. In the third place, 
after the Peace of Phoenice Philip seems to have directed his 
attention eastwards; with rich prizes in the Aegean to play 
for, he was unlikely to go out of his way to court the hostility 
of Rome, or renew his support of the Carthaginians when they 
were on the verge of defeat. 

Nothing is said about this Macedonian contingent either by 
Polybius or Appian. It is mentioned by Livy * in his account 
of the Greek mission at Rome in 208-202 B. C., in his account 


!j.P. V. D. Baisdon, “Rome and Macedon, 205-203 B.C." J.R.S8. 
XLIV (1954), pp. 30-42. 

3 Livy, XXX, 20, 2f.; 40, 4; 42. 

2 Livy, XXX, 26, 3, iraiecta in Africam dici. The use of dici supports 
the view that this was propaganda. 

5 Livy, XXX, 26, 3; 33, 5; 42, 6. 
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of the Macedonian mission in 201 B. C., and in his description 
of Hannibal’s order of battle, a passage derived, though with 
some misunderstanding of the original, from Polybius. It is 
mentioned by Frontinus, in a passage derived directly from 
Livy, and by Silius Italicus, who seems to have regarded it 
as cavalry. Consequently it is generally denied that such a con- 
tingent existed at all, and the references in Livy are ascribed 
to the false propaganda inserted in the historical tradition by the 
Roman annalists. 

Propaganda it may have been, but it is not necessary to blame 
the Roman annalists. The Greek cities that were suffering from 
the depredations of Philip may have felt uncertain about the 
Roman reaction to their appeal; they may have feared that, after 
the Peace of Phoenice, the Romans might be inclined to wash 
their hands of Greece completely; they may have felt impelled to 
dangle a bait in front of the Romans, and no bait could be better 
than the allegation that Philip had sent a force of 4,000 men 
and a sum of money to help Carthage. It is probable that, for 
the reasons given above, this allegation was almost completely 
groundless, but there is no doubt that the Romans believed it 
implicitly. 

A complication is introduced by Livy’s account of the Mace- 
donian mission to Rome in 201 B.C.; according to Livy, the 
Macedonians followed up their complaints against the undiplo- 
matic behaviour of M. Aurelius by a demand for the return of 
the Macedonian soldiers and their commander, Sopater, who 
were being held as prisoners of war, a demand that the Romans 
categorically rejected. One solution to this difficulty would be 
to condemn this part, at any rate, of the proceedings in the 
Senate as an annalistic accretion ; but it is difficult to do this 
without casting considerable doubts on the authenticity of all 
these diplomatic exchanges. A preferable solution is to regard 
the allegation of the earlier Greek envoys as having, as most 
successful propaganda does have, some slight foundation in fact. 
It is a well-attested fact that the Carthaginian recruiting-officers 
were busy during this period raising mercenaries in Spain, the 
Balearic Islands, Liguria, and Cisalpine Gaul;7 it is therefore 


5 Frontinus, Strat., II, 3, 16. 
® Silius Italicus, Punica, XVII, 418 ff. 
' For Spain, Livy, XXX, 7, 10; 21, 3. For Cisalpine Gaul, Livy, 
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not improbable that they included Macedon in their activities. 
The force they raised there may well have been a small one, so 
small that it does not appear in the list of mercenaries given 
by Polybius and Appian;? it may well have been an unofficial 
one, raised privately by Sopater, and commanded by him.? 


The picture now becomes somewhat clearer. The Macedonian 
envoys demanded the return of these mercenaries and their com- 
mander, Sopater (Macedones duzque eorum Sopater, qui apud 
Hannibalem mercede militassent). In doing this they were 
carrying out Philip’s practice of meeting accusations by counter- 
accusations. The Romans, in reply, repeated the substance of 
the Greek allegation, which they regarded as substantiated by 
the fact that some Macedonians had been found among the 
prisoners taken at Zama, and claimed that the force had been 
sent with the king’s official sanction and constituted a flagrant 
breach of the Peace of Phoenice. Both parties were talking at 
cross-purposes, as is indicated by the fact that the Macedonians 
replied perpleze. 

In eonelusion, it seems that the belief that a force of 4,000 
Macedonians was sent to Carthage arose out of Greek propa- 
ganda put forth at Rome in 203-202 B. C. The allegation was 
probably false, but based on the presence of a very small party 
of Macedonians among Hannibal’s mercenaries, whose release 
was demanded by the Macedonian envoys in 201 B.C. Livy 
was so convinced of the truth of this allegation that he felt 
compelled to find a place for the 4,000 Macedonians in Hanni- 
bal’s order of battle by inserting them in the second line. 


T. A. DOREY. 


THE UNIVERSITY, SHEFFIELD, 


XXXI, 10, 2; 11, 5; 19, 1. It seems most probable that Hamilcar had 
been left behind to raise mercenaries. The fact that Gauls, Moroccans, 
Ligurians, and Balearie Islanders are stated by Livy, Polybius, and 
Appian to have made up the Carthaginian front line is evidence that 
recruiting officers had been active in these places. 

8 Polybius, XV, 11; Appian, Punica, 40. 

? See E. J. Bickerman, “ Bellum Philippieum," C.P., XL (1945), p. 
143, n. 77: “There may have been some Macedonians among Hannibal’s 
mercenaries at Zama.” 

10 Polybius, XVIII, 4 ff. 


A NOTE ON THE IHXTEIX IN ARISTOTLE'S 
RHETORIC, 1854-1356. 


In the opening pages of his Rhetoric Aristotle devotes some 
time to the consideration of the riores. In a work which views 
rhetoric as an effort to elicit true judgment? directed towards 
action in an instance where the act of judgment is essentially 
free, this is quite understandable. For the wiores are the ele- 
ments whereby this judgment is induced.? 

Since the word wiors in various forms is an operative word 
in the rest of the Rhetoric and since Aristotle spends some time 
upon it in the opening numbers, a clear understanding of the 
word would appear necessary. 

As a matter of fact traditional exegesis of the Rhetoric has 
indiscriminately identified the word with the lores évreyvor 
(1355 b 35) and has then gone on to identify these with os, 
waos, and évÜvugua, which become “methods” or “modes” of 
proving.? One serious problem with this is the fact that Aris- 
totle nowhere in the Rhetoric explicitly identifies enthymeme as 
he does ethos and pathos with the rieres évreyvot. 

Actually the word iors will not sustain a univocal or mono- 
lithic interpretation. It operates on three levels. 


1 See 1355 à 14-24; 1356 a 151f.; 1357 a 2— b 4; 1377 b 21; 1391 b 
8 ff.; 1402 b 31 ff. All text references are to Roemer (Teubner, 1923). 

? As is clear from 1354-56. 

* And they are called the non-logical (#@es and ráðos) and the logical 
(erOuunua}) methods of proving with rather disastrous consequences for 
Aristotle. For we have the strange inconsistency of Aristotle damning 
the “non-logical” pistis on one page of his text (1354) and incorporat- 
ing it with the “logical” shortly later. For some commentators this 
is open contradiction. One does not have to subscribe to the inerrancy 
of Aristotle in refusing to believe that Aristotle was totally incapable 
of recognizing what many commentators over the centuries have per- 
ceived. See Cope, An Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric (London, 
1867), pp. 99 f., 140 f., and his Commentary (Cambridge, 1877); E. 
Havet, Étude sur la Rhétorique d'Aristoie (Paris, 1846), pp. 27-31; 
Vater, Animadversiones ad Aristotelis Librum Primum Rhetoricum 
(Saxony, 1794), pp. 10-13 is more cireumspect but does not remove the 
problem, and the same may be said of Spengel in his commentary 
(Lipsiae, 1867) : see sub 1354 b 18. 
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a) The first meaning presents us with riors as source ma- 
terial, or the subject-matter capable of inducing in an audience 
a state of mind called riers, or belief, if employed correctly.* 
In general these are the riores drexvor and évrexyvor. It is the 
latter which concern us here. The entechnic pisteis, in Aris- 
totle’s words, are 70s, wáÜos, and not évOdunpa, but rather, èv 
aùr rë Adyw (1356 a 3). This last it appears should be called 
something like rò rpayya, the subject in itself considered in its 
logical aspect, or the subject considered under those aspects 
which appeal to the intellect just as ethos and pathos are aspects 
of the subject which appeal to the emotions, the feelings, the 
will? This third pistis is called rpäypa because we have no 
textual statement which identifies it as év@vpnua, and because it 
is elucidated by Aristotle in such a way (13564 19-20) as to 
justify some such term. One might also add that in the Rhet- 
ores Graeci? Minucianus calls these pisteis: uai, maĝyrekai, 
Aoyixal ai abrai kal rpayparixat, while Dionysius of Halicarnassus * 
speaks of them as mp&áypa, wafos, 700s. In this meaning the third 
pistis, rpaypa, is the logical, rational, intellectual aspect of the 
subject under discussion. 

The entechnic pistels when understood as source material are 
what Aristotle calls the évSexéueva mayd in a subject :9 those 
elements most likely to help create belief. 


* Eg. 13562 6ff. It appears that attention should also be called to 
the fact that in the Rhetoric Aristotle recognized as Plato did in the 
Phaedrus that we accept propositions and make judgments as human 
beings with the whole complex of intellect, will, emotions, feelings 
coming into play. 

5 One has but to consider the explanation of ethos and pathos in 
1356 a 5ff. and the statement made about ér aŭro TO Adyw in 135642 
19-20. And when in this first book from 1358 onward Aristotle discusses 
the material topies for the premises of enthymemes in the three genera 
of rhetoric we find that he is deriving them from the subject-matter 
under discussion. 

° Rhetores Graeci (ed. Walz), IX, p. 601; see also V, p. 506. 

T Lysias, 16 ff. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Römer 
(Leipzig, 1885), p. 177, says that the use of síere:s mpayuarixai goes 
back to Aristotle 1356 à 1-4; see also Süss, Ethos (Berlin, 1910), pp. 
126, 130, 147 who speaks of this third pistis as wpa'yga. Spengel in his 
commentary (sub 1356 4 21) apparently identifies this third pistis with 
enthymeme, but his remarks on 1354 b 18 would appear more to the 
point when he speaks of this pistis as “ex re ipsa.” 

8 See 1355 b 10-11, 26. 
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We find ziors in this meaning in 1355 b 35, 37 ff., 1856 a 1, 
13 (and it would seem apparent that its meaning here is a far- 
cry from 13554 5), 1356 a 21 (the word rovrwy which refers 
back to wiorewy of 1356 a 1). 


b) In its second meaning we find «íor:s as the method or 
technique whereby one utilizes the material, gives this matter 
form, so to speak, and produces the state of mind, pistis, in the 
audience. For rioris like émorjuy is the result of some sort of 
demonstrative process. Here it is that the enthymeme and 
paradeigma should be placed, it would appear. For in rhetoric 
they are the logical instruments which one is to employ in con- 
structing probable argumentation directed towards krisis, or 
judgment. ° The most obvious examples of this usage would 
be: 

13552 5: where the statement in Greek says quite sim- 
ply : rioris = drddetkts, drdderés == evOdpnpa, Thus 
pistis here is enthymeme (14144 35-7 seems a 
clear confirmation of this). 

1355 a 7, 28. 

1856 a 21: and because of the meaning of riores it would 
seem that the rajra rpía, or variant, found in a 
number of the MSS would be a reading prefer- 
able to the raúras of A° for it would refer back 
to ziorewy rpía «(09 of 1356 & 1. The implica- 
tion of this is drawn in the conclusion. 


c) Finally there is the meaning of rioris as the state of mind 
produced in the audience. Evidence of this usage would be 
1855 à B (moredopev), 1856 a 6, 19. 


The ostensible result of this distinction on rioris is that we 
find that the rieres as source material for demonstrative proof 
consist of 70s, wáÜos, mp&ypa, whereas the riores as modes of 
demonstration are évOvunpna and wapdderypa. This is contrary to 
the traditional interpretation which speaks of the wiores as 
three independent modes of rhetorical demonstration: non-, or 
quasi-logical, 70os and wdOos, and logical, évOiunua. The conse- 
quence of this traditional interpretation is a series of insoluble 
difficulties in this opening passage: 


° See 1355 a 5-6. 
10 See 1356 a 34 — b 11. 
113542 13, 15; b 21 also appear to be instances of this usage. 
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1) It confers a univocal meaning upon ions which is im- 
possible. 


2) It overlooks the fact that in the light of the extensive 
treatment of 760s and «á8os in the Rhetoric one might 
well ask how Aristotle’s treatment of these differs from 
that of his predecessors, and by the same token, why, if 
the main function of riørıs is logical, or demonstration 
by enthymeme, Aristotle’s consideration of ethos and 
pathos is not éw roð wpdyparos (1854 2 15 ff.). 


3) It ignores the fact that wapdSerypa is the correlative of 
enthymeme as a method of demonstration)? In the 
light of such correlation one is forced to ask the mean- 
ing of 1356 a 1ff.: ziorewy Tpía &05. If the third pistis 
is the enthymeme, then there are four kinds of pisteis.*# 


Consequently it is suggested that the enthymeme is not the 
third pistis. Rather must we recognize that there are three 
entechnie sources for inducing belief: 760s, máÜos, mpüypa. They 
are called entechnic because they have to be selected and ordered 
by the rhetorical dynamis, that insight which scans the total 
material and chooses the évdeydueva aifÜavá in a subject, and be- 
cause they are capable of being given a form by the rhetorical 
method of demonstration. These three sources are integrated 
and made into effective rhetorical demonstration by means of 
the enthymeme and example whereby they become miers as a 
method of producing belief in the minds of the audience. This is 
what Aristotle calis the ÉVTEXVOS pé8080« (1855 a 4). 


This is to say that the three pisteis as sources for rhetorical 
demonstration are informed or ordered by the demonstrative 
process, i.e. the inferential process of deductive and inductive 
reasoning, namely, enthymeme and example. Thus Aristotle 
brings into rhetoric his theory of deductive and inductive rea- 
soning which for him is absolutely essential for all demonstra- 
tion. Specifically with respect to the enthymeme we find that 


1° This is stated a number of times in the Rhetoric; see especially 
1393 a 23; also 1356 b 6 f., 1368 a 29 f., 1392 à, 1 ff., 13943 9 f, 1418a 
Iff. It also appears in Post. Án. Tla 9-11. 

13 While one does not wish to go out of the context of the numbers 
proposed in this Note it still seems but right to indieate a typical 
problem one must encounter in the Rhetoric if one views the enthymeme 
as the third pistis: the premises of enthymemes are eixóra, onpeta and 
Texpnpia, and these premises are derived by Aristotle from 7@os, waéos, 
mpayua, aS co-equal sources. 
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the enthymeme is something which stands apart from the three 
entechnie pisteis by reason of the fact that it is the logical 
instrument which employs these pisteis in constructing prob- 
able argumentation directed towards krisis, or judgment. The 
enthymeme is the instrument, namely the syllogism of rhetoric 
(1856 b 5), which utilizes the material offered by the three 
pisteis and marshals it into an effective form of demonstration. 
It is Aristotle’s introduction of the inferential methodology of 
his philosophical system into the field of rhetoric. 

In the light of the preeminent part Aristotle assigns to the 
syllogism as a demonstrative process it is not difficult to under- 
stand what he means when he speaks of the enthymeme as 
Kuptotatoy TOv wictewy (1355 à 7). But it becomes far more intel- 
ligent as the odpa ras «(arcos (183543 15). In this respect it is 
the container, that which incorporates, or embodies, the pisteis: 
ethos, pathos, pragma, imposing form upon them so that they 
may be used most effectively in rhetorical demonstration. The 
enthymeme in the field of probable demonstration which is the 
demonstration of Rhetoric parallels in a broad sense the role of 
apodeixis, or the demonstrative syllogism, in the field of Meta- 
physics, just as the practical syllogism plays a similar role in 
his Ethics. 


WinLLIAM M. A. GRIMALDI, S. J. 
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REVIEWS. 


Harry A. WonrsoN. The Philosophy of the Chureh Fathers, I: 
Faith, Trinity, Incarnation. Cambridge, Mass, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii + 635. $10.00. 


News that Harry A. Wolfson, Professor of Hebrew Literature and 
Philosophy in Harvard University, was turning his attention to 
patristic thought was noted with considerable interest by students 
of philosophy, theology, the classics, and western culture generally. 
The first fruit of this undertaking, the volume under review, amply 
justifies that interest, for it provides in lucid fashion a master- 
ful summarization and discerning penetration into a terra incognita 
(for all save a few specialists) which is, nonetheless, a crucial link 
between the classical age and medieval and modern thinking. In- 
fended as the initial volume of Book III in a magnum opus on the 
“Structure and Growth of Philosophie Systems from Plato to 
Spinoza,” this latest contribution of Professor Wolfson forms part 
of his own distinctive approach to the history of Western philosophy, 
fitting into a definite structural outline and based upon a particular 
methodology. Something may be said about these factors at the 
outset. 

In previous writings, Wolfson has outlined his assumption that 
philosophy falls into three historic periods. One is ancient Greek 
philosophy which did not know scripture; the third is philosophy 
since the eighteenth century which has tried to free itself from 
scripture. In between the two is an intervening period that others 
call medieval or Christian philosophy, with two appendices: Philo, 
a sort of postscript to ancient Greek philosophy, and Arabic Moslem 
and Jewish philosophy, a prefatory note to thirteenth century scholas- 
ticism. But Wolfson, having made his own Darwinian “ voyage 
of the Beagle” in search of philosophic specimens, sees the materials 
of this middle period somewhat differently: they are all streaked 
with material drawn from religious literature (the Old and New 
Testaments, the Koran), they take on a new form (not the diatribe 
or dialogue, but the homily or running commentary on some seripture 
text), and mark a fundamental break in philosophical doctrines. 
Thus “ medieval philosophy,” to Wolfson—and here I quote his view 
from an earlier work, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (2 volumes; Cambridge, Mass., 
1947), II, p. 445—is “the common philosophy of three religions— 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—consisting of one philosophy 
written in five languages,” Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew. 
Though this one “medieval” philosophy continues pagan thought, 
it means also a “radical revision," characterized, above all, by the 
notion that there is a single infallible source of truth, revelation— 
i.e., the Seripture. Reason, which finds truth also, must take the 
data of this seriptural “given,” and build its philosophical system 
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thereon. This new school of philosophy, where revelation in scripture 
is so stressed, Wolfson holds, to state his theory concisely, was 
founded by Philo, reigned dominant for seventeen centuries in Euro- 
pean thought, and then was challenged by Spinoza who attacked the 
belief in revelation and sought to restore philosophy to its status 
before the “ Philonie revolution." Thus “medieval” philosophy is 
actually the history of the philosophy of Philo, for nothing new 
really happened for seventeen centuries in philosophy until Spinoza 
pulled down what Philo and others had built up. This thesis must 
be understood because it provides the basis for Wolfson’s approach 
to the Fathers in his latest book: they are analyzed in the light of 
Philo. 

The thesis also explains the structural outline into which this 
particular volume is to be set. Book I, yet unwritten, will provide 
a General Introduction on the Greek thinkers to the “ Structure 
and Growth of Philosophie Systems from Plato to Spinoza. Book 
II consists of the two volumes already noted about Philo. The 
newest work is the first volume of at least two on The Philosophy 
of the Church Fathers, the title for Book III. An earher work, 
Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (Cambridge, 1929) will presumably 
fit somewhere into the series, and the final book has already been 
published as The Philosophy of Spinoza: Unfolding the Latent 
Processes of his Reasoning (Cambridge, 1934). d 

The subtitle of this last work offers an insight into the partieular 
methodology of Wolfson whieh runs through all these books. It is 
what he ealls *the hypothetieal-deduetive method of text study," 
the attempt to reconstruct, since no philosopher ever tells us all 
the procedures of his reasoning completely, the latent process in- 
volved, his presuppositions, and their modifications, in the light of 
which the uttered or recorded words are to be understood. Wolfson 
himself has described it thus: “the purpose of historical research in 
philosophy, therefore, is to uncover these unuttered thoughts, to 
reconstruct the latent processes of reasoning that always lie behind 
uttered words, and to try to determine the true meaning of what is 
said by tracing back the story and how it came to be.said, and why 
it is said in the manner in which it is said” (Philo, I, p. 107). Such 
an adaptation of the historical method can become a subjective, 
psychological approach misdirected by an analyst who is swayed 
with his preconceptions, but certainly the technique in Wolfson’s 
hands becomes a fascinating tool of research. It is thus in line 
with this method of approach that he can write in his new volume 
on “whether Apollinaris in his insistence upon one nature meant 
to deny only a human nature in Jesus or whether he meant to deny 
in him also a bodily nature," even though the question is never 
discussed by Apollinaris directly (pp. 434 ff.) ! 

Having indicated the grounds of presupposition upon which 
Wolfson takes his stand, we may now characterize briefly the volume 
under review, say something of its contents generally, and direct 
some specific comments at salient issues which arise. 

The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Volume I, it should now 
be clear, forms a definite parallel to the author’s Philo; the one 
dealt with a Jewish version of Greek philosophy, the other has to 
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do with a Christianized version of it. But this initial volume aetually 
parallels only three of the twelve chapters in Philo, thus suggesting 
some idea of the scope of the work envisioned, since of the subjects 
treated faith and reason develop out of Philo’s presentation, but 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Inearnation have a separate 
origin and history generally apart from Philonie thought. 

The style of writing is especially to be commended for its clarity. 
First a working hypothesis for each section is suggested as “ analysis 
and forecast"; then there is a study of representative texts to 
illustrate this point, with miscellaneous “ problem” texts also being 
taken up—the insights here are sometimes especially significant; 
and finally there is also a workmanlike summary. A few sections— 
and the book definitely shows that it was written in smaller units— 
have appeared in such periodicals as the Jewish Quarterly Review 
(pp. 112-27) and Church History (pp. 204-17), but generally the 
outline proceeds smoothly along with careful transitions. There is 
a modesty combined with forthrightness throughout that states 
findings accurately and incisively and yet which allows that texts can 
admit of other interpretations. The book, it should be added, is 
no Dogmengeschichte or church history—it often omits significant 
doctrines if the underlying philosophical problem is the same as 
another previously discussed (e. g., pp. 607 ff.), and the closest work 
of the type I can think of is G. L. Prestige’s God in Patristic Thought 
(London, 1936), a treatment to which Wolfson often refers, which 
grew out of research on terms concerning the Incarnation and 
Trinity for the long-promised Oxford Lexicon of Patristie Greek 
and which at times betrays this lexicographical approach. Wolfson’s 
book is less lexieographieal, though without ignoring such matters, 
and often more detailed—especially on backgrounds in Greek thought 
and of course, Philo, a weakness in Prestige pointed out, e.g., by 
T. Verhoeven (“Monarchia dans Tertullian, Adversus Praxean,” 
Vigiliae Christianae, V [1951], p. 44). 

The subtitle of Wolfson’s volume, Faith, Trinity, Incarnation, 
provides an accurate, if only partial, description of its contents. 
Part I takes up Faith, along with Reason. Paul to the contrary, 
who had contrasted the wisdom of God and the wisdom of the 
world and who disdained any philosophical props for his Gospel, 
a philosophized Christianity with growing use of allegory did arise 
under the apologists and fathers, because some converts were trained 
in philosophy and because the discipline provided a help in apolo- 
getics and an antidote to Gnosticism-——more of this latter point later. 
Certain scriptural presuppositions, however, went over into this 
philosophized Christianity; Wolfson lists no fewer than six of them 
(in addition to certain specific elements of the Gospel like the 
Incarnation) that parallel Philo’s eight similar presuppositions: 
the existence of God, the unity of God, his creation of the world, 
divine providence, the revelation of the law, and the existence of 
ideas. One wonders, however, whether the influence in many of 
these was Philonie or rather from the source to which both Philo 
and the fathers turned, the Old Testament. 

There was a handmaiden to seripture, however: philosophy. And 
although patristic thought always subordinated the latter to the 
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former, there were three possible ways of relating the two. It could 
be said, in traditionalistie terms, that “simple” faith in the teaching 
of the scripture is sufficient, and any search for philosophical demon- 
strations of matters in which one already believes diminishes their 
merit; this was the answer of Tertullian. Or one might hold that 
while simple faith has merit, faith supported by philosophic demon- 
stration has greater merit; this rationalistic solution was offered by 
Origen. Or one could assume that simple and rational faith are of 
equal merit, as Clement of Alexandria and Augustine seem to do. . 
Underlying the whole matter, Wolfson seeks to show, is a different 
view of faith: a “single faith theory" in Origen and Tertullian, 
in which faith means the acceptance of scriptural teaching on mere 
authority, the merit of which acceptance is either diminished or 
increased by philosophie rationalization; and a “ double faith theory ” 
in Clement and Augustine, in which faith is the acceptance of 
scriptural truth on mere authority or as rationally demonstrated 
truth. But is pistis always only so propositional in the fathers, 
devoid of the elements of personal trust it had for some New Testa- 
ment writers? Further, does the attitude of the individual patristic 
writer toward philosophy help temper his view of faith, so that 
Tertullian, for whom Athens and Jerusalem have no concord, wants 
only simple faith, and Origen, philosopher by nature, following in 
the wake of Clement, cannot conecive of genuine Christianity which 
omits the insights of the Greek intellect? 

Part II turns to the Trinity, the Logos, and the Platonic Ideas. 
The biggest problem Wolfson sees in the Trinitarian formula is 
the confession of the Holy Spirit: this was not inherited from 
Judaism. His own suggestion here conceives a three-stage process 
of development, whereby first baptism was “in the name of Jesus 
Christ,” followed by “good and fitting words” addressed to the 
baptizand and the promise, “ Ye shall receive the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit," as apparently practiced in Jewish circles; stage two, in 
baptism of gentile converts to Christianity, saw the use of the 
liturgical phrase, “. . . in the name of God, . . . in the name of 
Jesus Christ," eoupled directly with the promise of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit; the final step, perhaps for symmetry, made the phrase 
“in the name of God and of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit” 
(pp. 146 f.). Wolfson also sees a distinct change taking place in 
the concept of the Spirit under the influence of Paul and others 
at this time. Granted, however, that the theology of the Spirit 
was slow in being formulated articulately in the early church, does 
this prove that the sense of the reality of the Spirit was as slow in 
developing in the early Christian communities? Several times, as 
in this example, Wolfson’s approach suggests the distinct notion 
of the Spirit as a later development, and so far as philosophic 
speculation over the nature of the Spirit goes, this is true. But in 
actuality the importance of the Spirit does not seem to rise in a 
steady eurve, but certainly was more intense in the early days, then 
diminished until the Montanistie revival. In regard to the particular 
theory cited above, the evidence in Acts does speak of those who are 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ then receiving the Holy Spirit 
(2:38), but the same book at 10: 44-48 also talks of gentiles being 
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baptized under the same formula after the Holy Spirit had fallen 
upon them. In short, the Spirit at times appears the “ self-evident ” 
sine qua non in the life of the primitive community, “the reality 
on which the Church is founded," as E. Stauffer has put it in his 
New Testament Theology (London, 1955), p. 165, and an approach 
that examines primarily the philosophical interest in the Spirit 
misses something of the more likely course of development. 

The changing concept of the Spirit in the early church which 
. Wolfson finds amounts to this. Paul identified the Holy Spirit with 
the preéxistent Christ or wisdom, of whom Jesus is an earthly revela- 
tion; thus he can speak indifferently of the spirit of Jesus Christ 
(Phil. 1:19), the spirit of God's Son (Gal. 4: 6), or the Holy Spirit 
—8 trinity appears after the life of Jesus, but prior to that there 
is only God and the preéxistent Christ. Matthew and Luke, on the 
other hand, regard the Spirit as the begetter of Jesus and, while 
for them also there is no trinity prior to Jesus’ birth, the preéxistent 
binity is God and the Spirit. John, finally, identifies the preéxistent 
Christ and wisdom of Pauline thought with the Logos of Philo, and 
since he makes no clear statement on the distinctness of the Spirit 
and the Logos, the Johannine binity prior to Jesus’ birth consists 
of God and the Logos. Although the Apostolic Fathers generally 
continued to identify Logos and Holy Spirit, the Apologists differ- 
entiated them. This step raised the question of the preéxistence of 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit within the Trinity, and two views on 
it appeared: the one, following Philo, envisioned two stages of 
existence prior to creation for the Logos (as a thought of God, 
with Him or in Him; and then as an ineorporeal being begotten 
by God before creation); the other view, championed by Irenaeus 
and Origen, saw only one stage of existence for the Logos prior to 
creation, eternal generation. The second view prevailed for psycho- 
logical reasons, though Wolfson, contrary to some other investigators, 
concludes Clement of Alexandria retained the two-fold stage. A 
brief word is added on the relation of the Platonic ideas to the 
Logos. Philo already had viewed the Logos as the place of the 
intelligible world or totality of ideas, and the fathers followed this. 
But sinee, unlike Philo, they made the Logos begotten of God, rather 
than a creature of His, they could say these ideas always existed in 
God. 

Part III, the longest section and the heart of the book, takes up 
the three unique mysteries of patristic thought. First eomes the 
mystery of the generation of the Logos, where, since the Logos 
was regarded as more than a creature made by God, and under the 
influence of the miraculous birth stories, the Hebraistic concept of 
God as an artisan producing something unlike himself shifted 
to the Greek figure of a begetter, begetting someone like himself. 
Concerning the physical analogies the fathers employed to “ explain ” 
this mystery, Wolfson’s judgment that “use of the Stoic expression 
‘internal (évSidferos) Logos’ and ‘uttered (apodopixds) Logos’ . . 
is more likely taken over indirectly through Philo” than “ directly 
from the Stoies" (p. 299), sounds like special pleading, especially 
when he must go on to quote Irenaeus’ opinion that gnostic error 
derives from this Stoic analogy (p. 299). And is the figure of a fire 
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or toreh kindled by another fire or torch (pp. 300 £., ef. 359 f.), 
similarly used, a partial source for the later creedal phrase, “ Light 
of Light”? 

The second mystery is that of the Trinity. Paul in his use of 
kyrios and other terms for Jesus did not necessarily mean to state 
that Jesus was God, a view for which Wolfson can find an important 
ally in Martin Werner, Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas* 
(Bern, 1953), pp. 307 ff.; nor did John “ necessarily mean to assert 
the divinity of the Logos" (p. 306, though on the phrase cited in 
note 22, that Jesus called the Father “the only true God,” the rest 
of that verse, 17:3, should be noted and the claim of 10:30). How- 
ever, with the rise of the belief in the preéxistenee of Christ and 
the Spirit, the problem arose of how to deny any sort of pagan- 
sounding tritheism and yet of how simultaneously to eling to the 
Jewish idea of One God, while giving full due to conviction about 
Jesus and the Spirit to which experience had led the Christians. 
The solution was rejected of keeping the names “ Son” and * Spirit” 
while denying them any reality, so that God appeared like a single 
mountain with three faces visible at different times to men. The 
ultimate solution was that, while the members of the Trinity are each 
a real individual species, their unity is only relative—either a unity 
of rule, as in the apologists, or a unity of substratum (ousia or 
substantia). These two solutions are traced out in Origen, Tertullian, 
Basil, John of Damascus, and Augustine. Wolfson sees two possible 
sources for the unity of rule motif: scripture and philosophy; but 
a third possibility is suggested by T. Verhoeven in his Dutch disser- 
tation, Studiën over Tertullianus Adversus Prazean (Amsterdam, 
1948), pp. 108f., in current governmental administration, a view 
which has much to commend it. Throughout, this unity of rule does 
not seem to get the attention it deserves., Oikomomia, closely asso- 
ciated with the word monarchia, was, after all, Tertullian’s term for 
the Trinity, as Prestige, op. cit., p. 98, shows, and only by a curious 
accident did it become the normal word for Incarnation later on. 
Oikonomia also was a patristic term for what moderns eal Heils- 
geschichte (ef., e.g., O. Cullmann, Christ and Time [Philadelphia, 
1950], pp. 77 £., 223), and there seems good evidence that the earliest 
view of the Trinity was a heilsgeschichtlich, economic, or functional 
one (on which see Verhoeven, op. cit, pp. 136 £.; O. Lillge, “ Das 
patristisehe Wort oeikovouía" [microfilmed dissertation, Erlangen, 
1955], pp. 63-9; and F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmen- 
geschichte [Halle, 1950], pp. 76, 107 f£., 122 £., and 192 ff.). Ad- 
mittedly the idea of a unity of substratum later replaced it, but in 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity this motif seems to 
have a greater place than is often accorded ii. 

The final mystery is that of the Incarnation. The treatment here 
of the backgrounds in Aristotle and the Stoies for the types of 
physical union suggested to explain the “ two-natures-one-person ” 
formula is especially well done, and the coverage of orthodox and 
unorthodox usage of these analogies very thorough. Wolfson is at 
his best in tracing how the old Greek analogies crop up in father 
after father with subtle variations and in tracking down such difficult 
topies as perichoresis (pp. 418-28) and the seventh century effort 
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at reunion between Dyophysite and Monophysite—in this last dis- 
cussion the approach comes closest to straight historical narration 
of a series of complex events which proved the adage, si duo dicunt 
tdem, non est idem. 

To conclude this overlong survey of a book that says always more 
than a reviewer can do justice to, Part IV discusses “ The Anathe- 
matized." The thorny question of a pre-Christian Gnosticism is 
answered by the conclusion there was a pre-Christian gnosis but 
“no group of people prior to the rise of Christian Gnosticism are 
known to have been called Gnostics” (pp. 500f.), a view somewhat 
different from E. Dinkler’s, who decides for such a phenomenon 
(in The Idea of History im the Ancient Near East [New Haven, 
1955], p. 207, ef. especially note 43, where the bibliography supple- 
ments and balances admirably that of Wolfson on p. 498, note 14). 
Reversing Harnack’s famous formula, Wolfson ealls Gnosticism the 
* verbal Christianizing of paganism” (p. 503) and reconstructs two 
gnostic systems, that of Cerinthus, whose Christology is Ebionite, 
and that of Simon, whose is Docetic. In each case there are three 
tiers of supramundane beings: a supreme God; a preéxistent Christ 
and/or Holy Spirit; and angels and powers, including the creator- 
god of the Old Testament. Here there was quite possibly influence, 
it may be added, from the “angel Christology,” which M. Werner, 
op. cit., pp. 302 ff, maintains was the primitive Christian view: it 
assumes Christ was an angelic being from the lower tier whom God 
picked out to be Messiah (cf. the reviewer’s note, “Martin Werner 
and ‘ Angel Christology’” in The Lutheran Quarterly, VIII [1956], 
pp. 349-58). Other gnostic schemes are analyzed on the basis of these 
two systems, the surprising conclusion offered that Gnosticism was 
not a philosophy, especially in contrast to Philo and the church 
fathers, and a discussion on heresies closes the volume, 

A few obvious misprints need correction: p. 9, note 70, read 
“Aratus” for “QOratus”; correct “begottten” (p. 169, bottom), 
* goodhood ” (p. 343, middle), * Augustin" (p. 350, line 1, to 
conform to “ Augustine” elsewhere), “ffesh” (p. 418, middle), 
and block in the reference given on p. 122, note 16 as * p. 00” to 
read apparently “p. 112." Perhaps the truest appraisal for this 
significant book is to say, however, that readers will look eagerly for 
Volume IT, which promises to deal with creation, divine attributes, 
and resurrection among other things. 


JOHN REUMANN, 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH. Language: A Modern Synthesis. London, 
Secker and Warburg; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. 
ix + 270. $4.75. 


Professor Whatmough’s book is the latest addition to the long 
series of works entitled Language, which includes such distinguished 
treatments as those of Jespersen, Vendryes, Sapir, and Bloomfield, 
Most of these have been expositions of the whole field of linguistics, 
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presented in a systematic fashion. Whatmough’s Language, on the 
other hand, is primarily a diseussion of certain aspects of linguistic 
theory, particularly as it has been affected by recent developments 
in cybernetics and communication theory. 

The structure of the book follows a reasonably clear pattern. After 
a brief “Introduction” (pp. 1-4) and a further prefatory chapter 
on “Scope and Method” (I, pp. 5-17), three chapters present the 
background against which the study of language is carried on. Their 
titles are, however, somewhat misleading. Chapter IT, * Languages 
in History” (pp. 18-34), actually presents both a historical picture 
of the expansion of certain language groups and a description of 
the present-day extension of a number of the world’s major lan- 
guages. “Languages in the Present" (Chapter III, pp. 35-50) 
belies its name in that it is concerned rather with structural features 
and types of languages, mostly of the present day but also some 
no longer spoken (e.g. Latin, Old English). The fourth chapter 
(“ Bilingual, Multilingual and Interlingual Communication,” pp. 
51-65) is also clumsily named, and might have been called, more 
briefly and accurately, “ Languages in Contact,” ? since it deals with 
situations which arise when speakers of different languages meet. 

A convenient bridge for the transition to language itself is afforded 
by the problem of meaning (treated in Chapter V, “ Words and 
Meanings,” pp. 66-85). Before coming to the central subject-matter 
of the book, however, Whatmough goes off on a tangent in Chapter 
VI, “ The Uses of Language ” (pp. 86-107), in which he distinguishes 
several varieties of discourse (e.g. informative, dynamic, emotive, 
and aesthetic, pp. 88-91) and ends up on the non-linguistic topie of 
style. But in Chapters VII-IX, he returns to his main subject. “ The 
Structure of Language" (pp. 109-26) is concerned with the major 
units (phonemic, morphemie, syntactic, and lexical) of linguistic 
structure. In “The Analysis of Language” (pp. 127-48), What- 
mough takes up certain (not all) analytical techniques, particularly 
sound spectrography and the identification of grammatical consti- 
tuents and categories. “The Neural Basis of Language" (pp. 149- 
80) integrates the cerebral aspects of speech with current information 
theory, especially with regard to the analogy between human lin- 
guistie activity and the working of electronie devices, and with 
regard to considerations of statistical probability in language strue- 
ture. On the basis of this latter, Whatmough sets up a theory of 
“selective variation” in language (pp. 168ff.), concluding that 
“language strives towards equilibrium” (p. 169) and aseribing 
regularity of sound change to this factor (pp. 169 ff.) 


* A map of the “Chief Languages of the World (after Schmidt),” 
inserted opposite p. 22 in the London edition, is contained in both end 
eovers in the New York edition, though stil listed in the Table of 
Contents. The map itself is rather curious; there seems to be no dis- 
eoverable rationale in the choice of languages to be included, of colors 
(blaek and red) for the printing of their names, nor of regions for the 
language names to be placed in. 

? Despite the existence of a monograph with this title (by U. Weinreich 
[New York, 1953]). 
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After the central section dealing with the structural essence of 
language itself, Whatmough devotes the last three chapters ( X-XII) 
to language in its social setting and function. Chapter X (“ Lan- 
guage: Society, Individual and Symbol," pp. 181-98) diseusses the 
róle of language as a bond in society and within the single individual, 
through its funetion as symbolizer. “ Mathematics, Statistics and 
Linguistics: The Mechanics of Language" (pp. 199-220) deals 
primarily with statistical considerations of frequency, especially as 
applied to literary style, teaching of languages, and translation 
machines, The final chapter, * Language and Life” (pp. 221-40), 
is primarily a discussion of the relation between language and 
thought, to a large extent devoted to an attack on the “ Whorfian 
hypothesis" (v. infra), and foreseeing a “redesigning” of human 
language. The book is then concluded by a series of appendices 
(pp. 241-58),—most of which might just as well have been included 
in the text without rendering it any more saltatory than it already 
is,—a useful glossary (pp. 259-63), and an index (pp. 265-70). 

Whatmough’s Language is written in an interesting, vigorous, salty 
(often peppery) style, which makes it easy reading. On occasion, 
there are evidences of insufficient labor limae, so that some infelicities 
have remained in the text, e.g. the sentence on p. 61 beginning “ It 
is unusual for the different sexes to be differentiated linguistically 

.’ (this gets interesting: how many different sexes?), or the 
adjective unsoluble for insoluble (p. 212). A curious error in a 
Latin title has crept in: De imitatio Christi (p. 204). Whatmough 
indulges in a few deliberate linguistic idiosyneracies,? which need 
not disconcert the intelligent reader. Perhaps more serious is the 
tendency to repetition of the same material, for instance the discus- 
sion of the new linguistically-based state of Andhra (pp. 29, 62), 
that of “ polysynthesis" (pp. 42, 48), or the disjointed mentions 
of the use of a reduced “ international" English in aviation (pp. 54, 
55, 56). 

There are many interesting and meritorious features of What- 
mough's Language. The relation of linguistic phenomena to recent 
developments in fields allied to linguistics, especially communication 
theory and brain physiology, is presented with the vigor, the enthusi- 
asm, and also the incoherence that often characterize a new discovery. 
The linguistic exemplifications are chosen from a wide field and 
are usually appropriate to the discussion, especially when they are 
taken from the Indo-European languages. Competent linguistic 
historians have long known that the postulate of regular sound 
change was thoroughly justified by the successful results it has given 
in practice; Whatmough formulates a theoretical basis for this 
postulate in the systematic, statistically-based orderliness of language 
(pp. 169 ff.). 

However, there are large bits of pre-scientific eggshell still adher- 


? E.g. his imposition of non-English patterns of word-formation on 
English, as in the adjective phonematic instead of the normal phonemic 
(cf. C. D. Buck, C.P., XL [1945], p. 47). In morphome for normal 
morpheme, 2, happenstance of Greek historieal word-formation is allowed 
to dictate English structure. 
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ing, as it were, throughout the work. The old notion that a word's 
earlier meaning somehow determines its present meaning and relation 
to other words—a belief which retarded linguisties and led etymolo- 
gists off on tangents, from Varro and Isidore of Seville to the 
Renaissanee,—crops up on various occasions, as when Whatmough 
connects “say” and “see” on the basis of a supposed common 
origin; or when he puts together “the spoken word (Aóyos) and 
the reading (lego) of its written equivalent" (p. 240). Value- 
judgments, which in linguisties (as in other seientifie activity) ean 
have a basis only in personal preference or prejudice, occur fre- 
quently, as in the reference to “the mass butchery of words that 
has gone on in Russian since 1917” (p. 206) or the sentence “the 
usual product [of linguistic symbiosis of non-literate groups] is a 
‘ereolized’ language, not really a fusion of both, but a debased form 
of one" (p. 60). Whatmough’s value-judgments often extend to 
non-linguistie matters as well: in the ereation of the new state of 
Andhra, “wiser counsel might deplore these separatist tendencies 
..-” (p. 29). Even a slight acquaintance with the New Zealand 
situation leads one to query “. . . the splendid recovery from the 
impact of Western European civilization that distinguishes the 
Maori of New Zealand” (p. 33). 

Unfortunately, the actual data which Whatmough cites are often 
inaccurate or questionable. A few examples: would the spread of 
the early Indo-European languages really have been impossible 
without the much earlier domestication of the horse or the invention 
of the wheel (p. 21)? (How did the American Indians—whose fleet- 
ness of foot Whatmough cites on the same page—manage to settle 
the two Americas and establish the Mayan, Aztec, and Inca civiliza- 
tions?) In saying that “until recently, Western Europe was un- 
affected by linguistic * politik’” (p. 26), Whatmough neglects such 
nineteenth-century instances as Schleswig-Holstein, Alsace, or the 
German-ruled parts of Poland. Rapid-speech forms such as /$üdov/ 
for should have or /wéjemin/ for wait a min(ute)—which What- 
mough misleadingly writes should of and wayamin, respectively 
(pp. 42, 48)—are hardly examples of “ polysynthesis,” but simply 
morphemie reductions in fast speech such as are normal in English 
and many other languages. That linguistie differentiation of the 
sexes is unusual (p. 61) is very questionable; if we include features 
of intonation and lexicon, it would probably be hard to find a lan- 
guage in which there was no sex differentiation. The definition of 
“true” grammatical gender as “ agreement of endings in the adjec- 
tive and noun” (p. 142) is rather narrow and rigid. Does President 
Eisenhower really “appear to talk exactly like his father, grand- 
father, or great-grandfather" (p. 165)? French ai and avons are 
not directly from habeo and habemus (p. 248); since Whatmough’s 
main concern here is with the analogical levelling of the Old French 
verb roots am- “love” to aim- and parol- “speak” to parl-, perhaps 
it would have been better to take the second person singular and 
plural of a non-radical-changing verb such as chanter “sing” for 


tI am informed by colleagues in Germanic linguistics that this con- 
nection is at best doubtful. 
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comparison with amer and parler. At various points (e.g. pp. 47-8, 
223), Whatmough refers to the supposedly amorphous character of 
Aranta linguistic structure, presumably relying on Sommerfelt’s 
wholly inaccurate and distorted misrepresentation;? a competent, 
thorough description has since revealed Aranta to be a normal 
language like any other.’ 

There are two schools in present-day linguistics—or, perhaps, two 
current approaches to linguistic analysis—with which Whatmough 
disagrees emphatically, and which he repeatedly attacks: the “ be- 
havioristic ” or ‘ mechanistic ” viewpoint (pp. 12-13, 14, 198) and 
the “ Whorfian hypothesis" (pp. 37, 85, 186-7, 225-7). But What- 
mough so misrepresents both of these points of view as to deprive 
his eounter-arguments of most, if not all, of their value. What- 
mough's reader would get the idea that “ behaviorists " in linguistics 
deny the existence of any activity which cannot be aseribed to habit 
or chance—a fantastic misconception. As has repeatedly been pointed 
out,’ a seientifie approach to linguistic analysis involves avoiding 
the assumption of a non-physical (“ mental") factor in language, 
and anyone who avoids such an assumption is best ealled, not a 
* mechanist ” or “ anti-mentalist,” but a “ non-mentalist " or “ opera- 
tionalst." Whatmough himself, despite all his attacks on the straw 
men that he sets up as “mechanists,” is a perfectly good non- 
mentalist in praetiee, as in his diseussion of the neural basis of 
language (Chapter IX) and especially of consciousness (p. 150). 

Even worse is his misrepresentation of the suggestions which the 
late B. L. Whorf made concerning the relation between linguistie 
structure and man's outlook on the universe. In a series of articles,® 
Whorf suggested that, to a large extent, a naive speaker’s analysis 
of things around him might be influenced by the analysis implicit 
in the grammatical or semantic categories of his language. Philos- 
ophers are often unaware of this danger, and are likely to aseribe 
to the strueture of the universe features whieh are merely part of 
the structure of their native language. Notorious examples of this 
tendency in philosophy are the Aristotelian “ categories,” which are 
of course mere reflections of the main Indo-European parts of 
speech; and the Cartesian cogito, ergo sum—of which it has been 
observed that Deseartes might just as well have proven his own exist- 


5 La langue et la société (Oslo, 1938). The competence of this analysis 
may be judged from the fact that Sommerfelt takes talpa “moon” as 
equivalent to “something stable (ta) which returns (ipa)," whereas 
actually the root is talp- and -a is an ending. 

* Cf. “Aranda Phonetics and Grammar” (Oceania, XII [1941/2], 
pp. 255-302; XIII [1942/3], pp. 74-101, 177-200; XIV [1943/4], pp. 
68-90, 159-81, 250-6; also separately, Oceania Monograph, No. 8), by 
T. G. H. Strehlow, a trilingual native speaker of Aranta, German, and 
English, and a competent linguistic analyst and anthropologist. 

* E.g. by L. Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (Chicago, 1939), 
pp. 13-14, and Language, XX (1944), pp. 51-2; R. A. Hall, Jr., Italica, 
XXIII (1946), pp. 32-3; C. F, Hockett, * Biophysics, Linguistics, and 
the Unity of Science,” American Scientist, XXXVI (1948), pp. 558-72, 
reprinted in ETC., VI (1949), pp. 218-32. 

* Reprinted most recently in B. L. Whorf, Language, Thought and 
Reality (ed. J. B. Carroll, New York, 1956). 
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ence by saying “I stand on my head, therefore I exist," since the 
whole proposition depends on the identity of the first person singular 
in the two verbs. Whorf pointed out further that an equally naive 
philosophy of existence, had it been developed on the basis of an 
American Indian language such as Hopi, would probably have 
set up quite different categories, and that the speakers of Hopi 
had at their disposal such ready-made features of verbal aspect as 
punctual and segmentative to indicate characteristics of vibratile 
phenomena which modern physics regards as fundamental. In this 
respect, Whorf observed, “the Hopi language maps out a certain 
terrain of what might be termed primitive physies." ° 

Yet Whatmough speaks (p. 227) as if Whorf had said that a Hopi 
physies comparable with “standard average European” physies 
existed: “To say that ‘Hopi’ physies is different from ‘ Standard 
Average European physies (whatever these varieties of physies may 
be) is a curious error: there is no ‘ Hopi’ physies at all." (Again the 
straw-man technique.) The “ Whorfian hypothesis" does not imply 
“that scientific theory is nothing more than a mere recept from a 
standard average western European language” (p. 85). On the 
contrary, the basic point is that scientific theory, to be truly objective, 
must free itself from the limitations of any and every linguistic 
structure. Certainly, to say “It is more likely that in standard 
average European the structure of language has been made to corre- 
spond with what the speakers of it have discovered about their 
universe" (ibid.) is on the face of it ridieulous.!'? Both the Haitian 
nàg-món or “hillbilly” and the sophisticated Parisian intellectual 
have arrived at widely different conceptions of the universe from 
those of their common linguistic ancestors who spoke Latin two 
thousand years ago; yet the basie structure and grammatical eate- 
gories of Latin, modern French, and Haitian Creole are very much 
the same once we penetrate beneath the surface, and certainly have 
not been made to correspond with any individual’s or any genera- 
tion’s discoveries about the universe. Sapn's observation à! is much 
more accurate: “It is almost as though at some period in the past 
the unconscious mind of the race had made a hasty inventory of 
experience, committed itself to a premature classification that allowed 
of no revision, and saddled the inheritors of its language with a 
science that they no longer quite believed in nor had the strength to 
overthrow.” 

Whatmough’s theory of “selective variation " in linguistie struc- 
ture is essentially Darwinian (as he himself admits, p. 175), and a 
kind of “ survival-of-the-fittest ? theory. It would imply that * drift ” 
in language is more or less teleological, and ean be more or less 
consciously controlled by human will in accordance with human dis- 
coveries and knowledge of the world.1* This is a rather unrealistic 


? Language, XII (1936), p. 131. 

1? For a trenchant refutation of the fallacy that changes in philo- 
sophical outlook determine changes in linguistic structure, cf. especially 
A. A. Hil, Language, XXVIII (1952), pp. 258-60. 

uU Language (New York, 1923), p. 105. 

1? An even eruder type of “adaptation” theory appears in the state- 
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notion, to say the least of it. Humans are, on occasion (though 
rarely), aware of insufficiencies in their linguistie structure, but no 
individual or group could ever —given the present organization of 
any human society, even a dictatorship—do anything effective about 
it.48 To date, no method, even that of “ glottochronology ” (which, 
at best, is open to serious question as to its dependability 14) ean 
give us enough depth of historical perspective so that we can say 
in which direction language, as a human institution, either is moving 
or “ought to” move. Until we have more effective tools for this kind 
of analysis, we would do well to leave all speculation on this point, 
and such theories as that of “selective variation," in the limbo to 
which current linguisties has relegated them. 

Over against the undoubted merits of Whatmough’s Language we 
must set at least equally grave defects. Whom, therefore, will it 
benefit? Certainly not beginners; in fact, I know at least one under- 
graduate who has been rendered contemptuous of linguisties by the 
content of the book. Advanced scholars will find many parts of it 
interesting, but little in it that is both new and acceptable. It will 
probably be of most benefit to the intermediate student, who will be 
interested and stimulated, but who will have enough critical knowl- 
edge and judgment to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

As we have seen, various chapters of Whatmough’s Language are 
somewhat misnamed; perhaps the book as a whole should have had 
a different title. On the model of such famous combinations as 
Tristan and Isolde, or Romeo and Juliet, a name like Philology and 
Cybernetics might have been appropriate. However, its content is 
comparable to the first eestatie, rapturous, incoherent outpourings 
after the love-potion has been drunk. We are still far from the 
Liebesnacht, to say nothing of the Liebestod. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. ROBERT A. HALL, Jm. 


ment “ If the environment becomes too severe and so hinders adaptation 
altogether, then the language is said to die—like Etruscan in ancient, or 
Tasmanian in modern times” (p. 174). Of course, the complete abandon- 
ment of a language is due to factors which have nothing at all to do 
with linguistic structure and its adaptation to the world. At best, the 
remark quoted involves a semantic confusion over the terms adaptation 
and environment, 

18 Some may remember the totally futile effort of the Fascist govern- 
ment, in the late 1930's and early 1940's, to eliminate the Lei form of 
address from Italian—and yet, if there ever was a linguistic feature 
whieh eaused trouble to both native speakers and foreigners, it is the 
Italian Lei pronoun of direct address. The ordinary individual, when 
confronted with an insufficiency in linguistic structure, is reduced to 
plaintive but ineffectual lamenting, as in the following quotation from 
E. N. Westcott’s David Harum (Chapter 9): “< Well,’ she admitted 
hesitatingly, ‘I said to him something like what I have said to you, 
that it seemed to me that Mr. Lenox came very often, and that J did 
not believe it was all on his account, and that he' (won't somebody 
invent another pronoun?) ‘always stayed when you were at home—’.” 
The Algonquian obviative was clearly called for here. 

11 Cf. most recently S. C. Gudschinsky, International Journal of 
American Linguistics, XXII (1956), pp. 212-13. 
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T. B. L. WxssTER. Greek Theatre Production. London, Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1956. Pp. xv + 206; 24 pls. with 38 illus. 25s. 


The author is professor of Greek at the University College of 
the University of London. He has already published several books 
which show his deep understanding of Greek drama: Introduction 
to Sophocles (Oxford, 1936); Greek Art and Literature (Oxford, 
1939); Studies in Menander (Manchester University Press, 1950) ; 
Studies im Later Greek Comedy (ibid. 1953). More and more he 
has attacked the important task of combining his expert knowledge 
of Greek plays with the study of monuments related to the dramatic 
literature. He uses particular vases and terracottas in the following 
papers: “South Italian Vases and Attic Drama,” C.Q., XLII 
(1948), pp. 15 ff.; “ The Masks of Greek Comedy,” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, XXXII (1949), pp. 97ff.; “Masks on 
Gnathia Vases,” J.H. S., LXXI (1951), pp. 222 ff.; “Notes on 
Pollux’ List of Tragic Masks,” Festschrift Andreas Rumpf (1952), 
pp. 141 ff.; * Greek Comie Costume,” Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, XXXVI (1954), pp. 582 ff.; * The Costume of the Actors 
in Aristophanic Comedy,” C. Q., N.S. V (1955), pp. 94 ff. Webster 
has also edited the Dramatic Festivals of Athens by Pickard-Cam- 
bridge (Oxford, 1953) ; c£. A. J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 306 ff. Thus 
Webster was well prepared for this book, and it is necessary to know 
some of these papers in order to understand the scope of the book. 

Webster deals neither with the theater buildings as architecture, 
nor with the festivals as to their organization and special features, 
nor with the chorus and the actors as to their movements and delivery 
of their parts in speeeh or song. He restriets himself to scenery, 
staging, and costumes, These points have been dealt with by Pickard- 
Cambridge, op. cit.—with the exception of Chapter IV on costume 
—and by the reviewer in her books always in connection with the 
pertinent chapters. Webster’s original approach consists in his 
arrangement of the material in five chapters dealing with five 
different regions: Athens, Sicily and Italy, Mainland Greece, The 
Islands, Asia and Africa. In each geographical division scenery, 
masks, and costumes are discussed in chronological order, from the 
pre-dramatic period to the Graeco-Roman period. Webster lays 
great stress on the “ pre-dramatie performances which were developed 
into drama and survived alongside drama” (Introduction, p. XI). 

Webster has compiled a list of some 1,500 monuments as base for 
his research. He started with the Denkmiiler zum Theaterwesen and 
The History of the Greek and Roman Theater by the reviewer, added 
the monuments discussed in the Comicae Tabellae by Antonia Simon, 
and added a considerable number beyond these. From this list he 
has selected a catalogue of 267 monuments (pp. 174-94) for discus- 
sion in this book, and about three dozen numbers from this catalogue 
for his illustrations. 

Chapter I, * Athens?" (pp. 1-96) comprises about half of the 
book, naturally, as classical drama was created here. Webster gives 
a vivid description of the classical theater, emphasizing how different 
it was from our modern one (pp. 1-28). There was close relation 
between the action and the spectators, who sat around the orchestra 
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where the chorus, the intermediate between actors and audience, 
performed. The high Hellenistic stage, however, eut off this contact 
... “ before the end of the fourth century: tragedy became hieratie 
and comedy respectable” (p. 21, ef. p. 169). Webster (pp. 8f.), 
in contrast to Piekard-Cambridge (op. cit, pp. 100 ff.), believes, 
as does the reviewer, that the ekkyklema was used in the classical 
theater. How ean we otherwise understand the clear caricatures of 
this machine in Aristophanes? On the other hand, the author plays 
still with the idea of a low stage for the classical theater (pp. XIII, 
5, 7, 12, 22, 109, 147, 150, 165f., 170), and consequently he does 
not realize the close contact of actors and chorus. His only monu- 
mental evidence is the Perseus vase (his Pl. 14), which, however, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, is a private performance, nof one 
given in the theater of Dionysus (ef. my forthcoming revised edition 
of the History of the Greek and Roman Theater). 

The costumes are described according to their origin (pp. 28-35), 
for tragedy (pp. 35-55), Old and Middle Comedy (pp. 55-73), and 
New Comedy (pp. 73-96). For the origins there are only the padded 
dancers, who are seen on Corinthian, Spartan, Boeotian, and Athenian 
vases and are connected with Dionysus (Pl. 5), already discussed 
by Webster in his article in Rylands Bulletin, XXXVI (1954), pp. 
582 ff. The author believes that satyrs, as they appear on so many 
Attic blackfigured vases, entered the satyr play not before about 500. 
The reviewer believes that they were already used by Arion, and a 
satyr mask of the sixth century is found in Samos (Pl 6b). A 
hairy satyr who is the counterpart to a naked fat man on a cup 
in Florence (Pl. 2), Webster calls carnival giants. He believes 
(p. 19) that the Eirene in Aristophanes’ Peace is such a carnival 
giant, who is pulled up from the eave and then forward. Webster 
sees men dressed as nymphs or menads in an Attie kylix in Amster- 
dam of the middle of the sixth century (Pl. 3). But the men wear 
the same long dress which all older and dignified men wear in the 
arehaie period. It is a gay dance, but the participants are men 
in festival dress, and not forerunners of the Bacchae of Euripides. 
Thus the survey for the origins is meagre, as Webster himself states. 
The only result, which is well known, is that the padded dancers are 
the forerunners of the costume of old comedy and of the phlyakes. 

For the many representations of tragedy Webster rightly empha- 
sizes that the vase painters wavered between myth and reality (pp. 
29, 32, 41, 132). He discusses the literary evidence for the develop- 
ment of the mask, based on the references assembled by Pickard- 
Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 177 ff. He believes that Aeschylus introduced 
frightening" masks—an interpretation of Seayés which I cannot 
share. It means powerful, see Sophocles, Ant., 333: 


0ÀÀà rà evà xoddev avOpdrrov Üewórepov méhe" 
Many wonders there are, but none is more wonderful (or 
powerful) than man. 


The masks on the Piraeus relief, the Pronomos vase, and the 
fragment with an actor in a female role (Pls. 8-9) are indeed power- 
ful and not frightening. The main part of the diseussion of tragie 
masks (pp. 45-55) 1s given to comparing Pollux with existing monu- 
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ments, as Webster has already done in the Festschrift Andreas Rumpf 
(pp. 141-50). He does the same even for some masks of Old and 
Middle Comedy (pp. 57 ff., and 62 ff.) and with more right for New 
Comedy (pp. 75ff.). The reviewer does not believe that in the 
creative classical period there already were standardized masks, The 
guilds of the Hellenistic and Roman periods had to carry around 
only a certain amount of masks which would be adequate for new 
plays as well as for revivals of older plays. That is why Pollux’ 
catalogue can be illustrated from the existing monuments and some 
of the masks seem to have ancestors among the masks of the classical 
period. I see, however, a great difference between such masks as 
the dignified mask of a woman held by the actor in the relief in 
Copenhagen (Pl. 9) and the Phaedra on the Roman painting on 
marble from Herculaneum with its exaggerated features (pp. 42f.). 

The material which Webster uses for Old and Middle Comedy 
comprises twelve Attic vases, more than one hundred and fifty 
different types of Attie terracotta statuettes, and three marble reliefs. 
He illustrates only one vase (Pl. 15a), the three marble reliefs (Pls. 
16, 18d, and 19), and a few terracottas (Pls. 17 and 18a-c). The 
others he quotes from his list and Pollux for special masks. He dis- 
tinguishes twenty-four masks among the terracottas and vases, which 
he enumerates with the capital letters of the alphabet. “In spite 
of the very considerable variety of masks they are not enough for 
Aristophanes’ larger east . . ." (p. 66), and thus Webster tries to 
allot masks to the twenty-seven characters in the Acharnians. As 
his list is not sufficient, he coneludes that: “ Either standard masks 
are an illusion or several characters wore the same mask” (p. 68). 
The author chooses the second alternative, the reviewer the first. 
Webster’s conjectural allocation is very clever and it shows how 
the masks which we know could be used for producing the Achar- 
nians. But the creative artists of the fifth and fourth centuries cer- 
tainly did not confine themselves to only two dozen masks. As each 
comedy by Aristophanes is different from the others, thus not only 
portrait masks but character masks for each person were certainly 
invented. Pollux, IV, 143 tells us that the masks of Old Comedy 
were likened to the faces of the persons Jampooned or were formed 
in a more ridiculous way: rà 8& kejukà mpdowra rà uev THS TWaAatas 
Kapwdias Ge TÒ oÀU rois mposøroi dv éxupddovv dwekáLero 7) ext 
TÓ ycÀotórepov éoynuárioro. New Comedy in contrast could have a 
mask for each character in its small east. This is true for the Persa, 
Amphitruo, and Menaechmi of Plautus, which Webster regards as 
exaet reproduction of Greek Middle Comedy. I believe that they 
are a mixture of New Comedy and Italian tragicomedia, the Amphi- 
iruo particularly being an adaptation of an Italian farce testified 
by a Phlyakes vase. Thus their masks certainly were different from 
those of Greek Comedy. 

That New Comedy (pp. 73-96) has a standard costume and stand- 
ard masks is evidenced in a multitude of monuments all over the 
Greek world. Webster uses the Latin imitations on equal footing 
with the Greek originals. He follows Robert, Die Masken der neueren 
attischen Komódie and Antonia Simon, Comicae Tabellae in con- 
sidering the list by Pollux as a primary source, with the help of 
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which he identifies the forty-four masks on 78 existing monuments. 
He enumerates the masks with Nos. 1-44. He illustrates only the 
well-known Dioskurides mosaics (Pls. 21-22) and the two marble 
reliefs of a comedy in Naples and the Menander relief in the Vatican 
(Pl 24). All the other monuments are quoted from his list (pp. 
186 ff.). In a very subtle way Webster discusses each mask as to 
its character, its representation in art, its use in definite preserved 
comedies, its identity with or derivation from earlier masks, and 
the question which characters in Greek plays or Roman adaptations 
wore masks. This chapter is full of fine observations and suggestions. 
Thus he states that the following new masks cannot have been created 
before Menander created the New Comedy of Manners: the leading 
old man, the man with wavy hair, the leno, etkonikos, panchrestos, 
dark youth, curly youth, delicate youth, curly-haired wife, graying 
garrulous, the wife's maid, the fullgrown and the blooming hetairai. 
An interesting suggestion is that the members of each household 
were marked by the same hairdressing, thus one household by a roll 
of hair, another by wavy, and a third by curly hair. 

The reviewer would like to make more differentiation between the 
Greek and Roman monuments and plays, although she realizes the 
difficulty. She believes, however, that there were as yet no standard- 
ized masks for Menander, just as there is no definite pattern for his 
plays. Although we have only fragments there is a wealth of different 
motifs in his plays in contrast to Plautus and Terence. The reviewer 
is of the opinion that the relief in the Lateran (Pl. 24b), for example, 
and its replica in Princeton (Festschrift für Rumpf, pp. 14ff., 
Pl. V) ean be explained better with the help of the Samia by Men- 
ander than from Pollux. She also objects to considering Plautus as 
an equal of Menander. For example, Webster (p. 85) gives the 
same mask of the little housekeeper to Staphyla in the Aulularia 
and to Sophrone in the E pitrepontes. 

The reviewer differs from the author also in some interpretations 
of the monuments. The mosaie with women of Dioskurides (Pl. 21) 
is treated (pp. 23, 8572, 104) as an illustration to Menander's 
Synaristosaà (Women at Breakfast) which Fränkel (Philol. 
LXXXVII, p. 114) and Süss (Eh. Mus., 1935, pp. 16 ff.; 1938, pp. 
97 ff.) have identified with the Cistellaria by Plautus. Even if the 
Cistellaria is based on the Synaristosai, I do not believe that either 
ean be represented on the mosaic. The Menander comedy as well 
as the one by Plautus begins with women at breakfast. There is, 
however, no breakfast as there ought to be one if the Greek play 
was named from it. Only the old hag drinks wine. There is nothing 
to eat or drink for the two young women, unless they consume laurel 
and ineense, which are on the table. Dioskurides comes from Samos, 
and the mosaics are found in the “ Villa of Cicero” at Pompeii. 
Thus they do not even belong to the Athenian monuments, but rather 
to one of the next chapters. In the lost wallpainting of Pompeii 
(Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, Fig. 237; Pickard- 
Cambridge, op. cit., Fig. 98) I do not believe with Webster (p. 80) 
that a simple soldier is represented. He is a braggart officer followed 
by an ordinary young soldier and speaking to his parasite who 
bows to him devotedly. In the wallpainting from Herculaneum 
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(Bieber, op. cit., Fig. 228) the man spying on the gay couple is 
certainly a father, not a leading slave, as Webster (p. 83) assumes. 

It is an excellent idea to treat Sicily and Italy as a separate area 
(pp. 97-127). In the Introduction Webster reminds us that in the 
early fifth century Epicharmus wrote his comedies, while tragedy 
came from Attica. The theater buildings are different from those 
in Athens, but Webster believes that the relative positions of actors, 
chorus, and audience in western theaters was the same as in the 
corresponding periods of Athens. lie believes that the plays of 
Epieharmus and his sueeessors were given by padded dancers, as 
comedy in Corinth was, and Syracuse was colonized from Corinth. 
The fact that the specially southern Italian comic entertainers are 
quoted as a parallel to the Spartan detkeliktat, by Sosibius in 
Athenaeus, 621d, applies, however, to the farces, which as the 
reviewer believes, were not written by Epieharmus. He probably 
wrote mimes with mythological subjects and with philosophical ten- 
dencies, which appealed to Plato. These were played in the dress 
of everyday life. 

We know much more about the plays of the fourth century from 
South Italian vases, from which Webster gathers indications of 
scenery (pp. 101 ff.). He dates them according to the research of 
Trendall (Frühitaliotische Vasen and Paestan Pottery) : early South 
Italian 440-370; Apulian fourth century; Gnathia, middle fourth 
until about 270; Campanian, third quarter of the fourth century; 
Paestan, chiefly Assteas and his successors, 360-330. Webster uses 
them to sketch a history of the production in Italy of Attic tragedies 
and satyr plays, which comprise Euripides! Iphigenia in Tauris, the 
Cyclops and Aeschylus’ Humenides. He rightly interprets the vase 
from Tarentum with two heroes before a colonnade and two women 
listening from side porches (Pl. 10) as a wooden theater building 
in contrast to Rumpf (J.H.S., LXVII [1947], pp. 13 £), who 
explained it as a real—not a theater—palace. Webster rightly com- 
pares if to the Campanian Krater in Paris (Bieber, op. cit., Fig. 
175), in which Orestes and Pylades stand before the central building, 
while the temple of Artemis and the dwelling of Iphigenia are repre- 
sented in the projecting wings. The reviewer does not believe that 
Iphigenia lives in the temple (Webster, p. 105). Was a priestess 
ever allowed to do that? Webster is right in assuming columns as 
a decoration of the fourth century theater. The Paestan vases with 
the Madness of Heracles (Trendall, Paestan Pottery, Pls. 6-7) and 
Heracles and Apollo at Delphi (Trendall, Fig. 16; Bieber, op. cit., 
Fig. 355) suggest doorways and roofs. Webster soberly remarks 
that the vase painter was more concerned with reminding his clients 
of essentials than in giving a photographie impression. The stage, 
however, which appears on so many Paestan and Apulian vases was 
certainly not used in the permanent but in the temporary theaters 
which were ereeted in the market plaees, sanctuaries, circus, and 
stone theater for the popular farces and tragicomedies. Such a one 
is, for example, also the Apulian vase in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Bieber, op. cit., Fig. 381). The íragoedos holds the mantle of the 
thief, who has been stripped. He thus is part of the tragic comedy, 
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in the opinion of the reviewer, not representative of a tragedy which 
was followed by the comedy (Webster, pp. 98 and 109). 

The costume of the fourth century is only alluded to for tragedy 
in the vases of the fourth century (Webster, pp. 110 ff.). Webster 
believes that the essentials of the eostume ran parallel to those in 
Athens. lle again identifies the masks of tragedy and comedy on 
Gnathia vases (Pl. 11) with such from Pollux’ list. The comie 
scenes on Phlyakes vases, of which he illustrates only two (Pls. 15b 
and 20), he also identifies with those of Attie eomedy and Pollux 
and distinguishes them with eapital letters. Here again I believe 
that this popular farce has much more variety than the later list 
of Pollux, though of eourse the Latin eomedy took over at least the 
four standard masks, developed in the later Atellane farce. The man 
running away with a cake on the Berlin vase (Bieber, Fig. 375; 
Webster, pp. 65, 82, 112) is not a parasite, who does not steal, but 
provokes invitations to meals. Webster points out rightly that the 
hanging masks on Gnathia vases might be regarded as the beginning 
of the decorative use of masks which is common in the Hellenistie 
age (p. 118). 

A very valuable chapter is the one dealing with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum (pp. 119ff.). Webster points out that the many 
painted, marble, and bronze masks found in these Campanian cities 
eannot be much different from the masks which the citizens saw in 
their large theaters. He deseribes four houses: the House of the 
Centenary and another one with alternating tragic and comic scenes, 
one with groups of dramatie masks, and the House of the Golden 
Cupids (Amorini dorati) with many marble masks in relief and in 
the round. These examples show how the tradition of Hellenistic 
Tragedy and New Comedy was alive in these small but cultivated 
cities during the first centuries B. C. and A.D. 

In the chapter on Mainland Greece outside Attica, Webster deals 
with Sparta, Corinth, Boeotia, Megara, Olynthus, and Delphi (pp. 
128 ff.). Sparta, Corinth, and Boeotia have produced many vases 
with padded dancers, named Deikeliktat in Sparta and ethelontai, 
volunteers, in Boeotia (Pl. 5). Webster believes that the satyrs, to 
whom Arion gave verses to sing according to Suidas, were such 
padded dancers. He, therefore, believes that this form of entertain- 
ment contained the seeds of later tragedy, satyr play, comedy, and 
dithyramb (p. 135). The reviewer is of the opinion that only comedy 
continued to use the costume of the vegetation demons represented as 
padded dancers in the eult of Dionysus, while the satyrs cannot 
have been different from the hundreds of representations as human 
beings with animal tails and ears, which must have been the costume 
of Arion’s dithyramb and later of the chorus of the satyr play. 
The dithyramb was sung in the festival dress of the day and the 
tragedy in the solemn robe and serious mask given to it by Aeschylus. 
Megara transmitted to Athens Doric comedy. Olynthus is important 
beeause replicas of Attic statuettes, for examples three replicas of 
the fourteen from a set in New York, date these types before 348, 
when if was sacked by Philip of Macedon. 

The Islands are discussed in a short chapter (pp. 145-55), and 
indeed, only Delos is important for the history of the theater. Web- 
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ster gives an excellent interpretation of the difficult inscriptions 
found there, which are our most complete set of records of the 
Hellenistic production (I. G., XI, 2, Nos. 105-33; 142 f.). He adds 
a short discussion of the masks set in floral patterns serving as 
borders to mosaics, as they were later also used in Pompeii. He 
tries again to identify them with comic masks in the list of Pollux. 

In the last part: Asia and Africa (pp. 156-63) Webster tries 
to prove that dances of ugly women in honor of a Gorgonheaded 
Artemis were performed in the archaic period. His evidence, how- 
ever, does not convince the reviewer. The Rhodian plate (British 
Mus. A 748), like the Gorgo in Korfu, is really a Gorgo Medusa 
and she dances as little as the Infatuation described as a strong 
runner and the Prayers as wrinkled, squinting, lame old women 
in ihe Iliad, IX, 502-7. The satyr mask from Samos (Pl. 6b) proves 
that in Asia as in Attica, masks of satyrs in the shape used in the 
later satyr play were used in the sixth century, as Higgins has seen 
(to British Mus. 523). The importance of Asia for the Hellenistic 
period is testified by the theater buildings in Ephesus, Priene, and 
many others, as well as by the terracottas from Myrina, most of 
which Webster again identifies with masks in the list of Pollux. 
I believe with Bulle against Webster (p. 162) that the mosaics made 
by Dioskurides in the neighboring island of Samos ought to have 
been used here for production in the theaters of Asia Minor, not 
for Athens. On the other hand, the Boscoreale frescoes are rightly 
compared with the description of a small theater at Tralles in Asia 
Minor and used for clarifying our ideas about performances in 
the Asiatic theaters, 

In the Conclusion (pp. 164 ff.) Webster draws a clear picture of 
the general development of theater production. The pre-dramatic 
dances were widespread, but became sub-dramatie when the Athenian 
dramatic festivals exercised an all-powerful influence. Webster dis- 
tinguishes a pre-Periclean, Periclean, Lycurgan, Hellenistic, and 
Roman Theater. Mythological comedy exploited the contrast between 
the appearance of the actors and their heroic names. The actors 
of New Comedy were dressed like well-to-do Athenians of their 
own time. Tragedy and comedy became international in the Hellen- 
istic world. Production was standardized and the actors from all 
over Greece performed at many different festivals. A high stage 
separated now the actors from the audience, and the background 
consisted of large panels set in wide openings, with fantastic palaces 
and temples for tragedy, a rich man’s dream of a town house for 
comedy, and an imagined Arcadia for the satyr play. This imaginary 
architecture was solidified to form the Roman scaenae frons (p. 172). 

The reviewer agrees with this general picture except for three 
points. She does not believe in the low stage (see above). She does 
not believe that Aeschylus had already used the equipment of the 
Periclean theater. This rather originated from the demands which 
Aeschylus and his successors made on the stage manager. She does 
not believe that masks, sleeved chiton, and the kothornos of tragedy 
were taken from pre-dramatic performances. They were given by 
Aeschylus to the actors taken from the cult of Dionysus. The onkos 
is a late archaic hairdress, the long hair built up over the forehead. 
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It was kept on in tragedy as was the archaic wedge-shaped beard in 
comedy. It was not introduced by Lycurgus, but by Aeschylus. In 
the Hellenistic time if was made artificially higher, as was the 
kothornos by adding thick soles (p. 163, Pl. 12). This occurred in 
the third century B. C. when the high stages were built in the Hast, 
followed by the West in the second century. 

The book is written in an admirable and clear style. Yet it is 
difficult to read. For this there are several reasons. One is the fact 
that so many monuments are discussed and so few illustrated, which 
has, of course, its reason in the high cost of production. Second, 
the references to these illustrations and to others in the list of the 
book are difficult to find. The instruction is given on page 7, note 1: 
“References are to the list of dramatic monuments at the end of 
the book, where references to modern views discussed in the text 
will also be found. Those numbered in italics are also illustrated in 
the plates.” The list of plates, page VII, instructs us: “ References 
at the end of the captions refer to the List of Monuments.” This 
list of monuments is divided into A. Tragedy and Satyr Plays; 
B. Old and Middle Comedy; C. New Comedy; F. Origins. Each 
section begins with 1, so that the same number appears in the text 
combined with one of the four letters, which have sometimes been 
left out. This makes the finding in the list more diffieult. The italies 
can easily be overlooked and even have sometimes been overlooked 
by the printer and editor, see p. 61 (e.g., 13 instead of B 13 — Fig. 
17e); p. 113 second line from below (B 32 instead of B 32 = Fig. 
15b) ; p. 140, third line from below (C 23 instead of C 23 = Pl. 23); 
and p. 144 (B 13 instead of B 13 — Pl. 17e.) When one has found 
the plate or a reference in the text, one has to go from here to the 
list where the referenees to modern views are found, but not always 
the best illustrations. Neither Furtwüngler-Reiehhold for vases, nor 
Beyen or Hermann-Bruckmann for wall paintings and mosaies, nor 
von Gerkan for Priene, nor Phyllis Lehmann for Boscoreale is 
quoted. 

Third: The learned author expects the reader to have the same 
comprehensive knowledge of all plays preserved and of all the monu- 
ments quoted but not illustrated as he possesses himself, I hope that 
he will educate many of his students to this high level. In the mean- 
time I suggest that in the second edition of this valuable book he 
make things easier by quoting his plates and the best illustrations 
in the text or footnotes. 


MARGARETE BIEBER. 
Nuw YORK. 
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M. L. CLARKE., The Roman Mind, Studies in the History of Thought 
from Cicero to Marcus Aurelius. Cambridge, Mass, Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 168. $3.75. 


This admirable study brings together the strands of history, re- 
ligion, literature, and philosophy which made up much of the living 
fabric of Roman culture from the last years of the Republic through 
the first two centuries of the Empire. Professor Clarke acknowledges 
in his Preface that he has neglected the intellectual history of the 
earlier Republic and has not attempted a full treatment of Roman 
rehgion, but he expresses the hope that even so his book will be 
useful to the student and general reader for its discussion of aspects 
of Roman life that tend to be passed over in the standard histories. 
To this reviewer the author’s modestly stated ambition has been 
happily and completely fulfilled by his performance in The Roman 
Mind. 

After justifying the study of Roman thought not for its origin- 
ality or the intrinsie worth of the doctrines concerned but because of 
the particular men who held and applied them to polities and litera- 
ture, the author deseribes the adaptation of Greek ideas at Rome, 
the impact of these concepts on the inherited republican tradition, 
and the resulting viewpoints of Rome’s writers and statesmen. The 
Introduction and first chapter, “The Background of Thought in 
the Ciceronian Age,” set the stage by describing the transition from 
traditional republican mores to the new Greek ideas. The clash of 
the old and the new in the second century B.C. is well illustrated 
by the personalities of Cato the Censor and Aemilius Paulus. The 
one was personal supervisor of his son’s training in the practical 
arts, but the other was more concerned to give his children a good 
Greek education. Similarly, the success of Greek philosophy in 
permeating Roman life in the last century of the Republic is re- 
vealed by a comparison of the two Catos. The Elder fought a life- 
long battle against the infiltration of Hellenism, but the Younger 
only a century later embodied in himself an almost perfect harmony 
of Roman traditions and Greek ideas. Although Greek thought in 
the form of the Hellenistic philosophies and rhetorical theory had 
achieved a permanent place in Roman life in the last century of the 
Republic, the content of Cieero's orations, the best available evi- 
dence, continued to reveal the traditional political and ethical eon- 
servatism. Yet this display of Roman sentiment in the speeches 
must be set against Cicero’s philosophical works, where the spirit is 
the Greek one of disinterested inquiry. 

Chapters II and III discuss Epicureanism and Stoicism, both 
popular near the end of the Republic. The philosophy of the 
Garden contained much that was hostile to Roman ways, such as its 
utilitarian ethies and its rejection of family sentiment and public 
service, but its promise of freedom from fear and vain desire proved 
to be for many a congenial sanctuary from the chaos of first cen- 
tury life. But in the long run Stoicism by being less rigid doc- 
trinally was more acceptable to the Roman temperament. In the 
paradoxes and its impossible dogma of the ideal wise man it too 
had its share of the alien and unsympathetic, yet despite these handi- 
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caps it aeeommodated itself to the Roman outlook on religion, the 
family, and publie and private virtue. Panaetius and Posidonius 
were instrumental in the liberalisation of the earlier orthodoxy which 
made the Middle Stoa an attractive combination of the theoretical 
and the praetieal, optimistie and eonfident in man's role as the lord 
of ereation. In view of this balance it is remarkable that this form 
of Stoieism was relatively short-lived, for in the early Empire its 
adherents returned to the uneompromising faith of Zeno and 
Chrysippus. 

The political thought and philosophy of Cieero as the chief repre- 
sentative of his age are the central subjects of the next two chapters. 
His views on stateeraft come from an analysis of De Republica: the 
preference for the mixed constitution, the Stoic concept of law as 
the dictates of right reason in accord with nature, the justification 
of Roman imperialism and much else are treated by a mind that 
here reflects a balance of Greek paideia and Roman pragmatism. 
Cieero's approach to philosophy was less consistent. His epistem- 
ology was Academic, his ethics Stoic, his general approach eclectic. 
Moreover, philosophy for him seems only to have been a temporary 
refuge during the stormy periods of his life; as Clarke well points 
out, when the opportunity presented itself, the preaching of the 
Tusculans quickly gave way to the invective of the Philippics. In 
this Cicero is representative of the schism in the Roman soul which 
never completely harmonized Greek intellectualism and speculation 
with native tradition and sentiment. His philosophical works cer- 
tainly impress us if only as a sign of the high level of culture of 
his time, but by virtue of a life and death in accord with the Stoic 
ideal it was Cato and not Cicero who became the patron saint of 
philosophy in the early Empire. 

Chapters VI-VIII follow with studies of the philosophy, religion, 
and national spirit of the Augustan age. In this period philosophy 
ceased to be an intellectual discipline as the quest for peace of 
mind gave it instead a quasi-religious role. Doctrinal distinctions of 
the various schools were blurred by a generation weary of strife 
of any kind and in this situation of indifference Stoicism as the 
strongest school tended to prevail. In addition Epieureanism was 
out of tune with the Augustan program for a moral and religious 
regeneration. This carefully cultivated renascence was itself doomed 
to fail despite the determination of the princeps and the high art 
of his poets, for the state religion was but a complex of ritual and 
eult which could never satisfy the deepest needs of the individual. 
Even in the writers who supported the new order there is a curious 
antipathy towards many aspects of their society, Material progress 
is suspect, martial glory ignored, and the heralding of the second 
Golden Age brings with it very little satisfaction. Only Virgil in 
his creation of Aeneas was true both to the Roman past and to the 
contemporary moral sensitiveness. Plainly the Roman tradition of 
itself could not satisfy the minds and spirits of men. Philosophy, 
education, and many aspects of literature remained Greek. The dis- 
tinetively Roman contribution to the growing cultural homogeneity 
of the early Empire beeame less and less identifiable, 

The next three chapters (IX-XI) examine the political ideas, re- 
ligion, and Stoicism of the early Empire. If the rule of one man 
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brought an end to freedom and to classical politieal theory, at least 
the problem of the individual’s attitude to the ruling power re- 
mained. Lucan simply never accepted pax in the place of libertas, 
Seneca tried to have the better of both worlds, and Tacitus, aware 
of the necessity for the Empire, inclined to a middle course away 
from the extremes of subservience and defiance. In such an atmos- 
phere the questions of fate, free will, and providence naturally be- 
came important. Stoic orthodoxy equated fate with God and nature, 
so that acceptance of one’s lot was to be in harmony with the divine 
reason. But it would be a mistake to conclude from this that Stoicism 
fostered religious feeling and practice. Rather the emphasis was 
placed on inner resources, on the ability to make oneself virtuous 
and happy. The only province left to traditional religion was the 
area of sentimental patriotism. In the period from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius Stoicism became less a system than a way of life in which 
action and virtue were most valued. Its ideal of self-sufficiency and 
self-discipline appealed to the upper class not only because of the 
hazards of publie life but because of that taedium vitae which the 
very luxury of the times engendered. In Marcus Aurelius, last of 
the Roman Stoics, the practice of self-restraint reached its highest 
refinement as he sought above all to be true to himself and to the 
deity within. 

The penultimate chapter on hwmanitas is the most original in the 
book. As a counter to the Stole ideal of reason as the absolute 
standard for all human activity Clarke points to the Ciceronian 
humanitas of the cultured, genial, tolerant man of affairs, another 
ideal for man which influenced the Romans. Improving on the defini- 
tion of Aulus Gellius (XII, 17) for this word, he says the concept 
includes both zaideia and duAavÜpomía. A characteristically Roman 
scepticism about the powers of the mind and a preference for the 
amateur as against the professional approach to intellectual prob- 
lems remain, after all Greek aspects of the concept are acknowledged. 
By the second century, however, the Ciceronian ideal was finished. 
The narrow vatdefa of the schools with its pedantry and profes- 
sionalism had supplanted the more spacious concept of humanitas. 
An Epilogue concludes the book by briefly tracing the survival into 
Latin Christianity of the various elements of Roman thought. As 
the struggle between Rome and Christianity was longer and more 
intense than that between Greece and Rome, so the victory was more 
complete. Roman tradition and religion were finished by Chris- 
tianity. Happily, Cicero’s became the one living voice from the 
Roman past. From obscurity in the early Empire his reputation now 
revived to such a degree that for the Church Fathers he became 
the exemplar of classical humanism. The abiding elements of that 
humanism were the Latin classies, a memento to later ages that this 
existence can be ennobled by man’s creative gifts and a monument 
to an imperial people whose finest ideal was that of humanitas. 

The book’s charm derives from the author’s effortless style, his 
talent for putting the familiar in a new perspective, and his deter- 
mination to let the Romans speak for themselves. In fact, I count 
only eleven references to the modern literature among the hundreds 
of notes, Some might wish that Clarke had given more of his own 
or other’s views where use of primary sources leaves the question 
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unsettled, as in the reasons given for the popularity of Epicureanism 
in the late Republie (pp. 21f.). Others might want references to the 
modern authorities where treatment of an important topie is ele- 
mental, as in the diseussion of the meaning of Cieero's rector (p. 48). 
But bibliography and extensive discussion of individual topies 
plainly were not part of the author’s plans when he wrote this 
book, and therefore such criticisms are pointless. The notes are 
collected at the end and there is an index. Slips in proof reading 
are few: chauvism for chauvinism (p. 93), and for are (p. 143), 
and relevation for revelation (p. 149). 


Kevin HERBERT. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


LUIGIA AcHILLEA STELLA. Il poema d'Ulisse. Firenze, * La Nuova 
Italia" Editrice, 1955. Pp. xvi + 444. L. 2300. (Biblioteca di 
Cultura, 47.) 


One feature of contemporary Homeric scholarship is a tendency 
to widen our horizons by urging upon our attention relationships and 
influences from the non-Greek world. Just as Carpenter in his 
brilliant and fascinating Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric 
Epics (Berkeley, 1946) suggested that we turn our eyes to the North, 
and Germain in his most interesting Genèse de lOdyssée (Paris, 
1954) drew our attention to North Africa, so now Stella asks us to 
look to the East. Similar suggestions have, of course, recently been 
made regarding the origins of Greek philosophy by Cornford in his 
Principium Sapientiae (Cambridge, 1952) and by Giiterbock regard- 
ing Hesiod (A.J. A., LIT [1948], pp. 123-34). The importance of 
applying to Homerie problems the learning of Orientalists has been 
urged and illustrated by Albright (4. J. A., LIV [1950], pp. 162-76), 
and many of the matters treated at length by Stella in this book 
have been briefly touched on by Gordon (A.J. A., LVI [1952], pp. 
93 f.). An important element in Stella’s emphasis on possible Eastern 
influences on Homer is her scepticism about the “popular” and 
“oral” origin of the formulary Homeric style and about the utility 
for Homeric studies of the attention currently being paid to South- 
slavie songs. Remarking that, since the epics of the Near East are 
earlier than Homer, there can be no possibility of Homeric influence 
on them, Stella devotes a good deal of space to diseussions of Near- 
Eastern parallels to Homeric ornamental epithets and other formu- 
lary phrases, to the similes, and to the “ typical scenes.” She argues 
that these are characteristics of Bronze-Age poetry with a written 
tradition extending back through centuries and that this makes 
highly dubious the notion, now so widely aecepted, “di un’epica 
greea tutta orale, popolare alle origini" (p. 121). She thinks it 
possible that translations of epie poems from the Near East may 
have eome to Myeenae. 

I am in no position to judge how thoroughly or how sensibly Stella 
has pillaged this Oriental material. Some of the lines and phrases 
she gives (in Italian translation) show interesting similarities to 
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Homeric usage; others seem rather far-fetched. When Stella goes 
beyond the smaller aspects of style, she is, I think, too much inclined 
to infer influences of one literature upon another in dealing with 
motifs and methods which could easily have arisen independently: 
the dream, for instance, as a means of communication between gods 
and men; councils of the gods; hostile and friendly divinities. Many 
of the similarities she points out between Homer and the older litera- 
tures of the Near East are interesting and seem worthy of further 
investigation, but for almost all of them the likelihood of influence 
remains at least doubtful. 

Stella is convinced that the Odyssey must be studied from both 
the historical and the aesthetic points of view, and she has conse- 
quently divided her book into two parts: one devoted to the cultural 
background of the Odyssey and one to the poetry of the poem itself. 
A striking difference of procedure in the two portions is that the 
various sections dealing with the cultural background are equipped 
with extensive bibliographical notes covering in all more than seventy 
pages, while the aesthetic sections have no bibliographical materials 
at all. The bibliographical notes are pleasingly polyglot and, while 
I cannot judge the Oriental material, the citations of Homerica are 
generous and up to date. There are a number of small errors and 
misprints, especially in the English and German citations, but they 
are not serious. (It is a bit unfortunate that on page 175 Van 
Groningen’s The Proems of the Iliad and the Odyssey should appear 
as The Poems, etc.) 

Stella finds much more similarity between Homer and Mycenaean 
civilization than has seemed acceptable to many recent writers on the 
topic. She does not confine this likeness to material objects, but 
extends it to the realms of ideas and of speech. (In dealing with 
these subjects she has often had to go beyond Mycenaean evidence 
and cite examples from other Bronze-Age cultures of the Near East.) 
It is precisely here that her book suffers most from having been 
written just too soon to take advantage of the decipherment of 
Minoan Linear B by Ventris and Chadwick and of the numerous 
papers which have been inspired by their discovery. (She was able 
to comment briefly on this topic in a two-page Preface.) Particularly 
important to Stella would have heen the papers by T. B. L. Webster, 
“Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets,” Antiquity, CXIII (1955), 
pp. 10-14, and by L. J. D. Richardson, “ Further Observations on 
Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets,” Hermathena, LX XXVI (1955), 
pp. 50-65, which treat of some stylistic resemblances between Homer 
and the Linear B tablets. 

Stella greatly admires the Odyssey, regards it as the product of 
a long tradition, and believes it is the work of a single personality 
(though the last book and Book 23 from line 297 on are later addi- 
tions). It is not, she is certain, by the author of the Iliad. The 
eriteria for her Separatist belief are in general of the sort favored 
by Jacoby and Frankel rather than those recently presented so 
persuasively by Page. The originality which Stella finds in the way 
in which the author of the Odyssey handles epithets and repetitions 
seems to me most questionable, and her statement that some repeated 
lines are certainly “ del Poeta," since they do not occur in the Iliad, 
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shows the common egregious fallacy of acting as though the Iad 
and the Odyssey were the only early hexameter poems the Greeks 
ever produced, Also, in her emphasis on the melancholy of the 
Odyssey, one can accept much of Stella’s description of this feature 
of the poem without finding anything peculiarly Odyssean in this 
state of mind. For the author of the Iliad too the war at Troy was 
a “luttuosa guerra.” Like many a Unitarian before her, Stella 
argues enthusiastically that the poetic excellencies of the poem re- 
quire us to assume a single author. This kind of argument has in 
the past failed to convert Analysts, and it is unlikely that Stella 
will succeed here where so many in the past have preached eloquently 
but in vain. In the literary portion of her book also, Stella oeca- 
sionally brings in Oriental parallels, but here only in an incidental 
way and regularly accompanied by remarks about the great superi- 
ority of the Odyssey in the use of motifs and techniques. Stella 
writes especially well and with especial fullness of the unforgettable 
women in the Odyssey. Her treatment of Calypso and of Nausicaa 
is particularly sympathetic and able. Homerists generally will read 
with pleasure what Stella has to say to illustrate her belief that the 
poetry of the Odyssey has the immortal youth which Calypso offered 
to Odysseus. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


GiorGio BguaNOLI. Studi sulle differentiae verborum. Rome, Angelo 
Signorelli, 1955. Pp. 382. (Studi e Saggi.) 


Brugnoli's introduetion (pp. 7-20) is basie even for those already 
familiar with the history and nature of the differentiae verborum, 
but it is especially so for the student whose acquaintance with the 
* genre" has been limited to the diseussions in the literary histories. 
As is the ease with the corresponding portion of Uhlfelder’s De 
proprietate sermonum vel rerum (Rome, 1954) on which see review 
of the undersigned in Classical Philology, L (1955), pp. 215-16 
(wrongly eited as in volume XLIII by Brugnoli in note 4, p. 155), 
mueh of this basie material will surely be incorporated in future 
histories of Latin literature. A brief summary of Brugnoli’s intro- 
duction is definitely in order here. Whereas the Greek Stoics pursued 
the study of synonyms solely from the theoretieal point of view, 
the Romans put such study to work in a practical way as a means 
of improving the ars oratoria. The abundance of synonyms, homo- 
nyms, homophones, and the like in the Latin language led them to 
stress distinctions (differentiae) between and among words even in 
the days of the “best” Latinity. Cicero had already distinguished 
between the genus and species of words and Quintilian had established 
the study of verborum proprietas ac differentia as one of the corner- 
stones of his instruction. It is clear from Fronto and other sources 
that the earliest forms of these distinctions consisted of no more than 
lists in which the words to be distinguished were juxtaposed for 
mnemonie and didaetie purposes, lists taken down by students of 
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rhetoric in which there was little or no system and the main purpose 
of which was the memorization of rare and little used words which 
went to make up the vetusculus color of Fronto’s rhetoric. Allusions 
to such scholastic sources are found in Servius, Nonius, St. Augus- 
tine, and other writers of later days. Brugnoli traces with great 
pains the evolution of these lists and makes the following points, 
not all of which are new, in particular: (1) genuine lists of differ- 
entiae verborum devoted solely to the examination of synonyms do 
not appear before medieval times, the earlier lists having left the 
true differentiae to be established by the student; (2) the medieval 
scholars, utilizing the random notes found in ancient grammarians 
and their own knowledge derived from oral instruction, were the 
first to systematize word-lists in which the differentiae were syste- 
matically treated; (3) several lists of this sort have come down to 
us under the names of distinguished ancients (Cicero, Palaemon, 
Probus, Pliny the Elder, Suetonius, ete.) and such attributions are 
to be regarded as decidedly suspect. It is Brugnoli’s purpose to 
attempt an explanation of the reasons for which these attributions 
were made by examining for the first time all the series of lists in 
parallel fashion and en bloc. In the course of his study Brugnoli 
proposes to, and does, expand into the area of textual criticism. 
Wherever necessary and expedient the texts are reproduced and 
stemmata are provided. 

In the body of the work the following are studied: (1) the 
Synonyma Ciceronis, (2) the inter polliceri and its minor redactions, 
(3) the differentiae attributed to Remmius Palaemon and Suctonius, 
(4) the differentiae of Palaemon, (5) those attributed to Probus, 
(6) the list bearing the name of Fronto, (7) the inter aptum et 
utile, (8) the other alphabetical collections, and finally (9) the forms 
of the indirect tradition. In each case the author provides a complete 
list of all the MSS which contain the material under scrutiny and, 
as promised, penetrates to the heart of the question of authorship. 
His eonelusions in several instances are opposed to previous work. 
One reason given for discounting the attributions of authorship 
found in the MSS, for example, is that the content is so obviously 
medieval in attitude, procedure, ete. One of the outstanding merits 
of Brugnoli’s work is his summarization of what had been done in 
the field before his own efforts were undertaken and his indication 
step by step of all the points with which he finds fault in these earlier 
investigations. To many the summaries of the contributions of Brug- 
noli’s predecessors, the references, cross-references, arguments, and 
objections will be a source of some confusion and the thread of dis- 
course will frequently be difficult to follow, as it was indeed to this 
reviewer. Fortunately, however, the author invariably leads his 
reader back to the point at issue and presents terse statements of 
his own conclusions at the close of the lengthy discussions. About one 
half of the volume (unnumbered pages from p. 186 to p. 375) is 
given to a listing of the concordantiae which exist between and among 
the several lists of differentiae, an invaluable aid to the student of 
this complex area of Latin philology. Brugnoli’s most significant 
contributions are pointed out by Ettore Paratore, editor of the series 
of which the book forms a part, in his prefatory remarks wherein 
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he eredits the young seholar with having plaeed the study of the 
problems involved on entirely new bases and with having really solved 
the problems of the origins of the differentiae, thus laying the founda- 
tion for the first truly scientifie edition of the corpus. 

Use of Brugnoli’s Siudi is greatly facilitated by the four indices 
which appear at the end (pp. 375-82), to wit: (1) index of MSS 
cited, (2) index of passages cited, (3) index of modern scholars 
cited, and (4) a general index. 

The book is printed on reasonably good paper in large, readable 
type. Several errata, however, escaped the notice of the proofreader 
and since some of these might momentarily disturb the reader whose 
Italian is informal, inclusion of the following list seemed advisable: 
p. 13: convizione is printed for convinzione; p. 42: mumero for 
numero; p. 45: di di for di; p. 49: alfebetico for alfabetico; p. 70: 
tendende for tendenze; p. 80: insorbitur for inscribitur ; p. 101; lo 
forma for la forma; p. 102, section 33: duos locos talos should prob- 
ably read d. l. malos; pp. 106-7: testimoniale is printed for testi- 
moniate, p. 113: termine for termina; and on p. 137: the second word 
in the combination differentiae spirituali should not be italicized 
inasmueh as it is Italian, not Latin. The above errata were noted 
only in passing and are not necessarily all that appear. 


WILIAM T. AVERY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 


Louis JALABERT, S.J. (1) et RENÉ MoumERDE, S. J., avee la colla- 
boration de CLAUDE Monptsert, S.J. Inseriptions Greeques et 
Latines de la Syrie, Tome IV: Laodicée. Apaméne (Nos. 1243- 
1997). Chronologie des Inseriptions datées des Tomes I-IV. 
Paris, Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1955. Pp. 378. 5,200 
Fr. (Institut Frangais d Archéologie de Beyrouth, Biblioihóque 
Archéologique et Historique, Tome LXI.) 


As part of the international project of assembling the preserved 
inscriptions of the Greco-Roman world into regional collections, and 
so duly reporting progress with its fellows at the recent Epigraphical 
Congress in Paris, the “Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la 
Syrie " was founded under the French Mandate to collect and publish 
or republish the inseriptions occurring within that territory other 
than those in a Semitic language. Professors Jalabert and Mouterde 
of the Université Saint-Joseph of Beyrouth took charge, and the first 
volume appeared in 1929 with inscriptions of the north, Commagene 
and the Cyrrhestica. The arrangement was strictly topographical. 
A few texts were illustrated by drawings made from squeezes, none 
by photographs. The bibliographies of known texts were complete, 
the commentary brief, and the editors did not restrict themselves to 
what they themselves had seen; so their number 1 was the great 
inscription of Antiochus I on Nimrud Dagh, not then seen since 
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Puchstein. There was evident utility in this, especially in view of 
the high technical competence and devotion of the editors. 

Thereafter things went a little slowly. Volume II, with inscriptions 
of Chaleis and the Antiochene, appeared in 1939, and, like the first 
volume, lacked an index. The second world war caused an inevitable 
delay, and the first part of the third volume, also devoted to the 
Antiochene (and to Antioch itself), did not appear until 1950. Then 
the tempo quickened. Part 2 appeared in 1953, with the index of 
the first three volumes, and now Volume IV, two years later, carries 
the survey south into the area of Laodicea and of Apamea. A 
splendid index, which extends in one particular to the first three 
volumes also, makes this a model epigraphieal publieation. Carrying 
on without Jalabert but with the addition of Father Mondésert as 
collaborator, Mouterde gives promise of a prompt accomplishment of 
his objective. Only the inscriptions from Palmyra and from Dura, 
in the region which was the French Mandate of Syria, will lie outside 
the 7. G. L. S. 

With all its value as a whole, it is inevitable that a publication 
of this type should contain much of little general interest. Texts are 
grouped neither by date nor by type, and the greater part are small 
and late; Christian texts are numerous, coming from churches and 
tombs, which often offer very little that is new. It is vital that this 
material be published completely and correctly, It must be correlated 
and understood, but it is seldom exciting. Great credit goes to 
Mouterde and his colleagues for their devotion to so self-sacrificing 
a project. 

There is much of interest here nevertheless, although little that is 
absolutely new. If there is no single text of the value of the great 
Rhosos inseription which was the glory of the third volume, we 
have the interesting decree of the peliganes of Laodicea of 174 B. C., 
which throws some welcome light on that little known city in the 
third and second centuries D. C. The term itself is probably Mace- 
donian, and they are councillors of some sort. They are concerned 
with a sanctuary of Sarapis and Isis, which Mouterde believes was 
founded by private persons, but which might also go back to the 
occupation of Syria by Ptolemy III at the time of the Third Syrian 
War (no. 1261); we know very little about the history of Laodicea 
at this time. Otherwise the Hellenistic period is represented only 
by a few weights; but Roman times are illustrated by a number of 
Latin military epitaphs, two good agonistic texts (no. 1265: a boxer; 
no. 1849: a tragice actor), a considerable number of imperial and 
other dedications, and poems of a certain merit in honor of wine 
(no. 1459) and of agriculture (no. 1597). A poem in praise of the 
Emperor Julian may be regarded as the leading text of the Byzantine 
period (no. 1490), together with a hymn in praise of the Trinity 
(no. 1599), but there are many scriptural quotations, prayers, and 
acclamations from churches of substantial importance to students of 
this field. Magie is represented by a number of gems and amulets 
(especially nos. 1284-94). There is a full discussion of the somewhat 
controversial god Genneas (on no. 1301). The rich collection of 
personal names shows us the mixed and changing population of the 
area, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Christian (with a fondness 
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for names from the Old Testament, and for those of a pious char- 
acter, ike Agapetus with its suggestion of the agape). The family 
of Antipater and Philip, like that of Antiochus and Demetrius, at 
Balanaea (nos. 1302 and 1303), recalls the Hellenistic kings, while 
Julia from the Tiber (no. 1364) like her fellow in death at Apamea, 
Julitta (no. 1366), recalls their western conquerors. The piety and 
affection of the epitaphs are often touching. In no. 1364, the writer 
laments that he was not taken along in death, and in no. 1366, the 
writer promises to come “there” and join the dead woman. As a 
survival of pagan concepts in Christianity, we find in no. 1599 an 
appeal to “ the Trinity, God,” to chase away the Evil Eye (phthonos). 

The editing is exemplary. I have a question concerning one point 
only. Among the epitaphs of soldiers of the Secunda Parthica at 
Apamea is one (no. 1871) published with photograph by W. K. 
Prentice in the American Archaeological Expedition to Syria (Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions, pp. 142 £., no. 130). It is a stela, with the 
upper half of the face “ oceupied by the figure of a Roman centurion 
in relief." This remark is repeated by Mouterde and Mondésert 
(“relief répresentant un centurion”), but in their commentary they 
write: “les défunts des nos. 1371 et 1372 ne sont pas des centurions.” 
Why then was a centurion represented? The subject of no. 1371 was 
a Septimius Mucapor, duplicarius. After the name and titles of his 
legion, the inseription continues with the sign for centurio or centuria, 
followed by the numeral VI and the initials pr pr. That is the sixth 
cohort and the second century, called princeps or princeps prior 
(Domaszewski, Rangordnung des römischen Heeres, p. 90). Under 
these circumstances, it was natural to take the sigla to mean centurio; 
Mucapor was a centurion, and it is his figure which was carved on 
the tombstone—as Prentice thought. The editors here read “(cen- 
turia) (cohorte) VI pr(ineipis) pr(ioris),” the logie of which escapes 
me. All of the principales were duplicarii, including the centurions 
(Domaszewski, p. 70). 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


GISELA M. A. Ricurmr. Ancient Italy: A Study of the Interrelations 
of its Peoples as Shown in their Arts. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv -4 137; 305 figs. $15.00. 

(Jerome Lectures, Fourth Series.) 


In this sumptuous volume, based upon the Jerome lectures, Miss 
Richter moves from the earliest monuments of Greek and Etruscan 
art in Italy down through the Classical and Hellenistic periods, and 
then considers the art of the Empire, both in its adaptations and 
copies of earlier Greek originals and in Rome’s own contribution. 
Of these sections, those bearing on eopies and adaptations (including 
an appendix on painting) show the master at her best; there is no 
need to point out her almost unique mastery of such matters, which 
she has broadened to embrace interrelations not only between indi- 
vidual works of sculpture, but between sculpture and all the other 
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arts save architecture. Reviewers in the archaeological journals with 
more space at their disposal will here find a great wealth of original 
points of view, many of which will be reflected in whatever new 
studies are made in the field of Roman art. 

Since the book is based upon lectures, the author has had to tread 
the narrow line which separates the specialists from the informed 
public-at-large. This she has done extraordinarily well in the text, 
but perhaps not so well in the figures. At her disposal are 67 large, 
beautifully printed plates, into which are crowded 305 figures, Of 
these, somewhere around half are photographs the author has used 
before in readily available books. Here the scholar, and many a 
layman too, would have preferred to have larger and less usual 
photographs of the more unfamiliar pieces, with several views of 
each piece of sculpture. As an example, the first plate shows us 
various Greek works from Italy side by side with comparisons from 
the mainland, stressing the theme already dealt with in-the author's 
Archaic Greek Art: that there is no difference between western and 
homeland style. Those who were not convinced by the earlier book 
will certainly not be by the few comparisons here given, which do 
not seem stylistically close at all (except for figs. 15 and 16, which 
appear to be terracottas from the same mold). Similarly, the com- 
parison of various Pompeian paintings adapted from a single original 
has been made long ago; some freshly photographed details would 
have been more welcome, In general we feel too much the inclusion 
of lecture slides which might have better been weeded out before 
publication. 

What Miss Richter has to say about original Roman contributions 
to art is very good, but there are other things that could be said. It 
is, of course, true, as the author has already contended in Three 
Critical Periods, that there was a vast amount of copying and adapt- 
ing in Roman art of the first two centuries A.D.; and that a lot 
of what is original was the work of Greek artisans is today well 
known. What is not stressed is the electrifying effect which Rome 
had on Greek art in general, from her emergence in the second 
century B. C. as a major Mediterranean power on, for at least half 
a millennium. It is because of this startling change that we must 
speak of Roman art, no matter who the individual artists were. 

Finally, one is disappointed in a book called Ancient Italy to 
find that the end is placed so early. Surely some of the most powerful 
and splendid of all ancient Italian works of art fall in the centuries 
after 200 A. D., and some of the greatest and most significant develop- 
ments, significant for the arts of the Middle Ages, Byzantium and 
beyond, but basically ancient Italian. But perhaps the author is 
holding these back for yet another study. We may surely hope that 
the scholar who has made such enormous contributions to our under- 
standing and appreciation of the Greeks as they strode step by 
step toward Realism will one day be our guide to the later Romans 
as they moved away from it once more in ancient Italy. 


J. H. YOUNG. 
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THE RELATION OF THE TIMAEUS TO PLATO'S 
LATER DIALOGUES.* 


For a long time now most Platonie scholars have agreed that 
the Timaeus and its sequel, the unfinished Critias, belong to the 
last group of Plato's writings, that except for the Laws and 
possibly the Philebus they are in fact the latest of his works. 
Some three years ago, however, an English scholar, Mr. G. E. L. 
Owen, published an article in which he professed to undermine 
this currently prevailing opinion and to prove that the Timaeus 
and Critias were designed by Plato as “the crowning work 
of the Republic group" and were composed before the group 
of so-called “critical dialogues," the Parmenides, Theaetetus, 
Sophist, and Politicus, before the Cratylus (which he thinks 
also belongs to this group), long before the Philebus (on the 
relative lateness of which he holds to the current orthodoxy), 
and even before the Phaedrus (which he would place somewhere 
between the Timaeus and “ the critical group ").* There is little 


*This is the text of a lecture which was delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in April of 1956. Except for the footnotes here added and one 
or two changes in the phrasing it is here printed exactly as it was 
delivered. In this form it is part of a more detailed study of the 
subject which the author is preparing for publication; but, taken to- 
gether with the articles mentioned in the notes and one dealing with 
Timaeus 38 A 8—B 5 now published in the volume of J. H. S. (LXXVII 
[1957], Part I) dedicated to Sir David Ross, it covers what the author 
believes to be all the major arguments that prompted the investigation. 

1G. E. L. Owen, “The Place of the Timaeus in Plato's Dialogues," 
Classical Quarterly, N.S. III == XLVII (1953), pp. 79-95. Hereafter 
referred to as simply “ Owen." 
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or nothing under the sun that is entirely new in Platonic 
scholarship. The opinion that the Timaeus is one of Plato’s 
latest works is much older than the arguments that established 
the modern orthodoxy in this matter—it is in fact at least as 


0 


old as Plutarch;? and Mr. Owen’s arguments against it also 
are not so novel as he appears to have believed.” Whereas such 
arguments had hitherto attracted little attention, however, there 
are clear indications that now, especially in England and among 
younger scholars, the case as presented by Mr. Owen is coming 
to be more and more widely accepted as established.* This would 
be reason enough, it seems to me, to subject it as soon as possible 
to the test of an exhaustive and critical examination. 

Such an examination (with all the details of which I shall 
not try your forbearance) shows, I believe, that Mr. Owen’s 
arguments do not have the cogency claimed for them and do 
not support the conclusion to whieh he thinks they inevitably 


* Plutarch, Solon, chap. 32: Plato's work on the Critias was cut short 
by death. This may be only an inference drawn from the unfinished 
state of the dialogue, but it implies that Plutarch too supposed the 
Timaeus to be one of Plato’s last writings. 

? Cf. for example F, Tocco (Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, YI 
[1894], pp. 391-469) who, like Owen, contended that the Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus must all be later than the 
Timaeus. O. Apelt held that the Timaeus must have been written before 
the Sophist but at the beginning of Plato's latest period, long after the 
Parmenides (cf. Platons Dialoge Timaios und Kritias [1919], p. 20; 
Platonische Aufsätze [1912], p. 268, note 1 [first published in 1895], 
etc.). Even earlier D. Peipers (Ontologia Platonica [1883]) had placed 
the Timaeus and Critias immediately after the Republic and before the 
Euthydemus and Cratylus as well as before the “critical group"; 
Teichmüller in his writings from 1881 to 1884 placed the Timaeus 
before the Philebus, Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Laws (in that 
chronological order); and Susemihl (Woch. für klass. Philologie, I 
[1884], cols. 513-524; cf. his Neue plat. Forschungen [1898]) contended 
that after the Republic the chronological order of composition was 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides, Philebus, Laws—in 
which the special interest lies in the place assigned to the Parmenides 
after all the works except the Philebus and Laws and in the placing of 
both the Cratylus and the Theaetetus before the Symposium, Phaedo, 
Republic, and Timaeus. Cf. M. Schanz, Hermes, XXI (1880), pp. 439- 
459 (especially pp. 446 and 454-455). 

+ Cf. e.g. John Gould, The Development of Plato's Ethics (1955), 
p. 202, note 3; D. W. Hamlyn, Philosophical Quarterly, V (1955), p. 
290, note 3. 
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lead. It does not, of course, give positive and ineluctable proof 
that the Timaeus and Critias are the latest of Plato’s writings 
except for the Laws or the Laws and the Philebus. 'The evi- 
dence at our disposal does not suffice for a rigorous demonstra- 
tion of any such exact relative chronology. It does, however, in 
my opinion suffice to show 1) that they belong to the latest 
group of dialogues and so are later than the Theaetetus and the 
Parmenides, 2) that they may be and probably are later than 
the Sophisi and the Politicus, and 3) that, even if they were in 
fact written before the Sophist and Politicus, Mr. Owen’s argu- 
ments do not prove the fact nor would the fact make the dif- 
ference that he thinks it does to the correct interpretation of 
Plato's thought. 


The generally accepted opinion concerning the relative chron- 
ology of the Timaeus seemed to have been confirmed beyond 
reasonable doubt by the results of stylometrie studies. Owen 
attacks the assumptions and procedure of those who have ap- 
plied this method to the study of Plato's writings; and, reject- 
ing its results, he appeals instead to a study of the clausulae in 
the late dialogues by L. Dillig, who eoncluded that the rhythms 
occurring at the end of sentences in the Timaeus prove this 
work to have been composed earlier than the Poltticus and what 
he calls “the digression” in the Sophisi. Many of Owen’s 
criticisms of the stylometrists are well founded, and have often 
been made before. The more sober practitioners of the method 
have themselves criticized the shortcomings of the pioneer, Camp- 
bell, and the mechanical procedure and excessive claims of Luto- 
slawski and of von Arnim in his later work in this field.* 

The criterion upon which Owen relies is open to equally severe 
criticism, however. Not to mention the more general difficul- 
ties that have been raised with regard to the determination of 
prose-rhythm,’ Billig’s procedure, which Owen adopts, based as 
it is upon the assumption that the final syllable is indifferent, 
goes counter to Aristotle’s statement concerning clausulae and 


5 Journal of Philology, XXXV (1920), pp. 225-256. 

e E.g. H. Raeder, Platons Philosophische Entwickelung (1905), pp. 
33-44; C. Ritter, Bursian's Jahresbericht, CLXXXVII (1921), pp. 130- 
134 and 170-183. 

7 Cf, e. g. G. Ammon, Philol. Woch., XL (1920), cols. 242 and 248-249. 
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to the evidence of Plato’s own usage; * and this by itself justi- 
fies the scepticism concerning Billig’s statistics and his infer- 
ences from them which had been expressed more than twenty 
years before they were resuscitated by Owen.® Moreover, Billig's 
statistics in themselves prove that his method is not a safe guide 
to the relative chronology of the writings. They profess to show 
that the clausulae of Sophist 286 C—260 A are approximately 
those of the Politicus, while the clausulae of the parts of the 
Sophist that precede and follow this section are akin to those of 
the Timaeus. From this Billig inferred that Sophist 236 C— 
260 A was written much later than the rest of the dialogue and 
was then inserted into that earlier work. But, in the first place, 
Plato himself clearly indicates that this so-called “ digression ” 
ends not at 260 A, as Billig’s statistics require it to do, but four 
Stephanus pages later at 264 B,'? and the references in the 
Politicus ™ to this same “ digression " prove that it was from the 
first an integral part of the Sophist. In the second place, by 
Billig’s criterion we could as easily prove that the myth of the 
Politicus must have been composed much earlier than the rest 
of that work, for the incidence of the supposedly late clausulae 
in this myth is exceeded by their incidence in the rest of this 
dialogue by a larger proportion than that which is taken to 
prove the bulk of the Sophist to be earlier than its “ digression ” 
and scarcely exceeds their incidence in this so-called “ early ” 
bulk of the Sophist itself?? Furthermore, anyone who does 
accept Billig’s statistics as proof that the Timaeus is earlier than 
the digression of the Sophist, should in consistency assert that 


S Aristotle, Rhetoric 1409 A 9-21; A. W. DeGroot, A Handbook of 
Antique Prose-Rhythm (1918), pp. 62-64, 191, 221. 

? Cf. P. Friedländer, Platon, II (1930), p. 672, note 1. 

19 Cf. Sophist 204 C 1ff., 264D 3ff.; and H. Bonitz, Platonische 
Studien? (1886), pp. 178-179. 

12 Politicus 284 B-C, 286 B-C. 

7? According to Billig (p. 241) the clausulae supposedly favored in 
the late style constitute 48.8% in the rest of the Sophist as against 
65.8% in the digression, a difference of 17%. In the Politicus as a 
whole he calculates them at 70.7%; but in the myth (268 D 8—274 E 4) 
I find that they constitute scarcely 52%, more than 18% below his 
average for the whole dialogue, 13.8% below his figure for the digres- 
sion of the Sophist, and only 3.2% above that for the bulk of the 
Sophist excluding the digression. 
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the Parmenides in turn is earlier than the Timaeus, since the 
incidence of these clausulae in the former, whether the whole 
of the dialogue or only the first part is considered, is appre- 
ciably lower than it is in the Timaeus.** To admit this, how- 
ever, would cancel the significance that Owen sees in his revised 
chronology. 


Billig is not the only scholar who has attempted to determine 
the relative chronology of Plato’s works by means of a statistical 
study of prose-rhythm. Besides Kaluscha,’* to whose earlier 
article both Billig and Owen refer, there are the elaborate studies 
of A. W. De Groot, whose work is not mentioned by Owen. 
His analysis and his statistics differ from those of Billig in 
several significant ways; and, if his percentages of the clausulae 
favored and avoided are accepted as a chronological criterion, 
the Timaeus is definitely later than the Parmenides, almost as 
certainly later than the Sophist, and possibly later than the 
Politicus. According to this criterion, moreover, the Critias, of 
which Billig takes no account and for which De Groot gives 
separate percentages, would be the last of all Plato’s composi- 
tions excepting just possibly Books III, V, and VI of the Laws. 
If the Critias was written immediately after the Timaeus, how- 
ever, as Owen assumes it was,!? it should for the purpose of such 


18 Billig does not consider the Parmenides at all; but according to 
Owen (p. 80, note 3) the rhythms dominant from the digression of the 
Sophist onwards total 38.1% in the first part of the Parmenides (my 
own count gives 37.5% for Parmenides 126 A—137 C 3) against Billig’s 
45.6% for the Timaeus., For the whole of the Parmenides Kaluscha’s 
figures would yield a little less than 37% (Wiener Studien, XXVI 
[1904], p. 196). Kaluscha did in fact conclude (pp. 202-204) that, while 
the Timaeus and Critias antedate the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, the 
Phaedrus, Theaeietus, and Parmenides belong to an earlier period in 
which Plato took little heed of terminal rhythm. 

u W. Kaluscha, Wiener Studien, XXVI (1904), pp. 191-204. His 
work is criticized by De Groot, Handbook (see note 15 infra), pp. 68-69, 
123, 149. 

154 Handbook of Antique Prose-Rhythm (Groningen, 1918) and Der 
antike Prosarhythmus I (Groningen, 1921). 

16 Owen, pp. 90-94. This is the prevailing opinion, and it is strongly 
supported by Timaeus 27 A-B and Critias 106 A-B (cf. P. Friedlünder, 
Platon, Il, p. 602 and L., Stefanini, Platone, II, p. 225, n. 1); but not 
even this obvious connection has gone unchallenged: cf. Wilamowitz, 
Platon, Y (1920), p. 592 and II (1919), pp. 256-257; T. G. Rosenmeyer, 
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calculations be treated along with the Timaeus as a single statis- 
tical unit; and this unit, Timaeus-Critias, would according to 
De Groot’s statistics be still more certainly later than the Sophist 
and the Poltticus, not to mention the Parmenides, although 
earlier than the Philebus and the Laws. 

If, then, the stylometric methods that Owen rejects have failed 
to prove positively that the Timaeus is later than the Sophist 
and Politicus, the statistical analysis of prose-rhythm to which 
he appeals has so far provided no cogent reason for believing 
that the Timaeus antedates those dialogues and has not even 
suggested that it was composed before the Parmenides. 

There is one stylistic characteristic which, while it does 
not help to determine the relative chronology of the Timaeus, 
Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that all these works were written after the Parmenides. 
This is the incidence of hiatus, which divides all Plato’s writings 
into two distinct groups: in one, consisting of the great majority, 
hiatus occurs on an average ranging from 23.90 times per page 
of the Didot edition in the Phaedrus to 45.97 times per page in 
the Lysis; in the other, comprising only the Laws, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, and Politscus the average ranges from 
6.71 times per page in Laws V (5.85 in the Laws taken as a 
whole) to .44 per page in the Politicus." The variations from 
dialogue to dialogue within either one of these groups has no 
absolute chronological significance; but the difference between 
the lowest average in the first group and the highest in the 
second is so great that it must reflect a purposeful change of 
style on Plato’s part and a change made without any gradual 
or tentative transition. It is perfectly clear that he made a 
consistent attempt to avoid hiatus in none of the dialogues of 
the first group and in all those of the second. So much has been 
admitted almost universally ever since Janell’s statistics brought 
conclusive support to the apercu of Blass, as it has also been 


H.S.C.P., LX (1951), p. 303; F. Kluge, De Platonis Critia (1910), 
pp. 261-263. 

17 Cf. W. Janell, Jahrbücher für classische Philologie, Supplementband 
XXVI (1901), pp. 265-336. For the average in the Laws taken as a 
whole ef. C. Barwick, De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus (1913), p. 51. 
If the pages of formal legislation are discounted, the average for the 
whole of the Laws is only 4.70 per page (Janell, op. cit., p. 306). 
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admitted that the second group, which includes the Laws, must 
be later than the first, in which hiatus is not avoided.!? 

Owen contends, however, as he must, that this is not a re- 
liable criterion for determining the chronological relation of the 
Timaeus to the Theaetetus or the Parmenides. His arguments 
are two: first, that “nearly all stylometrists " consider the 
Phaedrus to be earlier than the T'heaetetus and the Parmenides 
although it displays as they do not “ a striking rarity of hiatus "; 
and, second, that the Timaeus is “a ‘conscious tour de force 
of style’ where the carelessness of conversation has no place." 
The latter point presumably implies that Plato at any time dur- 
ing his life would have avoided hiatus in writing the Timaeus. 
But the Symposium and ihe Menexenus are equally tours de 
force of style, and in neither of them is hiatus avoided. The 
avoidance of it in the Timaeus (1.17 per page) cannot be ex- 
plained by the subject-matter or the tone of the work; and that 
it was not just an isolated stylistie experiment whieh Plato then 
abandoned only to adopt again for good after a considerable 
interval is proved by his rigorous adherence to it in the imme- 
diate sequel, the Critias (.80 per page). The first of Owen’s 
arguments is an ignoratio elenchi. No one supposes that the 
dialogues composed without regard to avoidance of hiatus were 
written in the strict order of the diminishing frequency of the 
phenomenon; where there is no such concern, the fluctuations 
of frequency would be the accidental results of other factors 
and so would not themselves be indicative of any chronological 
sequence. It is perfectly consistent, therefore, to contend on 
the basis of other criteria that the Phaedrus, in which hiatus 
appears on an average of 23.90 times per page, antedates other 
dialogues in which it appears more frequently and at the same 
time to hold that the great difference in respect of this stylistic 


18 Among scholars who had maintained a sceptical reserve with regard 
to the claims of stylometry see on the criterion of hiatus O. Apelt 
(Philol. Woch., XXII [1902], cols. 321-323), B. L. Gildersleeve (4A. J. P., 
XXII [1901], pp. 348-349), M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit [1913], 
p. 356), and Cornford, Hackforth, and Skemp cited by Owen, p. 80, 
n. 7. Among others cf, especially H. Raeder (Platons Philosophische 
Entwickelung [1905], pp. 41-43), C. Ritter (Platon, I [1910], p. 238), 
J. Chevalier (Lo Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote [1915], pp. 220- 
221), M. Wundt (Zeilsehrift für Philosophische Forschung, TV [19049], 
pp. 32-34). 
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characteristic between the first group and the second implies the 
chronological priority of all the former to any of the latter. 
Only by refraining from comparison with this second group can 
Owen say with any show of plausibility that there is a “ striking 
rarity of hiatus” in the Phaedrus.? The incidence in this 
dialogue (23.90 per page) is, to be sure, lower than in any 
other work of the first group and only a little more than half 
as frequent as it is in the Parmenides (44.10 per page); but 
it is very little lower than in the Menezenus (28.19 per page), 
where its frequency struck Cicero as worthy of special remark,?° 
and the relatively less frequent occurrence of hiatus in these 
two works has been convincingly explained as the incidental 
by-product of other stylistic characteristics which they share.” 
What is significant, however, is the great gap between the 
Phaedrus and all the works of the second group. In the Lysis, 
where the incidence of hiatus is highest, its frequency is less 
than twice what it is in the Phaedrus, whereas in the Phaedrus 
it is more than four times what it is in the Laws as a whole and 
more than twenty times what it is in the Timaeus; and, taken 
absolutely, the difference between the incidence in the Phaedrus 
and that in any work of the second group is far greater than 
the difference between that in the Phaedrus and that in the 
Symposium, the Republic, the Theaetetus, or the Cratylus. It 
is clear that the Phaedrus, like the Menexenus, belongs to the 
first group, not the second. Its relatively low frequency of 
hiatus, which is not remotely an approximation to the Isocratean 
canon, does not even justify its assignment to a special position 
chronologically intermediate between the two groups and cer- 


1? Owen borrowed the phrase from Blass (Attische Beredsamkeit, II’, 
p. 458), who applied it specifically to the dialogic parts of the Phaedrus 
in comparison with the Symposium and the Republic but who pro- 
ceeded immediately to stress the far greater avoidance of hiatus in the 
second group, a qualifieation concerning which Owen maintains a dis- 
ereet silence. 

20 Cicero, Orator, xliv, 151. 

a Cf. M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit, p. 356); A. W. De Groot 
(Handbook, pp. 75-82), and C. Barwick (De Platonis Phaedri Tem- 
poribus, pp. 65-66), who shows that the relatively lower frequency of 
hiatus in the Phaedrus is not to be explained as the result of a later 
revision by Plato, the expedient adopted from Blass by Janell (op. cit., 
pp. 307-308) and most recently proposed again as & possibility by M. 
Wundt (op. cit., pp. 54-55). 
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tainly is no argument against the validity of the inference thai 
the differenee in the incidence of hiatus between the first group 
of works and the second marks a chronological division between 
the two. So the Parmenides, the Theaetetus, the Cratylus, and 
the Phaedrus too, whatever their true chronologieal position in 
the first group may be, eannot be moved below that line of 
division but must all have been composed before any of the 
works in the second; ?? and the Timaeus and Critias, whether 
earlier or later than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus, 
cannot be moved back from the second group, in which these 
dialogues fall, and so must have been written after the Cratylus, 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. 


The eagerness to discover such neutral or objective criteria 
for determining the relative chronology of Plato’s writings, 
which has induced so many scholars to perform the painstaking 
and tedious labor of counting particles, syllabic quantities, and 
occurrence of hiatus in all the Platonic corpus, was prompted 
not by disinterested curiosity in the variations of his style or 
in the details of his literary biography as such but by the desire 
to identify the definitive form of his philosophy and to explain 
as earlier doctrine—subsequently developed, altered, or aban- 
doned—whatever in his other writings might appear to be at 
variance with this. Such is also the reason for Owen’s concern 
with the relative chronology of the Timaeus. The orthodox 
opinion of this chronology is responsible, he believes, for what 
he calls the paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate 
philosophy, paradoxes which he maintains can be resolved simply 
by revising this opinion. By proving that the Timaeus ante- 
dates the Parmenides he hopes, as he says, to “ deliver our inter- 
pretation of the critical dialogues from the shadow of the 
Timaeus,” that is from “the Paradigms.” This “ shadow ” cast 


2? The Phaedrus cannot, then, be placed among the latest works of the 
second group, where some scholars have recently sought to place it, 
e.g. E. Hoffmann (Platon [1950], pp. 142 and 144), O. Regenbogen 
(Afiscellanea Academica Berolinensia, II, 1 [1950], pp. 198-219), D. J. 
Allan (Philosophy, X XVIII [1953], p. 365), G. J. De Vries (Mnemosyne, 
4 Ser. VI [1953], pp. 40-41). L. Robin, who in 1908 proposed such a 
late position for it, afterwards withdrew this suggestion (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Crit. of Plato and the Academy, p. 426, n. 360). 
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by the doctrine of ideas he thinks must be dispelled “from the 
more sophisticated metaphysics of the Philebus” in order that 
we may “leave the profoundly important late dialogues to their 
own devices.” ?? 

These phrases of Owen's have their own interest for anyone 
who has followed the fascinating and perplexing history of 
Platonic interpretation, which has been so largely a series of 
insistently charitable efforts on the part of western philosophers 
and their acolytes, each to baptize Plato in his particular faith— 
having shriven him first, of course, by interpreting the heresies 
out of his works. Now, the Analysts of Oxford have succeeded 
to their own satisfaction in reading the dialogues that they call 
^ eritica] ” as primitive essays in their own philosophical method. 
The author of these works, they feel, they could adopt as their 
worthy precursor, if only he could be absolved of the embarrass- 
ing doctrine of ideas that he elaborated in all its metaphysical 
and epistemologieal absurdity in the Phaedo, the Symposium, 
the Mepublic, and the Phaedrus. And can he not be shown to 
have absolved himself of this error? Through the mouth of 
Parmenides, in the first part of the dialogue named for him, 
Plato himself presented a whole list of crushing objections to 
this same doctrine of ideas and represented its champion, 
Socrates, as incapable of rebutting any of them. He must, then, 
obviously have abandoned the doctrine, which he causes to be 
thus criticized; and, at least in the form in which he previously 
held it, it must be absent from the critical dialogues, for these 
are admittedly later than the Parmenides. So in 1939 Professor 
Ryle could assure the readers of Mind that: “It has long been 
recognized that in the whole period which includes the writing 
of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Philebus, 
Plato’s thinking is not entirely, if at all, governed by the pre- 
misses of the Theory of Forms. He attends to the theory on 
occasions but he does so in a dispassionate and critical way.” 7* 
Professor Ryle neglected to say by whom this had long been 
recognized; and, unfortunately for this elegant method of rescu- 
ing Plato from himself, he also forgot that the evidence which 
enabled him to put the dialogues mentioned in a period later 
than the Parmenides had in fact long been recognized by all who 


*3 Owen, p. 95 (sub fin.) ; ef. pp. 79 and 82. 
*4 Mind, XLVIII (1939), p. 315. 
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had gathered and tested it as proving the Timaeus to belong at 
the end of this very period. In the Timaeus, however, that same 
doctrine of ideas, which the critique of the Parmenides is pre- 
sumed to have demolished, is presented as openly and elaborately 
as it ever was before and even more emphatically asserted to be 
true. Dr. Robinson, remembering this, could “hardly think it 
wise to say " (as Professor Ryle had done) * that Plato did not 
believe in the theory of Forms at this period "; but after this 
politely muted expression of disagreement he proposed a stil 
more startling way of saving the late Plato for the Analysts and 
from himself. * What seems much more probable," Dr. Robinson 
wrote, “is that he still thought he believed in it, though in his 
active inquiries he was in fact beyond it, and it functioned as a 
theory to be criticized instead of as the rock of salvation it had 
been in his middle period." ** The second part of this sentence 
suggests that its author had forgotten the Timaeus only a dozen 
lines after he had cited it in evidence against Professor Ryle; 
as to the first part, if we must resort to such an hypothesis at all, 
the vietim of self-delusion as to what Plato believed is far less 
likely to have been Plato than Dr. Robinson. It is no wonder 
that the obvious stumbling-block of the Timaeus should obsess, 
as it has always obsessed, those who insist upon banishing the 
doctrine of ideas from Plato’s so-called “critical period” and 
that now one of them should again have resorted to the simple 
and drastic expedient of redating the work and so purging the 
period of it. In order to do this, Owen had to reject the validity 
of the stylistic criteria by which this period itself had originally 
been established; but, what is more, according to the very stylis- 
tic criterion that he would substitute for those rejected the 
Timaeus ought still to be later than the Parmenides** and 
would therefore still deny the significance that he and the 
Analysts see in the objections to the ideas put into the mouth 
of Parmenides. 


Even if we disregard all such stylistic criteria, however, and, 
contrary to the evidence of them all, allow Owen to assume 
that the Timaeus did antedate the Parmenides, we shall find 
that he has not thereby succeeded in resolving what he calls the 


*5 Richard Robinson, Philosophical Review, LIX (1950), p. 19. 
26 See note 13 supra. 
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paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate philosophy 
and that he is consequently mistaken in asserting that they 
have been imported by the orthodox opinion concerning the 
chronology of the Timaeus. By “ paradoxes ” in this allegation 
he presumably means contradictions attributable to erroneous 
interpretations of Plato’s statements. For we must reckon with 
the possibility that Plato even in the ultimate stage of his phi- 
losophy, whatever it was, may in fact have enunciated “ para- 
doxes ” in the sense of propositions which in their logical conse- 
quences are or seem to us to be self-contradietory or inconsistent 
with one another; at least acquaintance with the indubitably 
ultimate expressions of most other philosophers ought to warn 
us against denying the possibility in his case. And, if by “ para- 
doxes ” is meant tenets contrary to the accepted belief of what 
is true, then it must be recognized that the fundamental proposi- 
tions of Plato’s philosophy as enunciated in almost any one of 
his writings are consciously and avowedly paradoxical. 


I 


Among these conscious paradoxes is the proposition that sensi- 
ble phenomena are always involved in becoming and never really 
exist, whereas what really «s never becomes but is unalterably 
the same and is intelligible but not sensible. With this distinc- 
tion between rò ðv det, yéveow Sodx éyov and rò yryvóuevov pey del, 
dv 8 oddézore Timaeus begins his account of the universe. Now, 
according to Owen the assumption that this doctrinal paradox 
was enunciated by Plato during his “ critical period” involves 
the exegesis of that period of his thought in an inexplicable 
paradox of interpretation, which can be completely eliminated 
simply by recognizing that the Timaeus was written before and 
not after the Theaetetus, Cratylus, and Parmenides. For Owen 
maintains that the principle of the incompatibility of yéveois 
and ovata is “ the outcome of the Republic’s muddles about exist- 
ence ” and that it is “ exploded ” in the Theaetetus and Cratylus 
and is “jettisoned in the Laws and its immediate predeces- 
sors.” ?8 Yet, if there is such a paradox of interpretation as 
Owen has here formulated, the device of redating the Timaeus 


27 Timaeus 27 D 6—28 A 4. 
28 Owen, pp. 85-86. 
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would not suffice to eliminate it. For one thing, the distinction 
in the Timaeus between yéveors and ovoía to which he objects is 
enunciated again in the Philebus; and, for another, the expres- 
sions which in the late dialogues he cites as evidence that Plato 
had renounced this distinction can all be matched by similar 
expressions in the works that according to Owen antedate its 
renunciation. 


The former of these two objections to his thesis Owen in part 
foresaw and tried to forestall by asserting that “ Philebus 59 A 
and 61 D-E are not parallels to the Timaeus disjunction,” be- 
cause according to the latter “ some things change without exist- 
ing," whereas the Philebus says not this but only that “some 
things exist without changing.” ?? This defence fails, however, 
for in Philebus 59 A-B rà yeyvopeva kal yevgoópeva kal yeyovóra 
(A 7-9), which constitute the phenomenal world (rà «epi róv 
kógpov TóyÓe—b59 A 2), are not only sharply contrasted to rà 
óvra ácí, which are exclusively identified with real existence 
(58 A 2-3, cf. 59 C 3-4), but it is emphatically said that none 
of them ever was or will be or is at any moment free from 
change (59 B 1-2: xarà vabrá). So the same disjunction be- 
tween what really is and what incessantly becomes with which 
Timaeus begins his account is reasserted at the end of the 
Philebus, where the incessant becoming of all phenomena is 
described in the same terms used of it not only in such so-called 
* pre-eritieal" dialogues as the Phaedo? but also in those 
very passages of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus** in which 
according to Owen it is refuted. The disjunction also occurs 
in an earlier passage of the Philebus and in one of the Sophist, 
both of which are erroneously cited by Owen as evidence that 
Plato had renounced it. The former of these? is the argu- 
ment that, if pleasure is always yéveots and there is no ovcia 
of it at all, it cannot be the good, for the final cause of yéveors 


?? Owen, p. 85, note 2. 

39 Phaedo 78 E 2-5, 79 A 9-10; cf. also Symposium 207D 6-7; Re- 
public 479 A 1-3; 585 C 3-5. 

31 Cratylus 439 E 1-2; Theaetetus 152 D T1—E 1. 

22 Philebus 53 C 4—55 A 11 (but this argument really ends at 54 D 7; 
54 E 1—55 A 1l is a subsidiary argument). On the whole passage cf. 
A. Diès, Philébe (1941), pp. LXII-LXX and my review, A. J. P., LXVIII 
(1947), pp. 232-233. 
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is ovefa, so that there would exist something which is the 
final cause of this becoming and that o$eía, as final cause, not 
the becoming of which it is the cause would have the rank of 
good. Owen apparently thought, as had others before him, that 
in the statement, yéveots ovolas évexa yiyverat, is implied the 
termination of process in the existence of its subject. This is 
neither what is said, however, nor what could be meant, for, if 
it were, pleasure in coming to be would become the good and 
the argument would obviously reach a conclusion the opposite 
to that which is stated and intended. As a proof that pleasure 
is not the good this argument may, as Hackforth believes,?? be 
meant only tentatively ; but those who cite it as evidence of a 
change from Plato's earlier attitude towards yéveots and ovocia 
strangely overlook two significant facts about it: 1) the dis- 
tinction drawn here between final cause and instrumental process 
was employed in a similar fashion as early as the Laches, the 
Gorgias, and the Lysis (and in the Lysis used to prove the exist- 
ence of a real entity different from particular phenomena that 
are merely simulacra of it); ** and 2), far from rejecting the 
disjunction that make pleasure yéveo:s without any oùcía at all, 
Plato at the end has Socrates reaffirm his gratitude to those from 
whom he professes to have heard the argument based upon it.?? 

Nor is the disjunction disavowed in that passage of the Sophist 
in which * the friends of the ideas" are said to subscribe to it 
and which Owen so confidently cites in support of his thesis.*® 
The argument of this notoriously maltreated passage is suc- 
cinctly but exactly the following: The “friends of the ideas" 
say that the real being of these ideas, which is always unalterably 
the same, and not yéveois, which is incessant in its variation, is 
the object of knowledge.*’ This assertion, however, implies the 
existence of the action of knowing and therefore of intelligence 


33 Platos Examination of Pleasure (1945), pp. 105-106. 

3t Cf. Laches 185 D-E, Gorgias 407 C—468 C, Lysis 218 D—220 E (cf. 
218 € 5—D 5, 220 D 8—E 4). 

35 Philebus 54 D 4-6. 

39 Sophist 248 A— 240 D; Owen (p. 85, note 2 cites only 248 A—249 B). 
On “ the friends of the ideas," introduced in 246 B 6— 0 2, see Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, p. 439, note 370; 
and on the whole argument ibid., pp. 437-439. 

87 Sophist 248 A 7-13 and 246 B 7—C 2. 
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and life and so of soul, the requisite vehicle of both; and conse- 
quently it implies the existence of vital movement that is soul 
and so of real motion.** This last, of course, is the idea of 
xiros, Of which the vital motion (i. e. self-motion) is the mani- 
festation. Neither one nor the other is yéveows, which is phe- 
nomenal becoming; the neglect of this fact has been a source 
of multifarious confusion and error in the interpretation not 
only of this passage but of all Plato's “later” philosophy.*® 
There is in the text no hint of the existence of yéveots and noth- 
ing to suggest that the original disjunction of yéveots and otcia 
should be rejected or even qualified. On the contrary, the argu- 
ment proceeds on the assumption that this disjunction is correct 
and professes to deduce from it—not its contradictory, that 
incessant becoming is also oùcía, but the existence of a non- 
phenomenal motion which is entirely different from yéveows and 
which is implied by the admitted knowability of real being. 
The “friends of the ideas” are asked to recognize that they 
overlook this when they restrict action and affection to yéveou 
alone—no£ that they are mistaken in making the disjunction of 
yéveots and oùgia; and that this motion, the existence of which 
Plato thought he had here established, is entirely different from 
phenomenal becoming is reémphasized by his statement in con- 
clusion that, if there is to be knowledge, there must exist vois, 
which cannot be immobile, and objects of vots, which are in 
every respect unalterable.*° 

What then of those expressions in the so-called critical dia- 
logues which seem to Owen and have seemed to others before 
him to be incompatible with this disjunction of yéveous and otoía 
and so to give proof that Plato had renounced it when he wrote 
them? In the second part of the Parmenides “ becoming ” is 


35 Sophist 248 C 11—249 B 4. 

8° Cf. De Strycker’s comments in his review of Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato ete., Antiquité Classique, XVIII (1949), p. 105, and Aristotle’s 
Criticism etc., pp. 439-454. 

1? Sophist 249 B 5—D 5. The text of B 5-6 as printed by Burnet is 
correct and means: “So it turns out that no immobile thing can have 
intelligenee of anything anywhere," i.e. the knowing subjeet must have 
mobility. Then 249 B 8—C 5 gives the second part of the conclusion: 
the objects of knowledge must be immobile. 
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defined as “ participating in being," * and in the Sophist “ pro- 
duction " as “ the bringing into being of anything that formerly 
did not exist." *? The Philebus speaks of a yéveots eis oboíav 
which results in what then is called “ being that has come to be ” 
(yeyevguérgv otoíay), one of the classes into which Socrates here 
divides “ all the entities in the universe ?; ** and in the Politicus 
one kind of measurement is said to be concerned with ris 
yevéoeos dvayxaia oboia.** Such expressions do seem to imply that 
being is the termination of becoming and that ycyvópeva. do exist 
or have oteia. Yet, if they do, they are still not evidence of a 
change in Plato's attitude or his renunciation of the doctrine 
held in the so-called “ pre-critical dialogues," for those works 
contain expressions of the very same kind. In the Symposium 
“production ” is defined in terms of the transition from not- 
being to being, just as it is in the Sophist, Politicus, and Phi- 
lebus;** the definition of yévess in the Parmenides has its 
parallel in the statement of the Phaedo that anything “ be- 
comes” only by participation in the being proper to that in 
which it does participate ; ** and, since in the Phaedo immutable 


* Parmenides 163D 1-2; cf. also 156A 4—B 1 (not mentioned by 


Owen). 
*? Sophist 219 B 4-6 (not mentioned by Owen). Cf. Politicus 258 E 
1-2 (... ouvaroredoiot Ta "yvyvóueva vm! abrOy copara Tpórepov oük ÓpTa) 


and n.b. that wotojwevoy and yryvéuevoy are identified in Philebus 27 A 
1-2, 

48 Philebus 26 D 8, 27 B 8-9; for sávra rà viv örra év TO ravrl cf. 23 C 
4-5 (not mentioned by Owen). 

** Politicus 283 D 8-9. This is not mentioned by Owen either, who, 
however, cites in favor of his thesis Laws 894 A 5-7. This passage says: 
“Jt is in the process of such change and transformation that anything 
becomes; but when anything abides it is really being (2v), and when 
anything has changed to a different state it has been utterly destroyed." 
Now, whatever the meaning of the highly controversial preceding 
sentence (894 A 2-5) to which the “such change and transformation ” 
in this one refers, Plato certainly does not here say that 'yéresis is 
Üvres dv or that ovela is the result of -yéveors. He does not even say that 
any 'yeyróuevov ever ceases from ‘yéveots, He simply defines yévesis, óyrws 
öv, and Popa in terms of any subject and says that a subject that 
abides or has completed a change is not yeyvépevoyv. The implication of 
this is that a yeyvépevoy is not övrws by, and so the passage rather tells 
against Owen’s thesis than in favor of it. 

45 Symposium 205 B 8—C1; see the references in note 42 supra. 

46 Phaedo 101 C 2-4; for the Parmenides see note 41 supra. 
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being and the incessant becoming of phenomena are called 
“two kinds of entities,” *? there can be no novel significance in 
the use of the phrase, “all the entities in the universe,” to include 
the world of becoming in the Philebus.*® As to those phrases 
which in this section of the Philebus supposedly express most 
clearly the new attitude of the “ critical period,” yéveors eis otoíav 
and the resulting “being that has come to be,” * they have 
their counterpart in the Timaeus itself, where to “ the indivisible 
and ever immutable being " is contrasted “ the being that comes 
to be, dispersed in the corporeal sphere.” 5° What is more, 
Timaeus solemnly asserts that being and space and becoming, 
all three, exist *! and does so in explicit summation of the argu- 
ment in which he has distinguished real, immutable being both 
from space, which always is, and from the sensible world of 
becoming, which, incessantly in flux, is yet said “somehow to 
cling to being.” ** Even the Republic, to whose “ muddles about 
existence ” Owen lays the blame of the disjunction of yéveots and 
otoía, not only refers by implication to ojoía which is constantly 
coming to be and passing away ** but explicitly states that the 
world of becoming participates in both being and not-being and 
is not properly to be designated as purely and simply either. 
So neither Owen’s device of revising the chronology of the 
Timaeus nor any other hypothesis of Plato’s “ development ” 
can resolve the “ paradox,” if such it is, for it exists within the 


47 Phaedo 79 A 6-10; cf. 78 D 1-79 A 5 and n. b. atrh 7 obcia (78D 1), 
Tò öv (D 4) contrasted to 78 D 10—E 5. 

55 Philebus 923 C 4-5 (note 43 supra). For yéveec:s here included ef. 
25 E 3-4, 26 D 8, 27 A 11—C 1. In both Philebus 23 C 4-5 and Phaedo 
79 A 6 rà Üvra is probably used as a general term of reference without 
any philosophical signifieanee, just as the English word “ entities," by 
whieh 1 have rendered it, frequently is (cf. Charmides 175 B 3, Gorgias 
449 D 1.2, Phaedo 99 D 5 and 97 D 7, and P. Shorey, The Unity of 
Plato's Thought, p. 54, note 392). 

19 yeryevnuéry olgia, See references in note 43 supra. 

59 Timaeus 85 A 1-3; ef. 37 A 5-6 (otclavy okeðasrýv contrasted to 
áuépw rov) and 37 B 2-3 (rà yryvoueva contrasted to Tà xara rTaùrà 
ëxovra del). 

95! Timaeus 52 D 2-4. 

52 Timaeus 52 A 1—D 1. 

53 Republic 485 B 1-3 and Adam's note ad loc., The Republic of Plato, 
IL, p. 3. 

ët Republic 478 E 1-3, ef. 479 D 9 {rò peratd mÀavgróv). 
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Timaeus itself,—and not only within it but within the Phaedo 
and the Republic and within the Sophist and the Philebus also. 
The proper questions to ask, therefore, are 1) whether Plato 
gives any indication that he is aware of such a paradox in his 
treatment of the status of yéveots and 2) if he does show such 
awareness, whether he simply persists in asserting it or attempts 
in any way to account for it. The first of these questions must 
certainly be answered in the affirmative, That is clear even from 
the passages of the Republic just cited, where it is said that 
yeveots, Since it both 4s and 4s not, is intermediate between being 
pure and simple and absolute not-being ?* or participates in 
both and is not properly designable as either.°* It is even more 
clear from the passage in the Timaeus, where in a single breath 
the sensible world of incessant flux and becoming is denied real 
being and is said to cling to being and so to exist.5" This pas- 
sage of the Timaeus, moreover, provides an answer to our second 
question, since it is the conclusion of a long section which pur- 
ports to explain how this paradox of yéveors is possible.** 

It is the more interesting that, without reference to the argu- 
ment or the purpose of this section as a whole, Owen has adduced 
a passage near the beginning of it as positive proof of his thesis. 
This passage, he says,?? makes “the lame plea that, even if we 
cannot say what any mere ytyvópevoy is, we can describe it as 
rò towbroy,” i.e. can describe what is perpetually becoming as 
* of such and such a quality "; and this very plea is defeated by 
arguments in both the Theaetetus and the Cratylus which prove 
1) that, if anything in this world were perpetually changing in 
all respects, nothing at all, not even zocovroy, could be said of it 
and 2) that the theory of perpetual change “is nonsense about 
anything.” Yf this second conclusion were stated or implied in 
the Cratylus and Theaetetus, Owen’s proof of his thesis would 
have overreached itself: he would have to assume that those 


55 Republic 478 D 5-7, cf. 477 A 6-7. 

58 Republic 478 E 1-3. 

57 Timaeus 52 A 1—D 4 (notes 51 and 52 supra). 

68 Timaeus 48 E 2—52 D 1. 

5? (wen, p. 85, note 6 on Timaeus 49 D-E, It is here too that he 
refers to Cratylus 439 D 8-0 which he calls similar to the argument of 
the Theaetetus (182 C—183 C), his interpretation of which is given 
on pp. 85-86. 
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dialogues repudiate not only the Timaeus but the Philebus as 
well, for towards the end of the Philebus, as we have seen, it is 
emphatically asserted that all ycyvópeva, are in perpetual change 
in every respect and for this reason cannot be objects of knowl- 
edge. This particular embarrassment Owen is spared, however, 
because his interpretation of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus is 
in this respect mistaken. The passage of the T'heaetetus in ques- 
tion states that the equation of knowledge with sensation is 
inconsistent with the doctrine that everything is always in 
motion in every respect, since sensation is then no more sensa- 
tion than not sensation and so no more knowledge than not 
knowledge. This neither says nor implies that the theory of 
perpetual change is “nonsense about anything,” nor even that 
it is nonsense about all phenomena; it says instead that if there 
were nothing existing but only perpetual change in every re- 
spect 9?— 43 theory obviously different from that of the T«maeus—, 
then no intelligible assertion of any kind could be true or, indeed, 
possible.93 The same distinction is still more obviously drawn 
in the passage of the Cratylus that has been eited.9* There the 
status of phenomena is expressly excluded from consideration.® 
Granting that it is perpetual flux, Socrates argues that still this 
cannot be the status of everything: 9 it cannot be the status of 
abró kaAóy or Of aùrò dyafdy or of any entity of this kind,*’ for, 
if these entities were perpetually changing, they could not be 
known 95 and, if everything were perpetually changing, so would 
knowledge itself, which would then be no more knowledge than 
not knowledge; ° if therefore there is knowledge, neither the 


* Philebus 59 A-B; see page 237 supra. 

*! Theaetetus 182 C—183 C; n.b. 183 C 1-2; émiorquny Te aloó50:» ov 
cvyxepycópsÜa kará ye Thy Tou márvTG KiwetgÜat pebddor. 

82 Cf. Theaeletus 181 D 8—182 A 1. This has been emphasized from 
the beginning, ef. 152 E 1, 156 A 5, 157 A 7—B 1, 157 D 8-9, 160 D 8, 
180 D 5-7, 181 € 1-2. 

93 Theaetetus 183 A 4—B 5. 

** Cratylus 439 C 0—440 C 1 (from which Owen has cited only 439 D 
8-0 without its context [see note 59 supra]). 

Cratylus 439 D 3-4. 

86 Cratylus 439 C 2-3, 440 C 7-8 (cf, 440 A 6-7). 

*! Cratylus 439 C 7—D 1, D 5-6, 440 B 5-7. 

$3 Cratylus 439 E 7—440 A 5. 

99 Cratylus 440 A 6—B 4. 
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knowing subject nor the real entities that are objects of knowl- 
edge can be in flux.'? The two passages, then, are, as Owen says, 
similar; but neither denies that the phenomenal world is inces- 
sant becoming as distinguished from real being. On the con- 
trary, this is expressly granted in the Cratylus, which then 
argues that the possibility of knowledge implies entities other 
than the phenomenal flux, just as the Theaetetus argues that 
even the equation of sensation and knowledge would have a 
similar implication.” 


7 Cratylus 440 B 4—C 1. 

The parallelism of Cratylus 440 A 6—B4 and Theaetetus 182 D 
8—E 11 is obvious, When Owen proceeds to assert (p. 86) that “ Plato 
goes on to ascribe osia to objects of perception (185 A, C, 186 B if.) ," 
he misinterprets entirely the argument of Theaetetus 184 B—186 E. 
Plato, having shown that the equation of sensation and knowledge, far 
from being supported by the theory of universal flux, is ineonsistent 
with it, now goes on to refute the equation “independently of the 
theory of flux," as Owen says; but he does so not by “ascribing otcia 
to the objects of perception” but by showing that sensation itself 
involves entities other than the phenomenal “ objects of perception,” 
whatever they are, The ovcia spoken of in this passage is only the 
widest of the xowá and for that reason is especially stressed in the 
argument (cf, 186 A 2-3 and 185 C 4-6 and Campbell’s note, p. 162, line 6 
of his edition); in regard to the question of knowledge and sensation 
it is no different from any of the other kewá (Spotor-—dvópgiov, Trabrév— 
Érepov, Év—üàpiÜuós, &priov—mrepvrróv, kaAóv—aloxpórv, óya0óv—xaxóv, etc. 
[185 C 8—D 4, 186 A 5—B 1] ). None of these xoá, including otcia, is 
mediated to the soul by the senses; they are all apprehended by the 
soul funetioning without any organ of sense and reasoning about the 
ra85uera (185 D 6—E 2, 186 A 2—B 10, 186 D 2-5, 186 E 4-5). As it is 
emphatically denied that ovcla is “ perceptible "— even in the za04uaTa— 
or an object of sensation (cf. 186 D 2-5, E 2-5), it is clear that odcia is 
not “ascribed to the objects of perception" as such but is an “ object 
of thought,” sensation acting merely as a stimulus to this activity of 
the soul (cf. my Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato ete., I, note 141 on p. 
236); n. b. that even in 185 A 8-9 ör: dudorépw éordy is the result not of 
perception but of thought (étavog, cf. 185 A 4,185 B 7). This passage of 
the Theaetetus has a striking parallel in Republic 524 A-D, where Plato, 
concerned with explaining how “sensa” are provocative of thought, 
uses the same example to show that what impinges upon sense Gua rots 
évayrioss éavrots (Republic 524D 3-4, ef. Theoetetus 186 B 6-7) pro- 
vokes the mind to ask and answer the question ri ror éorí (Republic 
524 C 10-11). The close parallel of Theactetus 185 A 8—D 4, 186 B with 
Republic 524 A-E shows that the attitude towards sensation and the 
so-called “ oteia of the objects of perception” in the Theaetetus is the 
same as that “already " expressed in the Republic (ef. 524 E 1, 525 A 1). 
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It is true, however, that explicitly according to the Cratylus 
and implicitly according to the Theaetetus what is incessantly 
changing cannot be designated either as “that” (éxeivo) or as 
“of such and such a kind” (rovotdrov).™ This would contradict 
Timaeus 49 D-E, if, as Owen assumes, it were there proposed to 
designate what is perpetually becoming as rowtrov. But, as has 
been proved from the syntax and context of the passage, all such 
interpretations of it are seli-refuting and incorrect. What 
it does say is nothing at variance with the assertions of the 
Cratylus and the Theaetetus but something far different, far 
more profound, and far more significant. It occurs, as has been 
said, near the beginning of the section in which Plato intro- 
duces the third factor to be assumed in accounting for the physi- 
cal universe. Up to this point two had been sufficient: intel- 
ligible, immutable being, which is the model; and the copy of 
it, which is visible becoming. For what follows, however, a third 
must be assumed and explained, the “ receptacle ” or “ medium ” 
of all beeoming.'* It is the introduction of this factor that 
makes a true theory of yéveors possible. 

The substance of what Plato now says in the controversial pas- 
sage is the following: *? 


1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because 
no part of the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. 
Because it is impossible, by saying “this is... ,” to distinguish 
any phase of the flux from any other, if cannot be said of any: 
“ ihis is fire” or “ this is water " and so forth. 


2) The distinctive names properly denominate in each case 
not any phase of the flux but “the such and such, whatever the 
correct formula may be, that is always identical throughout all of 
its occurrences.” 


3) Whenever one tries to distinguish any phase of the flux 
by saying “this,” one always in fact designates not any such 
phase but the permanent, unchanging, and characterless re- 


7? Cratylus 439 D 8-9; Theaetetus 182 C 9—D 7. It should be observed 
that in T'heaetetus 152 D 2-6 it is given as a conscious assertion of the 
doctrine of perpetual change itself, not as an inference from that doc- 
trine, that nothing can be rightly called r: or ózotvovv ti (D 3-4 and 6). 

3 A.J. P.,, LXXV (1954), pp. 113-130. 

** Timaeus 48 E 2—49 A 6, 

7 A.J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 128-130. 
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ceptacle in which are constantly occurring transient and inde- 
terminable manifestations of the determinate characteristics just 
mentioned. 

Plato then by the use of various analogies illustrates the 
nature of this “ receptacle ” or “ medium,” 78 to which he finally 
gives the formal designation * space." ** What is to be identified 
by the formula 76 rootroy, itself an abbreviation of rò 8:4 wavrds 
roourov (i.e. “ what is always such and such”) and of the still 
more exact rò rowitroy del mepipepdpevov Opotoy éexdorov répit xai 
cvuzáyroy (i.e. “the such and such that always recurs alike in 
each and all cases together ”) is not a phase, moment, or aspect 
of the flux, as the 84 wayrés and the dei wrepipepopevov Sporoy are 
by themselves enough to prove, but is that which is manifested 
by coming to be in the receptacle from which again it disap- 
pears. These distinct and self-identical characteristics that enter 
and leave the receptacle are then called “copies” and “ like- 
nesses” of the eternal entities,5 and in the conclusion their 
nature is explained as that of an “image” of intelligible re- 
ality.7® They are, consequently, not ideas but representations 
of the ideas, which ideas are emphatically said not themselves 
to enter into anything.® They should not be called “ qualities ” 
either, as they are by many translators and commentators, for 
they are not confined to qualities (the “copies” of the ideas, 
fire, water, earth, alr, etc. being on the same footing as the 
copies of all other ideas) ** and the use of rò rovrov here has 
nothing whatever to do with the distinction between “ quality ” 
and “substance.” On the other hand, they are not the same 
as the transient phenomena either, for the latter are the apparent 
alterations of the receptacle induced by their continual entrance 
into it and exit from it.?* The intensity and limits of these 
apparent affections of the receptacle are continually changing 
and so are indeterminable as fire, water, or anything else. 
Having said that “ what fire is,” for example, cannot be identi- 


18 Timaeus 50 B—51 B. 

U Timaeus 52 A 8. 

78 Timaeus 50 C 4-5, 51 A 9. 

7? Timaeus 59 C, cf. 52 A 4-7. 

59 Timaeus 52 A 2-3 and 52 C 5—D 1. 

81 Cf. Timaeus 51 B 8-0 and 51 A 5-0. 

8? Timaeus 50 C 3-4, 51 B 4-6, 52 D 4—E 1. 
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fied as “ this ” or * that ? phase of the phenomenal flux but only 
as the perpetually self-identical characteristic that is the deter- 
mining factor of the affection in itself indeterminable, Plato 
does not say or suggest either that an indeterminable phase of 
the flux ean be called rotovrov, i. e. ^ such as” the self-identical 
characteristic or that this characteristic can be called rootroyv, 
“such as” an indeterminable phase of the flux. These self- 
identical characteristics are identifiable only by reference to the 
eternal entities of which they are * copies" or representations. 
Consequently, after having distinguished from the phenomenal 
flux the receptacle and the determinate characteristics that are 
manifested in it, Plato must defend his crucial assumption of 
the existence of eternal, intelligible entities of which these char- 
acteristics are * copies"; and this he now does succinctly in a 
passage 5? the argument of which, as has often been remarked,** 
sums up the results to which the T'heaetetus has led. He can 
then assert in the conclusion to the whole section ® that these 
characteristics are determinate in meaning by reference to the 
really existing, intelligible, non-spatial ideas; and, though them- 
selves not really being, “cling to being” by their entry into 
space.?9 Their having meaning and their mode of being are both 
held to be implied in their nature as “ images ? ; and the theory 
of space is presented as saving at once the world of becoming 
and the theory of its relation to being as that of image or 
semblance to original reality. 


Il 


Now, as we have seen, it is chiefly in order to eliminate from 
Plato's mature philosophy this theory of the relation between 
the ideas and the world of becoming that Owen would have the 
Timaeus antedate the Parmenides. It is, after all, a fact that 
this theory is in that dialogue presented by the youthful Socrates 
and rejected by Parmenides, who argues that, if particulars are 
“ likenesses ” of ideas, an idea and its “likeness ” must be re- 
ciprocally “ like ” each other and consequently the reason given 


83 Timaeus 51 B-E. 

** Cf, C. Ritter, Platon, II, pp. 266-267; Cherniss, A.J.P., LVII 
(1936), pp. 453 and 455; Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 103. 

85 Timaeus 52 A-C. 

66 Timaeus 52 C. 
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for assuming the existence of ideas must lead to an infinite 
regress.?" This argument, Owen contends,?? Plato could not have 
thought fallacious *? nor, having recognized its validity, could 
he have continued to use the language of original and likeness 
as a metaphorical description of the relation,9?? for 1) the argu- 
ment itself is valid, 2) Plato never attempted to answer it, and 
3) nowhere again, if the Timaeus be excepted, does he use the 
idioms of original and likeness for the relation between ideas 
and particulars. 

The last of these three assertions is crucial to Owen’s thesis, 
for, even should the first two be correct, if the third is not, then 
the criticism in the Parmenides is no reason for assuming that 
Plato composed the Timaeus before rather than after it, since 
such a chronological revision would not lift from the later 
dialogues what Owen calls the shadow of “ paradeigmatism ” 
and would leave Plato’s attitude towards that criticism as much 
a question as it was before. To prove this third assertion false 
the quotation of a single passage will suffice: “ Most people 
have failed to notice that, while some of the real entities natur- 
ally have certain sensible likenesses (aic@yrai tives bpowdryres) 
. . . , OË the greatest and most precious entities no image 
(<i8wrAov) has been made clearly perceptible to men... .” This 
statement repeats exactly the thought and the language of the 
Phaedrus? where the “most precious entities that have no 
clearly perceptible images” are identified as justice, wisdom, 
temperance, etc.;?? as in the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, par- 
ticulars are here called * sensible likenesses ” and “ images” of 
incorporeal entities that are accessible to reason alone; ?? and 
this passage occurs in the Politicus,* a dialogue which by its 


87 Parmenides 132 C 12—133 A 7. 

85 Owen, pp. 82-84. 

8? Among those who have taken this position Owen attacks specifically 
A. E. Taylor (The Parmenides of Plato, p. 26 and Philosophical Studies, 
pp. 86-90 = Proc. of Aristotelian Society, XVI) and H. Cherniss (Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Plato ete., I, pp. 293-300). 

° This is the position of Sir David Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 
89 and 231. 

°1 Cf. Phaedrus 250 A 6—D 6, 247 D-E, 249 B 6 ff., 263 A-B. 

82 Cf. Phaedrus 250 B 1-5 and 250 D. 

23 Of. Politicus 286 A 5-7. 

** Politicus 285 D 10—286 A 7. 
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own testimony is later than the Sophist and, according to Owen 
as well as to the “orthodox opinion," is later than the Par- 
menides. In view of this unequivocal evidence there is no need 
to review here other passages in the Politicus and the other 
admittedly late dialogues where this language is used and this 
relation is implied. Two further observations, however, should 
be made in this connection. 

For one thing, even if these later dialogues contained no 
explicit example of the idioms of paradeigmatism, there would 
still be strong evidence against the thesis that Plato at any time 
abandoned the conception implied by them. There is no sug- 
gestion or rumor of such a change in the relevant ancient litera- 
ture, not even in the one passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics so 
often and so uncritically used as evidence for the historical con- 
nections of the notions of “ participation " and “ imitation.” ?* 
Aristotle himself regularly assumes that the Platonic ideas are 
“paradigms” and criticizes them on that express assumption 
even in parts of his work certainly written after Plato’s death 
and with the latest expression of Plato’s philosophy in mind. 
Xenocrates defined “idea” as “ paradeigmatic cause” (airia 
mapaderyparixy) and in so doing professed to be formulating 
Plato's own doctrine, surely not an “ early ” conception that had 
later been repudiated; *' even Speusippus called the separately 
existing decad, which he substituted for the ideas, the “ all- 


?5 Metaphysics 987 B 11-14. The historicity of this passage is im- 
pugned by all the other evidence of Aristotle himself (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato ete., I, p. 109, n. 65; p. 180, n, 103; p. 
193); but, if accepted at its face-value, it would imply that in the 
theory of ideas Plato at the very beginning substituted ué6e£is for 
pianos. Tocco had consequently to suppose that he at first substituted 
né8e£&s for wlunors and later did exactly the opposite (Studi di Filologia 
Classica, II [1894], p. 465). Owen's hypothesis would require us to 
believe that the final stage involved still another reversal, the abandon- 
ment of uius: once again for ué0e£&s, Such an improbable hypothesis 
of vacillation is unealled for in the face of the evidence of the dialogues 
supported by ali the other testimony, which shows that Plato at all 
times used both idioms as they suited the particular context. 

28 Cf. for example Metaphysics Z, 1034 A 2-3. 

ə" Xenocrates, frag. 30 (Heinze) = Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 888, 
17-19 and 36-37 (Cousin?), For the rest of the definition cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato ete., I, pp. 256-257. 
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perfect model" of the universe; ?* and Theophrastus testifies to 
the importance of the notion of * imitation " in the metaphysies 
of such Platonists.? Moreover, in the Seventh Platome Epistle 
the phenomena of the world of becoming are expressly and re- 
peatedly called “images” of the intelligible and truly existing 
entities. If this passage is authentic, Plato within five or 
six years of his death solemnly asserted that particulars are 
“images ” of the ideas; and, if it is not authentic, it still proves 
that during the generation after Plato’s death this could be pre- 
sented as his own statement of his genuine and ultimate doctrine. 

It should also be observed, however, that neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any evidence for supposing ‘‘ paradeigmatism ” 
to have superseded some earlier conception of “ participation ” 
in Plato’s development of his theory. A version of this thesis, 
which has often been maintained by modern scholars, was re- 
cently defended by Sir David Ross, who listed the idioms used 
in the dialogues to describe the relation between ideas and par- 
ticulars, and from these statistics drew the inference that “ there 
is a general movement away from immanence to transcendence,” 
that is away from idioms of “ participation " towards those of 
“ paradeigmatism " and “imitation.” 1 Owen contends that 
Ross’ list does not support his inference; and in this Owen is 
right, though not for the right reasons. Had the list been com- 
plete and accurate—as it is not—, Owen should have seen that 
it does not support his contrary thesis either, for he would have 
found in it such passages as those that I have cited from the 
Politicus and the Seventh Epistle (which Ross believes to be 
genuine) and these should have shown him that the redating 
of the T4maeus will not eliminate paradeigmatism from the later 
dialogues. What in fact the list even in its present form does 
prove is that to draw such conclusions as either Ross or Owen 
does from the comparative frequency of these different expres- 
sions is a travesty of statistical method. When, for example, in 


$5 Speusippus, frag. 4, 16 (p. 54 [Langl); ef. Cherniss, op. eit., p. 
259, note 169. 

°° Theophrastus, Metaphysics § A 25-28 (Ross and Fobes). 

19? Epistle VII, 342 B 2 (cf. 343 C 1-3) and 343 C 7 for efSwdov. For 
aŭròs ò KUKAos and aùrò ô 05 yoworby re kai àÀqg00s éoriy by cf. 342 A 8— 
B 1, 342 C 2-3 and 7, 343 A 7-8; and for the generalization ef. 342 D 3.8. 

191 Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 228-230. 
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the Phaedo the idea airé rò péyeBos is expressly distinguished as 
that which exists in reality from the péyefos that is in us,” 
this evidence for the “separateness” of the ideas cannot be 
attenuated by a list of passages from the same dialogue in which 
“ participation" is mentioned; and it is perverse to count as 
three scores for “immanence ” Plato’s assertion that it is irrel- 
evant whether the causal relation of ideas to phenomena be called 
“ presence ” or “communion " or any term whatever.?? In the 
Symposium it is said that the idea of beauty “ exists eternally 
absolute by itself, a unity with itself, while all beautiful things 
participate in if in such a way that their coming to be and 
perishing neither increase nor diminish the idea a whit nor 
affect it in any way at all” *°* Ross counts this sentence as one 
score for “ transcendence” and one for “immanence.” It is 
instead clear evidence that the idioms of * participation " were 
felt not to involve the ideas in immanenee at all but to express 
the complementary aspect of their “separateness.” The occur- 
rence of idioms of participation, then, is never in itself evidence 
that the ideas were not at the same time held to be paradigms; 
far from being felt as incompatible, the two kinds of idiom 
could even be used together to describe the single conception, 
as in fact they not infrequently are. In the Parmenides itself, 
even after the criticism of paradeigmatism, Parmenides speaks 
of “the likenesses--or whatever one calls them-—in our world 
of those entities in which we participate . . .?”; 1° and later it 
became common to give as one of the three manners of “ par- 
ticipation ” that “by way of resemblance, as in the case of an 
image.” 106 


192 Phaedo 102 D 6-8 and 103 B 4-5. 

193 Phaedo 100 D 4-8. The impossible mpoe'yerouévg in D 7 should either 
be excised or be changed to zpocavyopevouévg after Wyttenbach (cf. also 
Burnet, Class. Quart., XIV [1920], p. 135 and Pap. Oz., XVIII, 2181). 

19$ Symposium 211 B. 

19$ Parmenides 133 D 1-2, correctly construed by O. Apelt (Platons 
Dialog Parmenides, p. 03) and by J. Moreau (Platon, Oeuvres Com- 
plétes par L, Robin, II, p. 203), who saw that c» = éte(vov dy and that 
its antecedent is not óuoweuara as most interpreters assume. 

19? Alexander, Metaph., p. 121 (LIF version); Proclus, In Parmenidem, 
col, 846, 22-24, Cf, Aristotle, Metaphysics 991 A 20-22 — 1079 B 24-26 
{rò öl A€yery wapaderypara attra cipar kal peréyew aùrwyv TGÀÀa . . .), 
Bih. Hud. 1217 B 9-10 (xarà ueroxyj» yap kal duotdrnra TÀÀÀa a@yaba 
exeivys elvat), and frequently in later writers. 
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The paradeigmatism of the Timaeus is not, therefore, any 
more than is its treatment of becoming, a “ paradox of interpre- : 
tation,” to be resolved, as Owen supposes, by assuming that the 
work was written before the composition of the Parmenides. On 
both scores it may safely remain in the latest group of dialogues, 
where both tradition and the best evidence of modern linguistic 
research indicate that it belongs. 

In any case, Owen’s redating of the Timaeus would not answer 
the question of Plato’s attitude towards the objection to para- 
deigmatism in the Parmenides. Whatever Plato thought of that 
objection—and no matter when he wrote the Timaeus—, it is 
certain that he was not moved by it to abandon this way of 
describing the relation of phenomena to the ideas. That being 
so, it is probable that he considered the objection to be either 
irrelevant or invalid; and this is not less probable because he 
gave no direct and explicit refutation of the objection. He 
makes no such answer to any of Parmenides’ objections, and he 
may have believed that the answers were implied in what he 
had already said of the ideas elsewhere and that his readers 
ought to discern this by themselves. After all, Parmenides at 
the end of all his objections is made to say not that these are 
unanswerable but that they have confounded the youthful 
Socrates because of his own deficiency in dialectical training.*% 

Owen insists, however,?? that io Parmenides argument 
against paradeigmatism Plato made no reply because no reply 
is possible. Like Hardie and Ross," he contends that the argu- 
ment is valid because the relation between copy and original at 
least includes resemblance and to this extent is a symmetrical 
relation. Yet this symmetry of resemblance does not suffice to 
justify Parmenides’ inference from Socrates’ original statement. 
Socrates had suggested only that the relation of things other 
than ideas (i.e. phenomenal particulars) to ideas is that of 
images or likenesses fo their original; U? and, even if an idea 
does resemble the phenomenon that resembles it, it still does not 
follow from his hypothesis that both are likenesses of a single 
original, for they are not both “other than ideas," and by 


107 Parmenides 135 C-D. 

198 Owen, p. 83. 

109 WI. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato, pp. 96-97; Ross, Plato's Theory 
of Ideas, p. 89. 

119 Parmenides 132 D 1-4. 
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hypothesis one is itself the original of which the other is a like- 
ness. This point is explicitly emphasized in one of the Academic 
demonstrations of the existence of ideas as paradigms that Alex- 
ander reports from Aristotle’s De Ideis."* There the conclusion 
is drawn only after it has been shown that none of the par- 
ticulars of which a common term is predicated can be either 
exactly what that term signifies or the paradigm of the others,*** 
that is: the inference that similar things are likenesses of a 
single original depends for its validity upon exclusion of the 
possibility that any of them is itself the original of which the 
others are likenesses. This careful formulation would have fore- 
stalled Parmenides’ objection and may have been intended by 
its author—whether Plato or one of his associates—for this very 
purpose; at any rate, against the proof so formulated Aristotle 
in his attack on it apparently did not try to use the regress- 
argument of Parmenides.**% 

The saving restriction made explicit in this formulation is 
obliterated, however, by Parmenides in what is, in fact, the 
major premise of his argument, the proposition that any two 
things which are similar to each other must participate in one 
and the same thing.!!* To this proposition Socrates is made to 
assent, though he might have been expected at least to demand 
that Parmenides express it in the terms of the new hypothesis, 
the very point of which is the substitution of exacfjvar-—“ to 


simulate" or “to resemble "— for peréyew “to participate in.” 


112 Alexander, Metaph., pp. 82, 11-83, 17; cf. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato etc., I, pp. 230-232. 

n2 Alexander, Metaph., p. 83, 10-12; cf. Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 278-279 
and Ackrill, Mind, LXI (1952), pp. 108-109. 

118 The objection recorded by Alexander (Metaph., p. 83, 26-28) is 
not this regress (ef. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 284). 

114 Parmenides 182 D 9—E 1: zò 06 poto» TQ Ópnolo .. . avdyxyn €vós 
TOU av’rov eidouvs ueréxe:. Burnet, Diès, and Cornford follow Jackson in 
excising efdovs, though it is in all the MSS and was read by Proclus 
(ef. eol. 915, 1 [Cousin?]). Excising it would not affect the argument, 
but there is no reason to doubt that Plato wrote it. It is not “a pre- 
mature anticipation of Parmenides' next question" but is used in the 
neutral sense of “thing” or “character” (cf. Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenides, p. 172, n. 1 on 149 E 7). Then in E3-4 “that thing" 
(ékeivo) by participation in which similars are similar is identified with 
the idea itself of Socrates’ theory (a’rd rò eldos, cf. Phaedo 103 E 3 and 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 B 18). 
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Parmenides’ sudden reversion to peréyew should alert the reader 
and may have been intended to do so. If this proposition were 
expressed in the idiom of the present hypothesis, it would be 
immediately obvious that it is unaccepiable in its universality 
and that the argument of which it is the major premise is 
directed not specifically against the existence of paradeigmatic 
ideas but against the very notion of original and likeness in 
general.!5 The shift of idiom somewhat conceals but does not 
alter the true scope of the argument. If valid, this argument 
still involves the hypothesis of paradeigmatie ideas in an infinite 
regress only by so involving the relation of likeness and original 
as such. According to it, no physical object could have a like- 
ness, since, if it had, it and its likeness, bemg similar to each 
other, would have to be so by participation in one and the same 
thing, which in turn, being similar to the original object and its 
likeness, would along with them both have to participate in still 
another single thing and so on indefinitely. 

But the shift of idiom, while it somewhat conceals or diverts 
attention from the true scope of the argument, all the more 
clearly signalizes the source of its fallaciousness, the fact that 
the major premise in its universality implies self-contradiction. 
If, as Parmenides argues, an original, O, and its likeness, a, 
must be similar to each other by participation of both in one 
and the same thing, O?, and then O and O^, its original, must 
be similar to each other by participation in one and the same 
original, O°, this must be true of a and O? as well: both being 
similar to O in the same respect, they must be similar to each 
other in that respect and must be so by participation in one and 
the same thing, 0°. Consequently a, O, and O? must all be simi- 
lar to one another by participation in O? and so, a and O are 
similar to each other by participation in O° and by this participa- 
tion are similar to each other in the same respect in which, 
according to Parmenides! original inference, they are similar to 


U5T1f any original is similar to its likeness in so far as the latter is 
similar to it and if any two things that are similar to eaeh other must 
in that respect be likenesses of (or must resemble—elxac@qjvac) one 
and the same thing, there can be no such thing as a likeness of any- 
thing, since, if there were, that thing and its likeness would have both 
to be likenesses of another original, and this with its likenesses like- 
nesses of still another, and so on indefinitely. 
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each other by participation in O”. That inference, however, was 
drawn from the premise that any two things similar to each 
other in a given respect are so similar by participation in one 
and the same thing. Consequently, O? and O? must be one and 
ihe same thing. Yet, if O and O? (and a and O*), being similar 
to each other in this respect, must both participate in O?, then 
O? and O? cannot be one and the same thing, since, if they were, 
O°? would participate in itself, which according to Parmenides’ 
assumption is impossible, since, if it were possible, a and O could 
be similar to each other by the participation of both in the origi- 
nal, O, and the regress would not begin.!9 The same contradic- 
tion results for O and O?, if O and each of its multiple likenesses, 
a, b, c, ete., must be similar to each other by participation in 
one and the same thing: a, b, c, etc. and O are then similar to 
one another by participation in O°, which must be identical with 
O inasmuch as a, b, c, ete. are similar to one another by par- 
ticipation in O and yet cannot be identical with O inasmuch as 
it is that by participation in which O is similar to a, b, c, ete 

This regress argument against paradeigmatism is, therefore, 
not valid, since its major premise involves a self-contradiction. 
The explication of this self-contradiction reveals that if two 
things are similar to each other in a given respect by the par- 
ticipation of both in a third, then this third and each of the 
other two, being similar to each other in this respect, cannot 


416 Jt js assumed, though not expressly stated, at 132 E 3-4 that 
that by participation in which similar things are similar cannot itself 
be one of the similar things. 

ut In 132 D—133 A Parmenides makes no explicit mention of mul- 
tiple likenesses of a single original but formulates his argument as an 
attack upon the relation of any single particular likeness to the idea 
which is supposed to be its paradigm. It is presented, however, as a 
refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, which is intended to explain the 
similarity to one another of multiple particulars, as Parmenides him- 
self states at the beginning of the preceding version of the regress 
(132 A 1-4). As a refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, therefore, Par- 
menides’ argument here in 132 D—133 A must imply the conclusion 
that the similarity to one another of the particulars, a, b, c, etc., cannot 
be accounted for on the assumption that they are all likenesses of a 
single original, O, since that would require each of them and O to be 
similar to each other by participation in O?, That this is not specifically 
stated only tends to support the suspicion that the argument was 
originally an argument against the possibility of the relation original. 
likeness in general and not against the theory of ideas as such. 
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be so by participation in a fourth, since this would require the 
third and the fourth to be and at the same time and in the same 
respect not to be one and the same thing. Consequently it is 
not true that any two things which are similar to each other 
must participate in one and the same thing. The relation of 
original and likeness itself.proves that this proposition is not 
thus universally true, because, if it is true of some similars, it 
cannot be true of all. If, then, there are likenesses or images 
that are similar to one another by participation in one and the 
same thing or by resemblance to a single original (which is the 
hypothesis of Socrates), this and any one of the likenesses are 
similar to each other not by participation of both in one and 
the same thing but just by the latter’s representing, simulating, 
or participating in the former." 


Parmenides in formulating his major premise universally 
assumes that any two things that are similar in a given respeet— 
and so also the paradeigmatic idea and its particular likeness— 
must both in the same sense have or share in the character or 
property in respect of which they are similar. To this assump- 
tion Plato appears to call special attention when he makes 
Parmenides eonclude his argument by saying that the infinite 
regress wil occur “if the idea turns out to be similar to that 
which participates in the idea itself," “° that is “to have the 


118 Tf æ is the likeness of an original, O, then by definition a and O 
cannot both in the same respect be likenesses of another original, O°. 
Even if O is in turn a likeness of another original, O°, it is still only by 
a’s being a likeness of O that a and O are similar to each other; and 
a and O? are then similar to each other not by both being likenesses of 
still another original, 0%, but by a’s being a likeness of O and O's being 
a likeness of O?, When Parmenides says that O participates in the same 
thing in which a, its likeness, participates, he reduces O to a likeness 
of that of which its own likeness is a likeness. If O and a are similar 
to each other by participating in one and the same thing, then O is not 
the original of which æ is a likeness, not the idea that Socrates posited, 
but another particular likeness, the original of which is the idea in 
question; and this idea is similar to its likeness not by participating in 
that in which the likeness participates but by really being that which 
the likeness merely represents, If no two things ean be similar to each 
other in this way but only by both participating in one and the same 
thing, then, quite apart from any theory of ideas, there cen be no such 
thing as a likeness, image, copy, or representation of anything at all. 

1? Parmenides 133 A 2-3. 
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same character that its participant has.’ The indispensability 
of this assumption both to this argument of Parmenides and to 
the preceding version of the regress, formulated as an argu- 
ment against the uniqueness of each separate idea,7? has re- 
cently been reémphasized by Professor Vlastos.?! In his study, 
which has started a still-rising flood of literature, intended to 
clarify Plato’s text but tending to whelm it with the symbols 
of modern logie,?? Vlastos contends that this, which he calls 
the “ Self-Predication Assumption,” and another, which he dubs 
the “ full-strength Non-Identity Assumption,” are tacit premises, 
both essential to both of Parmenides’ regress-arguments; that, 
when these tacit premises are made explicit, it becomes obvious 
that they are mutually inconsistent and that therefore both ver- 
sions of the regress are invalid arguments; but that Plato was 
never able to explicate these hidden assumptions, that he never 
felt sure, therefore, whether the arguments were valid or not, 
and that for this reason he refrained from attempting to refute 
them. 


The “ Self-Predication Assumption ” (1) asserts that “if O is 
the idea of v, then O is x”; the “ Non-Identity Assumption ” 
(2) that “if anything is z, it cannot be identical with the idea 
of x.” In the latter the antecedent means: “if anything has a 
certain character x”; and (1) and (2) are declared to be incon- 
sistent on the assumption that in “ O is z,"—the consequent of 
the former, —“ is æ " has the same meaning, that is means “ has 
the character cz." Now, Parmenides does indeed assume this 
premise (1) and assumes this meaning for it. In fact, at the 
end of the second version, as we have seen, he appears to call 
special attention to the fact that the regress depends upon the 
premise so understood. This alone would suggest that the impli- 
cations of this “ hidden premise " were not hidden to Plato and 
that he intentionally left them unexplicated in Parmenides 
argument. This possibility Vlastos does not entertain, however. 


139 Parmenides 132 A 1—B 2. 

121 G, Vlastos, “ The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides," Philos. 
Rev., LXIII (1954), pp. 319-349. 

122 Cf, W. Sellars, Philos. Rev., LXIV (1955), pp. 405-437; G. Vlastos, 
“A Reply to Prof. Sellars,” ibid., LXIV (1955), pp. 438-448; P. T. 
Geach, ibid, LXV (1956), pp. 72-82; G. Vlastos, “A Reply to Mr. 
Geach,” ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 83-94. 
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On the contrary, he contends that this “ Self-Predication As- 
sumption,” while never openly asserted by Plato, is nevertheless 
necessarily implied in his doctrine of ideas and in certain of 
his statements, such as “ Justice is just” or “ Beauty is beauti- 
ful,” so that he must have assumed it without ever having been 
aware of it and its implieations.'?? 

Such statements as these quoted by Vlastos and taken by him 
to imply that Justice and Beauty were assumed to have the 
characters indicated may also mean, however, that “ Justice” 
and “just” or “ Beauty " and “beautiful ” are identical; and 
it can be shown that Plato was well aware of the difference be- 
tween such an assertion of identity and an attribution and in 
this awareness consciously denied what Vlastos believes he uncon- 
sciously assumed without understanding its implications. In 
the second part of the Parmenides, for example,** he uses the 
following argument: If there are parts, since “each” signifies 
“one,” each part must participate in Unity (rò &); but its 
participation in Unity implies that it is other than one, for 
otherwise it would not participate but would itself be one, 
whereas only Unity itself (airé rò év) can be one. So each part, 
like the whole of which it is a part, “is one” only by par- 
ticipating in Unity. Here Plato clearly distinguishes two mean- 
ings of “is x,” namely (1) * has the character x” and (2) “is 
identical with x”; assumes that whatever “is 7” in one sense 
is not z in the other; and states that aùrò rò x and only aùrò rò 
x “is x” in the second sense. 75 As applied to the statements 


133 For such statements as those quoted Vlastos cites Protagoras 330 
C-D, Phaedo 100 C 4-6, Lysis 217 D, and Diotima’s speech in the Sym- 
posium ; he also asserts that aùrò ró—for “ the idea of x” suggests Self- 
Predication. Owen (p. 83, n. 4) also eites Protagoras 330 C-D and 
Phaedo 102 E 5 as evidence for Self-Predication in “the old theory of 
Forms," presumably meaning that Plato in his “later theory” aban- 
doned it; but in the Sophist itself, which according to Owen represents 
this “later theory," there is the statement (258B 10ff.): dowep Tb 
péya (i.e. 7d uéya airéd (cf, 258 A 1]) qe uévya kal rò Kaddy Ñr KkaAOv. . . 

124 Parmenides 158 A. 

138 The distinction between assertions of identity and attribution is 
observed elsewhere in the second part of the Parmenides also, e.g. at 
142 B 7—C 2, 143 B 1-3 (cf. 158 B 1-2 and Sophist 245 B 7-8); at 149 C 
5-6 it is said that the others than Unity neither are one nor participate 
in Unity, at 157 B 9—C 2 that they are not Unity but do participate in 
Unity. 
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quoted by Vlastos and to the doctrine of ideas generally, this is 
to say: “the idea of vr is ©” means “the idea of z and z are 
identical and therefore the idea of x does not ‘have the char- 
acter c^" 

Since Plato formulates this distinction in the second part of 
the Parmenides, it is reasonable to suppose that he was aware of 
it and its bearing upon the regress-arguments when he put these 
into the mouth of Parmenides in the first part of the dialogue. 
We need not rest upon this probability, however, since a pas- 
sage in the tenth book of the Republic 12° shows that he regarded 
the distinction as essential to the theory of ideas. This passage 
is a succinct proof that the idea of every plurality is itself 
unique. Just because this is its purpose, the relevance to the 
regress in the Parmenides that other scholars had seen in it 
was denied by Ross in a sentence applauded by Vlastos as “ an 
admirably terse refutation.” 1??' “To show that if there were 
two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third,” Ross said, 
“does nothing to disprove the contention that, if there is one 
Idea of bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, there must 
be a second.” Whether it does or not depends, of course, upon 
the nature of the proof, which neither Ross nor Vlastos deigns 
to analyse. Plato does not, in fact, argue that there must be only 
one idea of xAivy because if there were two, there would have 
to be a third; that of itself would not show why all three may 
not be ideas of xAivy. His proof is instead that there can be only 
one idea of z just because the idea is 6 éorw vs. God himself 
could not create more than one idea of x, because if there were 


126 Republio 597 C. 

127 Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 87 and pp. 230-231; Vlastos, 
Philos. Rev., LXIII (1954), p. 348, n. 51. Owen (p. 83) also denies the 
relevance of the passage to Parmenides 132 D—133 A on the ground 
that in the former Plato uses not “a regress of similarities ” but simply 
the premise of the £v ézi szoXAAGr. Each step of the regress in both 
versions, however, is just the êv éml wodAwv; and this is itself an argu- 
ment from the similarity of the woAAá to one another (cf, Alexander, 
Metaph., pp. 84, 1-2 and 85, 3-5 and Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato etc. I, p. 233, n. 138 and pp. 294-295). As will be seen, what 
Plato does in the passage of the Republic is to show why the idea can- 
not be one of a plurality of similar entities—which is just what Par- 
menides assumes it is in the first version and seeks to prove that it is 
in the second—, and this is itself the reason why a “regress of simi- 
larities " does not arise. 
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even so many as two such entities, they would both have the 
character z and so ò éorw x would be neither of these but would 
be instead the single entity “of which they would both have 
the character.” #8 Here is the same distinction between “ what 
is t" and “ what has v” that we find drawn in the second part 
of the Parmenides, where it is said that “ What participates in 
Unity must be other than one, since otherwise it would not 
participate but would itself be one, whereas only Unity itself 
(a$ró rò év) can be one.” In the Republic, however, this 
distinction is expressly applied to prove that the idea of c, since 
it is identical with c, cannot have x as a character or property, 
as it necessarily would if it were one of a plurality of entities 
alike in “being z," and that such entities, however “ perfect ” 
they might otherwise be, would still be “ particulars " and not 
ideas of z * because they would “have x as a character" and 
therefore would not be “ what z is.” This passage clearly shows 
that, contrary to what Vlastos holds, Plato did not confuse the 
idea of v with “the perfect instance of the property which the 
word z connotes”; and, since he explains that a$ró rò ax, the 
expression most commonly used for “the idea of 2,” always 
means 6 éor t, ^ what is identical with v,” 131 it denies what Ross 
and Vlastos assert: that this expression makes the idea of z one 
z among others and implies an z-ness common to it and them.'?? 
On the contrary, this passage of the Republic is clear proof that 
Plato consciously rejected as false this crucial assumption of 
Parmenides’ regress in both its forms and held that this rejec- 
tion of it was implied in the very terminology that he used to 
designate the ideas. 

What Plato meant by the formula, “the idea ts that which its 
particular participants have as a character,” requires a word of 
explanation, since it has obviously been misunderstood by Owen 
and by Vlastos alike. According to Owen, this formula that 
I have imputed to Plato did become his doctrine—but only 


128 Republic 597 C 7-9, 

129 Parmenides 158 A (note 124 supra). 

180 Cf Republic 597 D 1-3. 

231 Republic 507 B 5-7. Cf. Republic 490 B 3, 532 A 7—B 1; Phaedo 
15 C 10—D 2, 78 D 1-7; Symposium 211 C T—D 1. 

13? Of, Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 88, 

1533 Owen, p. 83, note 10. 
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after he had written the Parmenides. Since Owen adopts the 
orthodox opinion that the Republic antedates the Parmenides, 
he must have failed to see that the proof in Book X of the 
Republic rests upon this formula; and this he did because he 
interprets the formula as a denial of the “separate existence ” 
of ideas, a change in doctrine that, as we have seen, he mis- 
takenly ascribes to Plato in his “later, critical period.” Vlastos, 
rightly denying such a change of doctrine but taking the formula 
in the same way as Owen does, denies that Plato could ever 
have adopted it. It would, he contends, have prevented Plato 
from “separating ” the ideas; and to impute it to him is to 
fail to see “that the ‘ perfect reality’ of the Forms is incom- 
patible with their being the <imperfectS predicates of particu- 
lars.” 1°4 Vlastos thus explicitly interprets the formula to mean 
that the ideas are themselves attributes or properties of par- 
ticulars; but this is a complete misapprehension. As the pas- 
sage in the Republic shows, it means that of any character or 
property, v, that a particular has, the reality is 6 éorw v, which 
it could not be if it were had by anything and which therefore 
must be independent or “separate” from all manifestations of 
itself as a property. The formulation that Vlastos rejects and 
Owen accepts as a “ later doctrine,” then, far from being incom- 
patible, as they both suppose it is, with the independent exist- 
ence of the true realities, which we call by the conventional but 
somewhat misleading term “ separation of the ideas,” necessarily 
implies it in asserting that what appears “ dispersed,” as the 
Timaeus puts it," in partieularization as a property is in reality 
an unparticularized entity, indivisible and identical with itself, 
and so not a property of anything. 

Whether or not Plato himself ever took the trouble to point 
it out to his associates, we have certain evidence to show that by 
some of them at least the formulation thus made explicit in this 
passage of the Republic was held to be the reason for rejecting 
as invalid the regress-arguments of the Parmenides. This is a 
passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the import of which has long 
gone unremarked, perhaps because of an old corruption in the 
text, which Ross in his revised edition has now removed, although 
by a strange inadvertence he has left unchanged and so made 


134 Vlastos, op. cit., note 40. 135 Timaeus 35 A 1-7, 37 A 5—B 2. 
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irrelevant and unintelligible his old exegetical note on the pas- 
sage.!?9 There Aristotle, after having tried to involve the theory 
of ideas in the regress by arguing that each of the ideas and its 
participants must have the same property in common if ideas 
and particulars are not merely unrelated homonyms,"" recog- 
nizes as the Platonists’ reply to this argument the contention 
that this premise of the regress is rendered invalid by their addi- 
tion of 9 £o. to terms designating ideas. This is the explicit 
application to Parmenides’ regress of the formulation used in 
the proof of the Republic; and it is noteworthy that Aristotle 
testifies to its force when in his rejoinder to it he abstains from 
arguing that the idea does have the property its participants 
have, thereby silently admitting that as ò éorw x the idea cannot 
be treated as an “ eternal particular ” or a “ perfect instance of 
r," and attempts instead to establish a new kind of regress, 
based not upon the relation of the idea to its particular at all 
but upon the isolation of this 9 gor, treated as a common predi- 
cate of all the ideas, which he contends must therefore imply 
a separate idea of ideality. 

I take it therefore as proved not only that both versions of 
the regress are invalid arguments but also that when Plato put 
them into Parmenides! mouth he believed them to be invalid and 
invalid for reasons which he felt himself to have indicated satis- 
factorily for anyone who would compare the assumptions of 
these arguments with what he had already said concerning the 
nature of the ideas. In any case, so far as certainty can be 
assured by the evidence of his own writings and by that of all 
relevant ancient testimony, he certainly continued to the end of 
his life to maintain the doctrine that the ideas are paradigms or 
originals, of which partieulars are copies, images, or representa- 


13 Metaphysics 1079 B 3-11. Shorey showed that in B7 70 9' oU éore 
must be an error for rà 5'8 gsr: (Class. PhiL, XX [1925], pp. 271-213). 
This correction Ross adopted in the second edition of his translation of 
the Metaphysics (Oxford, 1928); and in the corrected reprint of his 
text and commentary of Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford, 1953) he cor- 
rected the text accordingly, but the exegetical note on the passage there 
(Vol. IT, p. 423) still stands as it was written for the impossible read- 
ing ov, On the reading here, the passage as a whole, and its relation 
to A, chap. 9, where it is lacking at 991 A 8 ef. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato etc., I, pp. 308-313. 

137 Metaphysics 1079 A 32-—B 3. 
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tions,—the doctrine, in short, which according to Parmenides? 
argument implies an infinite regress. 

Now, that argument, as we have seen, is in fact much more 
than a refutation of the doctrine of paradeigmatic ideas. If it 
were valid, it would be a general proof that nothing can be a 
likeness or image of anything whatever; and it is probable that 
this was the scope and purpose of the original argument, which, 
as presented in the Parmenides, is merely adapted ad hoc to 
refute the specific use of “likeness” in the theory of ideas. 
There is evidence elsewhere in Plato’s writings that he knew 
such general arguments against the existence of images or like- 
nesses and that he was interested in the challenge of such argu- 
ments to define the way in which a likeness is at once distin- 
guished from its original and related to it. When, for instance, 
Cratylus, in the dialogue named for him, maintains that words 
are images of the things they name !** but that the words must 
be exact manifestations of those things or not be images of 
them at all? Socrates explains at some length that an image 
as such cannot be exactly what that is of which it is an image.'4? 
The position of Cratylus he connects with the notorious doctrine 
that no statement can be false, since it is impossible in saying 
anything not to say what is (76 àv) ; !*! and in the Sophisé this 
same notorious doctrine is said to be the basis of the sophistic 
contention that there is no such thing as an image, a likeness, 
or a semblance.!*? This contention, it is said, the sophist will 
support by challenging Theaetetus to give a definition of 
“image”; and, when Theaetetus responds by defining it as 
“that which by having been assimilated to the real thing is 
another such thing” (rò «pós róAqÜwóv adupowwpévov Erepov 
rotovrov), he is asked whether this means “ another real thing ” 
or what it is to which “such ” (roiotrov) in his definition refers. 
He protests that it means not “real” (dA76woy)—-otherwise, of 


138 Cratylus 430 A 10—B 2, 439 A 1-4; on all that follows in the text 
see my paper, “ Timaeus 52 C 2-5" in Mélanges Diés (1956), pp. 49-60. 

199 Cratylus 431 E 0—432 A 4. 

49 Cratylus 432 A-D, 

3 Cratylus 429 B—430 A. 

14? Sophist 264 C 10—D 1 referring to 239 Cff.; ef. 236 E1—231 A 4 
and 238 D 4 ff. . 

143 Sophist 239 D—-240 C. 
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course, he would have defined instead of “image” an exact 
double, indistinguishable from that of which it is supposed to 
be the image,—but “like” (éoxés); and he is then forced to 
admit that he cannot meet the sophist’s challenge, since accord- 
ing to his own definition the being of an image or likeness im- 
plies its not really being. This passage in its context is part 
of the aporetic introduction to the proof that “not being” can 
be meaningfully used in the sense of “otherness” or “ dif- 
ference”; and, with this established, the Sophist can, despite 
his objection, be defined as one kind of maker of images. The 
plan and purpose of this dialogue do not require that Plato 
should here return to explain specifically whether the definition 
of image offered by Theaetetus is itself saved by the proof that 
* not-being " in the sense of “ otherness ” exists and, if so, how 
that definition accounts for the puzzling relation of likeness to 
original. For us, however, it is important to emphasize that 
he does not do so in the Sophist and that for enlightenment 
we must turn again to the Timaeus, to that passage in which, as 
I have already said, the theory of space is presented as saving 
at once the world of becoming and the conception of its rela- 
tion to being as that of image or semblance to original reality. 
The phrase in Theaetetus’ definition that had led to his 
discomfiture was érepov roroŭroy “ another such thing." “ To what 
does roiovrov refer," he was asked; and the only answer that he 
could give made the being of an image imply its really not 
being. Now, an image really is not, of course, that by reference 
to which the rootroy that characterizes it is meaningful; and 
this, which gives rise to the perplexity of Theaetetus, is in our 
passage of the Timaeus made to explain the distinctive nature 
of an image. In this passage +*+ Plato summarizes in concise, 
doctrinal language the relation to one another of the three fac- 
tors: the immutable intelligible reality which is the ideas; the 
transitory sensible yvyvógeva, images of the former; and space, 
the medium in which the continual coming-to-be and passing- 
away of these images occurs but into which the ideas themselves 
never enter, as it never enters into them. The relevant words for 
our purpose here assert that: not even that very thing that an 
image signifles belongs to the image itself, but an image is 


144 Timaeus 51 E 6—52 D 1. 
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always a transitory adumbration of something other than itself; 
and consequently it must be coming to be in something other 
than itself and thus cling precariously to being or else itself be 
nothing at all, whereas what really is cannot be in anything 
other than itself or anything else 1n it.1* | 

The point of the crucial explanation here is not, as various 
interpreters have said, that * the being of an image qua image 
is not self-related " or that “an image is not its own image” 
or “its own original? but that any particular image stands for 
something, refers to something, means something and that this 
meaning the image has not independently as its own but only 
in reference to something else apart from it and not dependent 
upon it but of which, as the parallel and complementary clause 
says, the image is always a transitory adumbration. So, for 
example, a human image is not itself human; but it is a human 
image precisely because it does not have as its own the “ hu- 
manity " that it signifles. Or, to take an example from this 
section of the Timaeus itself, an igneous or aqueous image, one 
of those pipnuara which, as we saw, are to be designated by the 
formula 76 8:4 ravrés roioProv, is such because, not having as its 
own what fire or water is, it signifies or means fire or water. It 
is because the meaningfulness of an image is its reference to 
something other than itself that the image is essentially ro:ovrov. 
As such, it implies a rẹ something that is tiself that by refer- 
ence to which the image is roovrov. Bare ro:otrov, however, is 
not anything itself and so, to be at all, must have some external 
basis (éðpav—52 B 1) for being, which it can have only by 
coming to be in something else. Therefore, because an image 
is what it is “of something other than itself,’ it must, even to 
be itself, come to be “in something other than itself” also, 
whereas true reality, since it is itself what it is independently of 
anything else, is re and not rowodrov, The medium too, in which 
the image must come to be if it is to have even the being of an 
image,—this medium, which is space, immutable in its own 
nature, must also be x. and not rovrov. So true reality and space 
can neither one be in the other, since they cannot be at the same 
time both two and one identical thing.1** 


145 Timaeus 52 C 2—D 1. Cf. my paper referred to in note 138 supra, 
15 Cf, Aristotle's argument (Metaphysics 1039 A 3-14) that one sub- 
stance cannot be actually present in another, because what is actually 
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Thus the črepov rorwoðrov in the definition of image, which 
reduces Theaetetus to perplexity in the Sophist and of which 
no further explicit account is given later in that dialogue, 
appears in the Timaeus as a fully elaborated explanation of the 
nature of an image in its relation to the original; and here, 
moreover, with the explieation of this relation is intimately 
connected the additional factor of the spatial medium which 
alone is said to make possible the existence of an image. 

This in itself would be a plausible reason for believing the 
Timaeus to be a later work than the Sophist; and the plausi- 
bility of such a relative chronology could be reinforced by a 
comparative study of many other passages, some of them—like 
those examined here—passages which Owen has mistakenly 
adduced in support of his own thesis. But, if there were time 
to examine them all, the result would only increase the plausi- 
bility ; and the highest degree of plausibility is still far different 
from proof. With this firmly in mind, I would therefore empha- 
size the following distinctions: 


1) All the evidence we have or are likely ever to have re- 
quires us to recognize that the Cratylus, the Parmenides, and the 
Theaetetus were composed before the Timaeus. 


2) Mr. Owen has adduced no evidence—nor to my knowledge 
has anyone else—that proves the Timaeus to have been com- 
posed earlier than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus; 
and on the contrary there are plausible reasons for believing 
that at least the Sophist and the Politicus antedate the Timaeus. 


3) Whatever may be the true relative chronology of this group 
of dialogues, the philosophical doctrine expressed in the Timaeus 
is certainly not at variance with that expressed in any of the 
others of this group and is not repudiated, abandoned, or in any 
essential point even modified in any of them. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, 
Princeron, N. J. 
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In the epic tradition of the Trojan War one of the best known 
heroes outside the Jliad and Odyssey, which do not mention 
him, is Palamedes, the clever inventor, contriver, and teacher, 
so useful at the siege and otherwise a man of so amiable and 
exalted a character that he seems almost too good to live. We 
are hardly surprised when he is put to death through the machi- 
nations of the jealous and revengeful Odysseus, or is actually 
killed by him. He is a character scarcely in keeping with the 
rough and fierce life of the heroic age, so that many have 
regarded him as in fact a stranger introduced by later poets 
at some time before Stesichorus, perhaps by Stasinus, author of 
the Cypria. His very location in the heroic world is uncertain; 
sometimes he belongs to Locris, sometimes to Euboea, while 
the mountain Palamidi above Nauplia shows an old connection 
with the Argolid.! In one account he arrives at Troy in a boat 
with his brother Oeax, but he has neither followers nor fleet 
as a proper Homeric chieftain should.? 

Much of the tradition about him is admittedly found in very 
late and suspect sources, such as Dictys Cretensis, Philostratus, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, 'Tzetzes, and the Scholiasts, not to mention 
Latin writers and commentators, and none of it ean be traced 
earlier than the Cypria. But it cannot be proved that the 
material of the cyclic epics is always later than anything in the 
Iliad or Odyssey. Wüst, who remarks that Palamedes is very 
weakly anchored in early legend, is inclined to agree with 
Curtius * that he represents elements of Greek culture that were 
borrowed from the Phoenicians. He argues that the Greek 
tradition seems to connect him with the trading and seafaring 
peoples of the east, and notes that some genealogists traced the 
descent of his father Nauplius, son of Posidon, through his 
grandmother Amymone to Danaus and then to Belus, the last 


1 For a complete account of the sources see E. Wüst, s. v. “ Palamedes ” 
in R.-E., XVIII, ii, cols. 2500-12, and s.v. * Odysseus" in R.-E., XVII, 
ii, cols. 1929-31 on the death of Palamedes. 

? Philostratus, Heroica, X, 10. 

‘Rh, Mus., VII (1850), p. 455. 
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of these representing a Phoenician or Syrian people.* This is 
no doubt due to the traditional connection of Palamedes with 
the use of the Phoenician alphabet among the Greeks, which 
will be discussed later. My purpose in this article is to suggest 
that the civilized character of Palamedes is not necessarily a 
mere addition made in later ages of Greek history to the rough 
memories of the heroic age, but may represent a genuine piece 
of ancient tradition. 

The story of Palamedes is well known, but it is worth giving 
it in outline with some details of special importance. I shall 
put the various pleces together in narrative order, but shall 
indicate the source, early or late, of each feature quoted as found 
in Greek or Latin writers, so as not to be accused of uncritical 
conflation. 

Before the beginning of the war, according to Dictys,? the 
Greek kings were in Crete arranging the division of Atreus' 
former dominion, when they received the news that Helen had 
been carried off from Sparta. Palamedes alone did not lose his 
head, but brought Menelaus home in his ship. Palamedes then, 
according to other late authorities, himself summoned the other 
Greeks to an expedition to recover Helen, and himself, accomp- 
anied or unaccompanied, went to Ithaca to muster Odysseus, 
as well as to Peleus in Thessaly in search of Achilles.” When 
Odysseus pretended to be mad by ploughing with an ox and a 
horse yoked together, and in some accounts by sowing with salt, 
Palamedes, by laying the infant Telemachus in the path of the 
plough, stopped his ploughing and thus unmasked his pretence.® 


t R.-E., loc. cit., col. 2500; Virgil, Aen., IT, 82 calls him Belides; the 
scholiast on Statius, Theb., VII, 266 gives him descent: Belus, Danaus, 
Amymone, Nauplius, Palamedes. Servius on Aen., II, 81, the Scholiast 
on Statius, Ach., I, 92, and Mythogr. Vat., II, 200 have Palamedes 
septimo gradu a Belo originem trahens. 

ST, 4. 

* Aleidamas, Od., 20; Mythogr. Vat., I, 35, II, 200; Serv., ad Aen., 
Il, 81; Schol. Stat., Ach., I, 92. 

1 Tzetzes, Antehom., 177. 

8 Cypria, according to Proclus, Chrestom,., I (Kinkel, Ep. Gr. Fr. 
I, 18) ; Sophocles, Odysseus Mainomenos (see Nauck, T. G. F.?, p. 232) ; 
Schol. Lyeophron, 818, 386, 580; Schol. Soph., PhiL, 1025; Mythogr. 
Vat., II, 200, I, 315; Plutarch, De aud. poet., 3; Hyginus, Fab., 95; 
Serv. ad Aen., II, 81; Schol. Stat, Ach., I, 92 and 94. Philostratus 
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Odysseus, thus obliged to sail, never forgave him, and further 
came to hate him for the glory of his inventions and other 
services to the Greek forces. 

At Troy, according to late writers, in our present knowledge 
of the tradition, he was equal to every difficulty. He discovered 
the maiden Epipole serving as a warrior, and the Greeks stoned 
her. He interpreted the depredations of wolves among the beasts 
and slaves of the army as a sign that there would be a plague, 
ignoring Odysseus’ suggestion that they should be hunted, and 
prescribed a special regimen for the soldiers with frequent 
bathing and gymnasties.|? They were not to eat meat or the 
usual military rations, but were to get fruit and wild vegetables; 
and were to keep themselves healthy by rowing races round a 
headland, enjoying the sea-breezes and earning prizes from 
Agamemnon. 'lhey thus escaped a serious plague which devas- 
tated neighbouring cities. Another problem, which drew the 
interest of Thucydides when he criticised heroic legend,” was 
the provisioning of the troops on such an expedition. Palamedes 
was most successful at this. At Aulis, according to a scholium 
on Euripides, when the Greeks were hungry and quarrelling 
about the distribution of food, he taught them the Phoenician 
letters and by this means managed a distribution that no one 
could criticise? At Troy he was, in some accounts, one of the 
embassy that sailed to Delos to fetch the daughters of Anius, 
the Oenotropi, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, who had magical powers 
of converting all that they touched to wine, seed, or oil.1* Servius 


(Her., X, 2) and Cicero (De Off., III, 26, 97) deny the story of feigned 
madness, the latter ealling it an invention of the tragedians. 

? Ptolemaeus Heph,, V, 69. 

10 Tzetzes, Antehom., 326. 

^ Philostratus, loc. eit., gives these entertaining details, clearly an 
improvement on the description of the plague at the beginning of the 
Iliad. Apollo would kill the wolves first, and then the beasts of the 
camp; the men, if they took warning, would escape. The boat race must 
be part of the tradition known to Virgil, who used it instead for the 
followers of Aeneas round the Sicilian coast in Aen., V, 66 and 114 ff. 

"RH 

13 On Or., 432; cf. Aesch., fr. 182 N?: ctrov r eldévac dudpica (text 
corrupt?) dpiora, deirva Sépra 0' alpeïshart tpira; a third meal in the day. 

44 Schol. Lycophr., 581 and Tzetzes, ad loc. Originally the Greek host 
had stayed on Delos enjoying the magical bounty of Anius and his 
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preserves a story that Palamedes and Odysseus were rivals for 
provisioning the troops. Odysseus went to Thrace for corn but 
returned empty-handed, but Palamedes brought back unlimited 
quantities. An invention attributed to Palamedes alone, so 
far as I know, was that of dice and draughts, with which the 
troops consoled themselves in intervals of inaction and hunger.?? 
ácTpéíyaÀo, dice marked on four sides (as opposed to «ifo, 
marked on six) are mentioned in Homer 17 and so are «veovot.?? 
The best known incident in Palamedes’ career was his death. 
This was due to Odysseus, either from jealousy of his achieve- 
ments, particularly in providing food, or from resentment at his 
unmasking of Odysseus’ pretended madness.? In one tradition 
Odysseus and Diomedes themselves kil Palamedes, drowning 
him at fishing, which is usually reckoned an undignified way 
for Homeric warriors to get food, or by pretending to have found 
treasure in a stream, and when Palamedes climbed down to 
look, stoning him from above.** The better known version is 
of course that Palamedes died by judicial murder, sometimes 
said to have been arranged while he was absent with Achilles 
attacking Abydos. Odysseus caused a Phrygian prisoner to 
write a letter purporting to be from Priam to Palamedes, thank- 
ing Palamedes for his friendly acts toward Troy and mentioning 
a sum of gold as his reward. He then himself wrote a reply 
as from Palamedes, which he gave to the prisoner to carry to 
Priam, and at the same time secretly ordered a soldier to inter- 


daughters, who had tried to keep them there because of a prophecy 
that they would take Troy only in the tenth year; but they refused 
(Cypria, fr. 1 [Kinkel, p. 29]; Pherecydes, fr. 140; Lycophr., 569 ff., 
and Sehol. Lycophr., 570). 

16 Ad Aen., II, 81, ITI, 16. 

'" Among the many references given by Wüst, K.-#., XVIII, ii, cols. 
2506-7 I quote only the earliest: Soph., fr. 438 and 396 N^, Alcid., Od., 
22, Schol. Eurip., Or., 432 for dice (xúßo:t); Soph., fr. 438 N*, Gorgias, 
Pal., 20, Alcid., Od., 22 for merroi. 

1t IL, XXIII, 88. 

28 Od., Y, 107. 

1° Envy: Schol. Lycophr., 384, 1093. Envy of success in provisioning: 
Serv., ad Aen., II, 81; of invention: Schol. Eurip., Or., 432. Resentment 
of unmasking: Hyg., Fab., 105. 

30 Cypria, fr. 18 (Pausanias, X, 31, 1, 2). 

?! Dietys, IT, 15. 
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cept and kill the prisoner, so that the letter was found on lim. 
The letter alleged to be written by Priam was buried with the 
mentioned sum of gold in Palamedes’ tent. Palamedes was then 
accused of treasonable dealing with the enemy, and the forged 
letter and the gold were produced in evidence against him. He 
was eventually stoned to death by order of the commanders.” 
His brother Oeax in one account wrote a message giving the 
details of his death on ships’ timbers, which he set adrift so 
that they should reach Euboea and be read by his father 
Nauplius, who planned revenge on Odysseus and the Greeks.?? 
Palamedes certainly appears as a very unconventional hero 
among the war-lords at Troy, where, though for different reasons, 
he was no less unpopular with some leaders than Thersites the 
agitator. 'Phe tradition of his innocence and high-mindedness, 
eombined with his inventive cleverness, made him a favourite 
character with dramatists and rhetoricians of democratic or 
progressive sympathies, to whom the general tone of the heroic 
world, particularly in the tradition largely excluded from the 
Iliad and Odyssey, seemed repellently barbarous. In his inven- 
tions too he has some of the attributes of a general culture-hero, 
who is oddly sorted with the conventional warriors of the Trojan 
cycle. No doubt there is conflation in his case with stories of 
more typical culture-heroes, and some very odd embellishments 
were added to his story, particularly by the novelistie writers 
of late antiquity, who magnified his importance. But there may 
still be a core of old tradition which explains this growth. 
Certain inventions are particularly associated with him, 
namely writing, board-games, systems of signalling on land or 
at sea, and some features of military organisation. Counting, 


Phrygian captive and letters: Schol. Eurip. Or., 432; Hyg., Fab. 
105; Serv. ad Aen., II, 81. Agamemnon included in the plot: Apollo. 
dorus, Epit. VI, 8; Schol. Lycophr., 384; Philostr. Her., X, 5. Pala- 
medes and Achilles at Abydos: Philostr. ioc. cit. This material was 
treated by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Perhaps the simplest 
version, in which the letter was merely thrown into the camp (Apollod. 
TIT, 8), was taken by Aeschylus, the version of Servius and Hyginus 
by Sophocles, and the plot with Agamemnon involved too by Euripides. 
See R.-E., XVIII, ii, col. 1930. In another version Palamedes was accused 
of exchanging messages with the enemy by attaching them to spears 
and arrows, one of which Odysseus found (Aleid., Od., 22). 

?5 Schol., Aristoph., Thesmoph., 111. 
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astronomy, musie, weights and measures he shares with others; 
voting and coinage would be additions later at any rate than 
the heroic age. Sometimes he appears as the inventor, sometimes 
as the introducer, of writing among the Greeks, but this only 
reinforces the suggestion that I shall make. The variation is 
perhaps important. 

Stesichorus, Gorgias, Alcidamas,?* the scholiast on Euri- 
pides," Dio Chrysostom," Philostratus,? and Tzetzes *° make 
him the inventor of letters. Elsewhere Cadmus, repeatedly said 
to have come from Phoenicia, is made the carrier of the Phoeni- 
cian letters to Greece,’ and Palamedes is credited only with 
additions and improvements to the alphabet.** Other inventors 
or transmitters were Orpheus, Linus,** and of course Prome- 
theus.?* hese claims all purport to refer to the Phoenician 
alphabet, adopted in the eighth century, as far as is known, in 
Greece, though it existed as early as the thirteenth in Phoenicia.*® 
Now if Palamedes or any other figure of the legendary period, 
which we now call late Minoan and Mycenaean, originated or 
spread any form of writing among the Greeks, this could not 
have been the Phoenician alphabet. It must have been some form 
of the Minoan linear script, known from Cnossos, Mycenae, and 
Pylos, aud belonging to the Aegean and not to Western Asia, 
which after the end of the Mycenaean age was lost, except for 


*4 Fr, 34 Bergk! (Bekker, Anecd, Gr., II, 783, 14). 

25 Pal., 30. 

*8 0q., 22. 

?" On Or., 432. 

a RIT, 21. 

oY Her X, L. 

89 Antehom., 320. 

31 E.g. Herodotus (V, 58), Ephorus (op. Clem. Alex., Sirom., I, 16, 
19 [= F.H. G., I, 270, fr. 128]), Ephorus and Aristotle in Bekker, 
Anecd. Gr., I, 783 (= F. H. G., II, 81, fr. 256). 

3? For details see &.-E., XVIII, ii, col. 2506. 

83 Diodorus, III, 67, 1-5; Alcid., Od., 24. 

4 Diod., III, 67-8; Zenobius, s. v. Kaópeía vikcn; Tacitus, Ann., XI, 14. 

38 Aesch., P. V., 460. 

35 See, for instance, J. Bérard, “ Écriture pré-alphabétique en Italie 
et dans les pays égéens” (Minos, II [1953], pp. 65-83), p. 70. The 
whole article is of great interest in this connection; Palamedes is 
discussed on pp. 76-7. 
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partial survival in Cyprus, and after illiterate centuries was 
replaced by the Phoenician. 

It is an interesting fact that the only use so far known for 
the Minoan script, at any rate in its later form of Linear B, 
which is now beginning to be read as Greek, is purely practical 
and administrative, not literary. Stores of food, weapons, equip- 
ment, slaves, animals, and other possessions are listed, many 
kinds of workers and functionaries are mentioned, land is 
assigned, and provision is made for cult and sacrifice.” Thus 
such an event as Palamedes’ use of writing for rationing the 
troops at Aulis is by no means unlikely as history, even if legend, 
forgetful of the Minoan script, makes him use the Phoenician 
alphabet. So too in a fragment of Euripides Palamedes,” Pala- 
medes claims that by the use of writing, messages can be sent 
home from overseas, property distributed by a dying man to his 
children, who will then know the amounts, and disputes settled 
by reference to the tablet, which allows no lying. These are 
uses for any form of writing, but again not unlike the only 
known uses of Linear B. 

Palamedes might thus be carrying on, and not inventing, an 
ultimately Minoan tradition of literate administration, inherited 
through centuries of Greek rule during the Mycenaean period. 
The general ignorance of writing which these stories imply, 
though as we have seen Odysseus is supposed to write at Troy, 
is likely to be historical fact among the Greek kings, chieftains, 
and soldiers of the Mycenaean age, especially during its decline.*® 
In later times, when the very existence of Minoan writing was 
remembered only as a sort of magic,*? legend might well change 
Palamedes from a transmitter or preserver of the art of writing 
to its inventor, but, as we saw, both versions exist. | 


7! See M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, “‘ Evidence for Greek Dialect in 
the Mycenaean Archives” (J.H. 8., LXXIII [1953], pp. 84-103), and 
later literature cited in M. S. Ruiperez, " Les Études sur le linéaire 
B depuis le déchiffrement de Ventris” (Minos, III [1955], pp. 156-7). 

? Nauck, T. G. F.?, fr. 578. 

** For a discussion of literacy in the Minoan scripts, see Sterling Dow, 
“Minoan Writing” (A.J.A., LVIII [1954], pp. 78-129), especially 
pp. 108-27, “Minoan Literacy.” 

+ As in Homer, Jl, VI, 168-70: ofpara Avypá . . . 0vgó$0opa moid 
in the message sent by Proetus and Bellerophon to Lycia. 
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Rationing of troops for expeditions was known among the 
Hittite and Egyptian Great Powers that were contemporary with 
the Kings of Mycenae, and it would be strange if there had 
been no such practice among the latter. That there was a regular 
commissariat is made extremely probable once more by the con- 
tent of some of the Pylian tablets from the end of the Mycenaean 
period, as so far understood. They seem to provide for the 
disposition and equipment of fleets and military units. 

Some confirmation of rationing as a Minoan and Mycenaean 
practice is perhaps preserved in the Ugaritic Epic of Kret, 
inscribed in cuneiform on clay tablets during the Bronze Age 
of Canaan, which again falls within our period. Schaeffer’s 
excavations at Ras Shamra, the site of the ancient Ugarit, and 
Minet-el-Beida, the site of its port on the Syrian coast, have 
revealed, in buildings, tombs, pottery, and art, evidence of pro- 
longed contact by sea with the Aegean world, and even of an 
Aegean colony on Ugarit, first Minoan, then Mycenaean.*? Gor- 
don has shown that Greek words were borrowed by the Hebrews 
through the Philistines further south, including for instance 
Massah, unleavened bread, which is the same as pala, barley- 
cake. He also argues that the Epic of Kret is one result of 
this contact between Syria and the Aegean ; Kret's name probably 
means “the Cretan.” The epic describes his expedition with a 
large and elaborately organised army to claim as his wife the 
beautiful daughter of another king, who fails to put him off with 
gifts, and has to surrender the princess. At the outset of this 
rather Homeric enterprise, Kret bakes an immense quantity of 
bread for his army. War undertaken for a woman is hardly 


“ See L, R. Palmer, Achaeans and Indo-Europeans (Inaugural Lecture, 
Oxford, 1955), p. 20. 

*? See C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica, Y (Paris, 1939), pp. 22 f., and 
ch. II, * Ras-Shamra-—-Ugarit et le monde égéen?; also II (1946) for 
the numerous illustrations of the Aegean objects or local imitations of 
these. 

*? See Cyrus H. Gordon, “ Homer and Bible: The Origin and Char- 
acter of East Mediterranean Literature” (Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXVI [1955], pp. 43-108), pp. 53-4 on the epic generally and p. 61 
on Massah and pata, where he claims that warlike Philistine baking 
is changed into a part of Hebrew ritual with another meaning. See 
also his translation in Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), ch. 5, pp. 
68-83, * The Legend of Krt.” 
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native to the Semitic world, and when it occurs here, if may 
be due to Aegean influence, according to Gordon, who also 
suggests that military baking is an Aegean feature.** 

One more point in connection with military supply is that 
Anius and his daughters on Delos may represent a faint and 
distorted recollection of this economic organisation. The name 
of one daughter, Spermo, also recalls in an odd fashion the 
formula roodvde oréppo for grain or grain-land, which is so 
common in the Pylian tablets, if that is the right rendering of 
the transliteration to-so-de pe-mo.** The magical powers of the 
family may indicate that the historical original of Anius was 
the holder of a priestly estate with large produce in his control.*® 
If Palamedes was so successful in bringing back grain to the 
army at Troy, he may have been well versed in this organisation. 

Dice and draughts, or some kind of board-game, another 
speciality of Palamedes, are, as is well known, represented among 
Minoan and Mycenaean remains, though they may be ultimately 
of Egyptian origin. At Cnossos Evans found dice which were 
evidently used in pavement-games.*? He also found ivory pieces 
for a game which suggested some kind of draughts,*® and the 
famous inlaid gaming board of ivory, gold, and blue paste, on 
which four large dises at one end seem to represent a stronghold 
and smaller discs to be places from which moves began. Evans 
compared the game with the later Greek game of “ polis” or 
“poleis” and conjectured that dice-throws determined the 
moves.? A similar gaming board was found in the fourth shaft- 
grave at Mycenae 5° and a rather different one, on the Egyptian 
model, at Enkomi in Cyprus. The Minoan game need not have 


** * Homer and Bible,” p. 61. 

t See Ventris and Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 98-9 and now also Emmett 
L. Bennett, “ The Landholders of Pylos” (A.J, A., LX. [1956], pp. 103- 
36), pp. 109-13, where this phrase constantly occurs in the translitera- 
tion. 

** Compare the suggestions of Bennett, op. cit., pp. 129 ff. on the 
organisation of such & community. 

41 Palace of Minos, ITI, p. 395. 

t Op. cit., I, pp. 302, 387-8, 477-9; cf. IV, p. 522 on an engraving 
of players at Hagia Triada. 

*? Op. cit., Y, pp. 470-86; it would have been a sort of backgammon. 

5° Op. cit., I, pp. 482-5. 

51 Op. cit., I, p. 416. 
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been the same as any Greek board-game of the classical period, 
but it is likely that the general idea of a board-game was first 
spread through the Aegean from Crete.5? In the case of Pala- 
medes’ invention of draughts, there might have been a difference 
between Minoan and classical Greek board-games like that known 
between the Minoan scripts and the Greek alphabet, while later 
legend could as easily confuse the games as the scripts of the 
two ages. 

The rest of the inventions most closely, if not uniquely, con- 
nected with Palamedes seem likewise to belong to the old 
Aegean culture. He is credited with inventing the wall round the 
Greek camp,?? the organisation of the army,?* particularly its 
subordinate commanders, the system of watches," and the 
method of fire-signalling.*? This tradition was naturally derided 
by such writers as Alcidamas *? and Plato," who point out that 
other commanders must have known the ordering of troops. 

Thus there seem to be grounds to supposing that Palamedes 
is a figure that represents, in some sense, many characteristic 
achievements of the Minoan civilization as inherited and de- 
veloped by the Mycenaean Greeks. Some influence even from 
the Syrian or Canaanite culture of that time cannot be excluded, 
in view of the known contacts between the Aegean peoples and 
the proto-Phoenicians of Ugarit, but it is precisely the Phoenician 
script that was not adopted by the Mycenaean Greeks in their 
main centres, even if some knew it in Cyprus. 

But the description of Palamedes as the inventor of various 
arts, particularly of writing, or even as the introducer of them 
so late as the siege of Troy among a people that had not known 


6? For a discussion of classical board-games see R. G. Austin, “ Greek 
Board-Games" (Antiquity, XIV [1940], pp. 257-71), which shows the 
extreme obscurity of the details even of these. 

53 Soph., fr. 399 N?. 

5* Gorg., PaL, 30; Alcid., Od., 22; Pliny, N. H., VII, 202. 

$5 Aesch., fr. 182 N?: ra£iápxas kai orpardpxas kai éxarovrdpxas. 

se Soph., fr. 399 N?; Eustathius, ad IL, II, 308; Philostr., Her., X, 1; 
Tzetzes, Antehom., 292, 318. 

97 zvpgoí: Gorg. Pal., 30; Alcid., Od., 22-8; gpyxrwpia: Soph., fr. 
309 N?; $pvukrobs dvéxew: Dio Chrys, XIII, 25. : 

55 Od., 23, where he says that Menestheus and Nestor already knew it. 

5? Rep., 522 D, where the same is said of Agamemnon. 
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them before, is puzzling indeed. The other inventors in Greek 
legend are much more shadowy and undateable figures than he. 
They are not produced as inventors at a time when their civiliza- 
tion, according to legend itself, had already had a long career, 
and indeed was within a generation or two of ending in disaster. 
As a matter of history, Linear B is now traced back before 1400 
to a date some centuries earlier than any which will suit Homer’s 
Trojan War, and is thought to have continued in use until 1200. 
The historical credit for inventing Linear B should go probably 
to Minoan scribes at Cnossos who were ordered to make their 
script a possible vehicle for Greek. 

I have already suggested that Palamedes, because of his attain- 
ments, has been conflated with the usual type of culture-hero 
who is the inventor or first teacher of civilzed arts. But such 
a culture-hero is naturally placed by legend early in human 
history, and Palamedes at his late date is an anomaly. From a 
historical point of view the question of late Mycenaean literacy 
is involved. It is likely that at any period in Mycenaean history 
writing was practised mainly by clerks and officials of no very 
exalted station, and not by rulers and fighting men.® Though 
Linear B was still in use at the moment when Mycenaean Pylos 
was destroyed, writing may have been an even more esoteric 
accomplishment in the decline of Mycenaean culture than earlier. 
Palamedes might, when the epic tradition had continued through 
the post-Mycenaean Dark Age, have been magnified from a con- 
tinuator and preserver of Minoan literacy in an increasingly 
iliterate society into an inventor of letters or first teacher of 
them, and that too of the Phoenician script, the only one known 
in Greek lands at the beginning of classical civilization. Tt might 
also be that the social status of any historical person who knew 
and regularly used writing late in the Mycenaean age would 
be low enough to make him disliked by military commanders who 
belonged to an aristocracy, in spite of his usefulness, if he shared 
at all in the direction of affairs?! 


*? See Sterling Dow, op. cit., pp. 120-2, * Linear B Literacy,” especially 
the conclusion: “The indication is plain, however, that limited groups 
of scribes, accountants, traders, and perhaps others preserved the 199- 
sign Signary against change, and that this was natural and easy hecause 
there was little or at least limited use for writing.” 

^ See further, for an emphatic distinction between the Minoan dislike 
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These suggestions are certainly speculative, but so curious 
and distinctive a legend as that of Palamedes should not in the 
light of recent discoveries be treated as nothing but a fabrication 
of the archaic and later periods of classical Greek history. In 
the epic tradition as a whole most scholars would recognise three 
ingredients in the chronological sense: the first descending from 
the Mycenaean Age itself, the second due to the succeeding 
Dark Age, the third belonging to the age of the Homeric poems 
and of other poetry close to them in date and tradition. The 
difference is naturally in the proportion allowed by one scholar 
or another to each of these. In this article I have suggested that 
there is an original core in the tradition about Palamedes which 
deserves to be assigned to the first. 
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and the Mycenaean and generally Greek liking for warfare, Luisa 
Banti, “ Myth in Pre-Classical Art" (A. J. A., LVIII [1954], pp. 308-10), 
p. 309. If this is upheld, and Palamedes is regarded as more specifically 
Minoan in outlook, the tradition of his difference from ordinary Greek 
chiefs is very natural. Palamedes is efficient, but not really warlike 


at bottom. 


CLAUDIUS AND THE SENATORS. 


The gap in the Annals of Tacitus between Books VI and XI 
is regrettable for many reasons, among others for the informa- 
tion that would have been given regarding the invasion of 
Britain, but also for the chronological account of developments 
at Rome which must in the cireumstances be reconstrueted from 
less methodical and less historical sources. Thus, the clear-cut 
distinction between the quinquennium Neronis and the later 
years of that emperor finds no parallel in the earlier reign; yet 
one would expect to find some basic pattern of development and 
some historical turning point to explain the almost irreconcilable 
traditions concerning Claudius.* 

In an earlier contribution to this Journal, the writer sug- 
gested that for most of the executions and suicides of senators 
in that reign Claudius himself—as the Ludus de morte Claud: 
implies *—was responsible, and that the plotting of a stubborn 
opposition was involved more often than. the hostile sources were 
prepared to admit. Claudius was reputed to have put to death 
35 senators; * we know the names of eighteen who lost their lives 
prematurely for political reasons.” The chronology of these seems 


! Seramuzza, The Emperor Claudius, pp. 3-4, “ The Problem." E.g. his 
diffidence (cf. Suet., Claud., 12, 35-6; Dio, LX, 2, 4; 3, 2; Scramuzza, 
pp. 47-9) ; his confidence (Momigliano, Claudius the Emperor, pp. 39-40, 
on B.G.U., 611; Seramuzza, pp. 12-13, 48-0; Ann., XI, 25, 7); his popu- 
larity (Suet, Claud., 12, 3; Sen., Ad Polybium [Dio, LXI, 10, 2]; 
Pomponius Mela, IJI, 6, 4; Seramuzza, pp. 6-7, 237) ; his unpopularity 
(Ludus de morte Claudi, etc.) ; his consideration and respect for magis- 
trates and senators (Momigliano, p. 40; Scramuzza, pp. 114-15; Dio, LX, 
6, 1; 7, 4; 11, 6-8; 12; 16, 3; Suet, Claud., 12, 30); his severity 
(Dio, LX, 11, 8 and 29; Suet, Claud., 23); his ruthlessness (Momi- 
gliano, pp. 51-2; Ludus, 13; Suet. Claud. 37); his clemency (Dio, 
LX, 3, 5; 5, 1; 27, 5; Quintilian, VIII, 5, 6; Orosius, Ad Peg., T, 6, 4). 
Cf. Momigliano, in the article cited in n. 23, pp. 321-3. 

2“ Senatorial Opposition to Claudius and Nero," AJ.P., LXXVII 
(1956), pp. 113-32. 

? Ludus, 13-14; Bagnani, Arbiter of Elegance (Toronto, 1954) » pP. 
27-46 challenges the identification of this work with Seneca's Apocolo- 
cyntosis. Its attribution to Petronius does not lessen its historical value. 

* Ludus, 14; Suet., Claud., 29. 

5 PIR, A 701, 1140, 1225, C 103, 1400, P.I.R., I 462, 541, 559, L 130, 
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to suggest that the years preceding what remains of Book AI 
were of special significance as regards relations between emperor 
and senate. 

Claudius differed from Tiberius and Nero in that his unex- 
pected and dramatic accession took place in an atmosphere still 
tense with conspiracy and resentment, against the wishes of a 
large number of senators. He could not say that he brought with 
him to the throne nulla odia, nullas iniurias nec cupidinem 
ultionis. His fear of a repetition of events like the conspiracy 
of Gaetulicus* and the murder of Gaius? found expression in 
a policy of reconciliation, but was responsible also for the pre- 
cautionary measures, which, along with his reorganising enthusi- 
asm, contributed to rendering ineffectual his efforts. 

The conspirators of senatorial rank were forgiven ? and that 
the new emperor was not the prime mover in re-awakening 
senatorial acrimony is conceded by Suetonius.?^ Dio lists at 
greater length the praiseworthy acts of Claudius at the beginning 
of his reign, including the advancement of those who had sought 
a restoration of the republic or had themselves aspired to the 
throne,! and expresses his approval.*? The rapid deterioration 
of good-feeling which soon took place probably began when, a 
year after Claudius’ accession, Annius Vinicianus and others 
formed a plot against him.!? The only doubtful act of Claudius 
till this occasion was the execution of Appius Silanus. 

Vinicianus solicited the support of Scribonianus, governor of 


327, P 477, 481, 564, S 505, 595, 618, V 25, 445. It is presumed that 
S 595 (Statilius Corvinus) was probably condemned for his conspiracy. 
On the other hand in the case of C. Passienus Crispus (P.I.E., P 109) 
who is said to have been poisoned, there is no evidence of a politieal 
motive. 

t Tac., Ann., XIII, 4. 

T Dio, LIX, 22, 5. 

8 Dio, LIX, 29 (Epit.). 

? Jos., B.J., II, 208. 

10 Claud., 11-13. 

11 Dio, LX, 3, 5-7; 4, 1-5; 5, 1, 3-9; 11, 7; 12, 1-5. 

IE LE, 9,1 

18 Dio, LX, 15, 1. 

14 Dio, LX, 14. That the condemnation of Silanus was not as unjusti- 
fied as the various accounts imply is suggested, “ Senatorial Opposition " 
(see n. 2), pp. 117-18. 
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Dalmatia, and soon won over many senators and equites.? This 
unexpected development understandably perturbed Claudius,'? 
but the soldiers of Scribonianus, who had the throne in view, 
deserted their leader before any action became necessary. Be- 
cause of this conspiracy many were put to death, among them 
a praetor, and several others, including Vinicianus and Caecina 
Paetus, committed suicide, while Scribonianus was killed by a 
common soldier.!? 

Despite the pardons and gifts given to the sons of those 
involved in the revolt of Scribonianus,!? though these had prob- 
ably like their fathers been condemned by the senatorial court,?? 
senatorial hostility was aroused and further attempts on the life 
of Claudius followed." The years between the revolt of Soerib- 
onianus and 47, when Annals XI recommences, account for a 
half of the known casualties among the senators of this reign.” 

It is surprising that Suetonius and Dio in recording the death 
of Cn. Pompeius Magnus * do not mention that his father M. 
Licinius Crassus Frugi?* and his mother Scribonia ?? were con- 
demned around the same time as he, and probably on the same 
charges.9 Doubtless the lost chapters of Tacitus were more 
explicit. There can, however, be little doubt that other senators 
too were involved in the downfall of this noble family, in which 


15 Dio, LX, 15, 2. 

1$ Suet., Claud., 35. 

17 Suet., Claud., 13, 2. 

1? Dio, LX, 15, 4-6; Pliny, Ep., III, 16. 

”» Dio, LX, 16, 2. 

*9 Dio, LX, 16, 3. 

?! Suet., Claud., 13. 

22 PIR, A 1925, C 1400, L 130, 327, P 477, 481, S 595, V 445. 

*3 Dio, LX, 29 (Epit); Suet, Claud., 27, 29; PUR. P 477. A. 
Momigliano in his " Osservazioni sulle fonti per la storia di Caligola, 
Claudio e Nerone? (Rendic. Acad. Linc., 1932, pp. 293-336), discusses, 
in particular, the sources of the three writers for “the period of 
Messalina ” (pp. 310 ff.). He suggests that Cluvius Rufus was the source 
of Suetonius and Dio for this period (p. 313) while Tacitus followed 
Aufidius Bassus or, less likely, Servilius Nonianus (p. 314). 

*4 PLR, T, 130. 

5 PIE, 8221. 

28 Ludus, 11 (a text which has been omitted at P.I.R., S 221). The 
history of the rest of this family is outlined in the artiele mentioned 
in n. 2. pp. 126-8. 
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the father had twice received the ornamenta triumphalia ?* and 
the mother, an ambitious woman and equally noble, had seen 
their son married to a daughter of the emperor.?5 In the British 
expedition in 48 father and son had been singled out for 
honour.?? 


In these years also the consulars Cornelius Lupus, Lusius 
Saturninus, and Pompeius Pedo were indicted by Suillius and 
lost their lives. To the accusations of Suillius, whom Nero 
later claimed to have acted independently of Claudius,** was also 
attributed the forcing of civil war upon Pomponius Secundus, 
which need not necessarily be interpreted as a part in the revolt 
of Seribonianus.?? 


Another conspiracy, about which we know little more than 
the names of the two chief conspirators, took place in 46. lt was 
that of Asinius Gallus and Statilius Corvinus, the grandsons 
of two great orators and important figures under Augustus.** 
Gallus, who had used freedmen and slaves of Claudius, was 
exiled. The fate of Corvinus is unknown. 


Asinius Celer, a brother of Gallus, was executed in this 
period.*® That he was punished thus for his part in his brother's 
conspiracy seems less likely than that a plot of one was the 
consequence of the other's condemnation. 


The poisoning of two prominent senators, Passienus Crispus, 
husband of Agrippina, and M. Vinicius, by Messalina, in 46, 
is also mentioned. In the case of Vinicius, though no political 


2T Suet., Claud., 17. He was probably the first governor of Mauretania 
(de Laet, Samenstelling, p. 248). 

38 Suet., Claud., 27; PIR., S 221. 

2 Dio, LX, 21, 5; Suet., Claud., 17. 

? Ludus, 13; Tac., Ann., XIII, 43, 3. The accusation of Pedo by 
Suillius is not mentioned but might be presumed. 

51 Tao, Ann., 43, 4. 

#2“ Senatorial Opposition,” n. 156. 

533 PY R2, A 1928; P.I.R., S 595. 

2t“ Senatorial Opposition," pp. 129-30. 

255 Dio, LX, 27, 5; Suet, Claud., 13. The freedmen were probably 
represented in the list of Apocol., 13: Myron, Harpocras, Ampheus, 
Pheronaetus. 

39 Ludus, 13, 5. 

5 PIR. P 109 (Schol. Juv., 4, 81); PIR., V 445 (Dio, LX, 27, 4). 
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motive is alluded to, it is highly probable that one may have 
existed.*? 

lt therefore appears that the years preceding the censorship 
of Claudius and Vitellius were more turbid than those which 
followed, in which—though the records are more complete— 
occurred the deaths of only two of the eighteen senators men- 
tioned earlier,?? L. Iunius Silanus in 49 and Statilius Taurus,?? 
brother of the conspirator of 46, in 58. The censorship itself 
was marked by the condemnation of Valerius Asiaticus *? and 
the conspiracy of C. Silius ** who perished along with the senator 
luneus Vergilianus.*? 

The familiarity of Claudius with the senators as individuals 
and the recurrence of anti-imperial feeling within certain 
families ** were doubtless such that for the most part the emperor 
was aware where trouble was most likely to arise. In the selec- 
tion of consular legati his foresight is seen. Of at least 23 
consular and 7 praetorian legates whom he appointed, all, as far 
as is known, remained loyal to him.** 

On the other hand, if we examine the list of 22 consules 
ordinari for this reign,‘ we find that no less than six lost 
their lives prematurely before the end of 54. It seems therefore 


35 He had aspired to the throne at the death of Gaius (Jos. Ant., 
XIX, 1, 4), and was probably related to Annius Vinicianus (*‘ Senatorial 
Opposition,” pp. 128-9). 

8° Note 5. 

© PLR., I 559; S 618. 

"PIR. V 25. 

** P.I.R., S 505. 

“3 PIR., I 462. 

t1 See n. 2. 

** De Laet, pp. 230 if. 

1942 A.D.: Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus II, C. Caecina 
Largus. 43: Ti. Claudius IIT, L. Vitellius II. 44: T. Statilius Taurus, 
C. Passienus Crispus II. 45: M. Vinicius II, T. Statilius Taurus 
Corvinus. 46: D. Valerius Asiaticus II, M. Iunius Silanus. 47: Ti. 
Claudius ITIT, L. Vitellius IIf. 48: A. Vitellius, L. Vipstanus Poplicola 
Messalla. 49: Q. Veranius, C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus. 50: C. 
Antistius Vetus II, ML Suillius Nerullinus. 51: Ti. Claudius V, Ser. 
Cornelius (Scipio) Salvidienus Orfitus. 52: Faustus Cornelius Sulla 
Felix, L. Salvius Otho Titianus, 53: D. lunius Silanus Torquatus, Q. 
Haterius Antoninus. 54: M. Acilius Aviola, M. Asinius Marcellus 
(Degrassi, Fasti Consolari, pp. 12-15). 
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unlikely that these were imperial candidates. How these magis- 
trates were in fact elected at this time is not certain. Tacitus 
says: de comitiis consularibus quae tum primum illo (Tiberio) 
principe ac deinceps fuere, vir quicquam firmare ausim, adeo 
diversa non modo apud auctores, sed in ipsius orationibus 
reperiuntur Destinatio by ihe senate is known in the reign 
of Tiberius.** Gaius restored the comitia to the people,** and 
what happened between the accession of Claudius and the gradual 
move towards general imperial control of the senatorial elec- 
tions *? is not attested; but by far the most likely view is that 
the senate continued to play an important part.** 

The six ill-starred ordinary consuls under Claudius held office 
not at various points during the 13 years of this reign, but in 
the three years 44, 45, and 46.9? The slight chances of such a 
coincidence suggest that some significance may be attached to 
the fact. In 42 Claudius became consul along with his friend, 
C. Caecina Largus, who was granted the unusual privilege of 
remaining in office for a whole year.?? This was the period of 
the revolt of Scribonianus. In the same year L. Vitellius, the 
most faithful eollaborator of Claudius, was eleeted as his col- 
league in the consulship for 43.5* Their punishment of the con- 
spirators, the more ruthless perhaps for disillusionment at the 
failure to achieve an entente with the senate, must have increased 
the general hostility of that body. Hence, like Scribonianus him- 
self and Vinicianus who had earlier been pardoned for his part 
in and following the murder of Gaius," the senatorial elec- 
tors abused the measure of independence conceded by Claudius 


*7 Ann. I, 81; but Furneaux (The Annals of Tacitus?, p. 286), followed 
by Tibiletti (Principe e Magistrati Repubblicani [Rome, 1953], p. 149, 
n. 4) maintains that deinceps does not refer to the practice of later 
emperors. 

*5 Dessau, J.L.S., 944; Tibiletti (op. cit., p. 111) suggests that it also 
occurred under Augustus. 

*? Dio, LIX, 9, 6; Suet., Gaius, 16, 2. 

59 Tibiletti, p. 203. 

51 Tibiletti, pp. 200-1. 

5? Degrassi, Fasti, pp. 12-13. 

*3 Degrassi, p. 12; Dio, LX, 10, 1. 

** Degrassi, p. 12. 

55 PRA, A 701. 
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by giving the consulship for the next three years to candidates 
whose loyalty to the emperor in most cases was at least doubtful. 
M. Vinicius,?* consul in 45, had been an aspirant to the imperial 
throne, like Valerius Asiaticus, consul in 46.57 In the consulship 
of the latter Vinicius was poisoned,*® while his colleague of 45, 
Statilius Taurus Corvinus, conspired against Claudius in the 
same year. Asiaticus was condemned not long afterwards; ** 
his colleague Silanus,9? whose brother was compelled to commit 
suicide at the beginning of 49,9? was poisoned in the same year 
as Claudius is alleged to have met a similar fate.9* The consuls 
of 44, T. Statilius Taurus, the brother of Corvinus, and Pas- 
sienus Crispus, stepfather of Nero,® both died unnatural deaths 
before the close of the reign. OC. Silius," himself the son of a 
conspirator under Tiberius,’ was consul designatus in 47 and 
48, the year of his execution.9? 

From the incidence of conspiracies in the years before 47, 
coupled with this feature of the consular elections, it seems that 
this was a period in which Claudius was forced to conclude 
that his conciliatory policy in senatorial relations, just as in 
administration, having had no effect, stricter control was neces- 
sary. Hence in 47 Valerius Asiaticus was tried in the palace, 
not in the senate. Claudius, and Vitellius, his colleague of 
four years earlier, not only reassumed the consulship,” but 
revived the censorship." They revised the list of senators ** and, 


59 PLR., V 445. 

"PA. W- 25. 

55 Dio, LX, 27. 

5° DIR. S 599. 

e PIR. S 595; Suet, Claud., 13. 

t Tac., Ann., XI, 3. 

€" PLR 1 853. 

es P.I.R., I 559. 

8t Tac., Ann., XIII, 1. 

PIR. S 618; P.I.R., P 109. 

ee PIR., S 505. 

et P.E.R., S 507. 

88 Tac., Ann., XI, 27-35. 

8° Tac., Ann., XI, 2. 

7° Degrassi, p. 13. 

71 Tac., Ann., XI, 13. 

Ann, XI, 23 and 25; Dio, LX, 29, 1 (cf. Jerome, Epist., 52, 7, 3); 
ef. Ann., XII, 52 (52 A.D.). 
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more important, increased the imperial party within the senate 
by adleetions.'? The second consulship together of Claudius 
and Vitellius also marks a definite change as regards the election 
of consuls. No consul, ordinary or suffect, appointed in the seven 
years after 47 is known to have been hostile to Claudius. In 48 
the sons of Vitellius received their first consulships, one as 
suffectus.™ In 50 Antistius Vetus, whose replacement of Asiati- 
cus in 46 had marked a turning point, became consul again 
along with the son of the advocate Suillius who had prosecuted 
so many eonspirators.*? 

In 52 Claudius’ son-in-law, Sulla Felix,'^ was consul together 
with a son of L. Salvius Otho," to whose loyalty the emperor was 
indebted. Suetonius implies that at the end of the reign the 
emperor had control of consular appointments.'* 

From this reign onwards imperial control over the senate 
becomes more obvious along with the servility of that body. The 
champions of senatorial independence wasted away in futile 
uninspired conspiracy. They were replaced by imperial candi- 
dates and their influence by imperial authority. This transition 
from the Augustan to the Flavian senate is nowhere more marked 
than under Claudius. 
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78 See Momigliano, pp. 44-5. 

74 Degrassi, p. 14. 

'5PJI 2, A 773, P.I.R., S 699, 700. 

78 PLR, C 1464, 

7 PIR., S 111, 107; Suet., Otho, 1. 

79 Suet. Claud., 46. It seems likely that even before this reign 
destinatio by the emperors, or what virtually amounted to that, was not 
unknown (Tibiletti, pp. 97-8, 115-16, 123, 149). 


EXTEMPORANEOUS ELEMENTS IN CERTAIN 
ORATIONS AND THE PROOEMIA OF 
DEMOSTHEN ES. 


In four previous studies! I have discusssed the question of 
improvisation in those orations which Demosthenes wrote for 
delivery by himself. In the present paper I shall deal with 
examples of extemporization which appear in the remaining ora- 
tions ° of the Demosthenes corpus, including the prooemia. The 
orations, of course, were composed by Demosthenes or some con- 
temporary logograph for use by clients. Consequently I am 
dealing here with both genuine and simulated extemporization. 
The existence and preservation of the former in these orations 
are difficult to explain. These clients were not great orators, 
and therefore they had sought the help of a speech-writer in 
the first place, from whose words they would not be likely to 
deviate unnecessarily. Furthermore, there was no clerk-of-court 
who kept an accurate record of the proceedings from which any 
departure from the prepared speech could readily be detected. 
Finally, without some good reason, a logograph would hardly 
have revised his written speech in such detail as to include a 
few random and insignificant remarks of his client. Forensic 
oratory had an ephemeral purpose: to win the suit in court. A 
winning speech did not need revision, and a losing speech could 
not profit from it, when once the dieasts had cast their ballots. 
Nevertheless, in a few instances seemingly genuine extemporiza- 
tion appears in some of these orations. Let us look at these 
examples. 


I. Genuine Extemporization 


In the oration Against Phaenippus (XLII), the following 
statements occur: 


*Ci. T. A. P. A, LXXVIII (1947), pp. 69-76; ibid., LXXXI (1950), 
pp. 9-15; ibid., LXXXIII (1952), pp. 164-71; C.P., L (1955), pp. 191-3. 

*'The spurious speeches are included, for my interest is not only in 
Demosthenes! use of extemporization, whether genuine or simulated, but 
also in the general employment of it by any logograph at the close of 
the Golden Age of Attic Oratory. 
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82. “... (he brought the inventory to me) only two or three 
days before the suit was introduced into court." 
814. *... he gave me the paper just recently. 


37 3 


In this suit the inventory of the property of the two contestants 
was the all-important consideration, on which the disposition of 
the whole case depended. In view of the fact that §§ 26-9 deal 
exclusively with the inventory, it is obvious that they had to be 
prepared hastily, or spoken altogether impromptu, and then be 
inserted in the revised speech prior to its publication. 

In the oration concerning the Naval Crown (LI),* several 
passages suggest their spontaneous origin, as follows: 


$1. “. . . only Cephisodotus has spoken for me, but many 
copleaders have appeared for them.” This is a statement of 
fact, which could have been made only upon observation after 
the trial had gotten well under way. 


§ 3. At this point Apollodorus complains that his opponents 
have failed to show that they were worthy of the crown, and, 
instead, have heaped abuse upon him. This remark reveals that 
Apollodorus had accurate knowledge of the general character of 
his opponents’ speech delivered before the Council of the Five 
Hundred, where this suit was being tried. This knowledge 
could have been gained only at the trial itself, as the opponents 
would hardly have been so stupid as to divulge their plan of 
attack to their foe beforehand. On the contrary, they doubtless 
made every effort to conceal their line of argument and to take 
full advantage of the element of surprise. 


§9. Apollodorus points out that his opponents, instead of show- 
ing fear before the court, directed their harangue against others, 
and demanded crowns for themselves. This, too, appears to be 
an observation of what had just previously happened in the 
court-room. Apparently this matter irked Apollodorus, for, al- 
though he had already complained about it in §3, he returns 
to it here. 


s The Greek word which I have translated “ just recently " is mpwyy. 
Of course, it may also mean “ the day before yesterday." 

* This oration is sometimes believed to be spurious, owing to the fact 
that it omits names and circumstances. I prefer to follow Blass, who 
considers it genuine, although the matter is unimportant for present 
purposes. 
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§16. “It is right that I should say something about their 
copleaders." These remarks continue through $20, and may 
well be an extemporization, in view of the fact that the number 
and the identity of the copleaders would not necessarily be 
known prior to their appearance at the trial. This passage harks 
back to 8 1, where attention has already been called to the many 
copleaders of the opposition. 


Additional evidence of Apollodorus! ability to speak extem- 
poraneously may be found in the oration Against Nicostratus 
(LIII), 818. Here, in referring to an earlier suit, the speaker 
says that the dieasts were inclined to vote the death-penalty. He 
adds: “I begged them to do nothing of the sort on my account.” 
Whatever entreaty Apollodorus may have directed toward the 
dicasts in behalf of his opponent on that earlier occasion surely 
was inspired by the situation of the moment, and was, accord- 
ingly, wholly impromptu. Again, in the oration Against Stepha- 
nus II (XLVI), §2, Apollodorus says: “ The fact that nowhere 
in so long a speech he furnished witnesses . . . you observed as 
well as J did.” Such statement, of course, could have been 
made with certainty only after the opponent had delivered his 
speech. Perhaps we should not be too greatly surprised at Apol- 
lodorus’ ability as a speaker in view of the social and economic 
advantages which he, the banker’s son, enjoyed, and the experi- 
ence he gained in the court-room from the litigation involving 
Phormio, Stephanus, Polycles, the naval crown, Callippus, and 
Nicostratus. 

Only one more example of possibly genuine improvisation 
remains to be presented. In the oration Against Androtion 
(XXII), 83, we read: “T shall relate briefly those matters 
which Euktemon seemed to me to omit.” In this suit Euktemon 
was the first speaker. The quoted words are intended to be a 
direct reference to his speech; they reveal a knowledge of its 
contents. Of course, the possibility exists that the second speaker 
had access to his colleague’s prepared manuscript prior to the 
trial, but the ancients do not appear to have collaborated to such 
a degree. When two men pleaded conjointly, the extent of their 
coöperation probably consisted merely of an agreement as to 
which aspects of a suit each partner should treat, such as the 
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law which was involved, the facts of the case, or the quality of 
the opponent’s character.” 

Perhaps Demosthenes’ observation in the oration Against 
Eubuldes (LVII), $11 deserves to be recorded here. At any 
rate, the orator remarks that at the revision of the citizens-list, 
Eubulides had spoken against him with a loud voice óoep kai vov. 
Although these words are a direct reference to the manner in 
whieh the opponent had just previously delivered his speech, 
they may well have have been written in advance by way of 
antieipation. After all, Eubulides was not likely to change his 
accustomed manner of speaking overnight. Nevertheless any 
reference to a situation of the moment gives the passage in 
which it occurs a slightly extemporaneous tinge. 


II. Simulated Extemporization 


The only importance that may properly be attached to simu- 
lated extemporization in the orations written for the use of 
clients by Demosthenes, in his capacity as logograph, and by 
others of this ilk, is the fact that they deemed it necessary to 
employ it at all. The passages themselves are inherently insig- 
nificant, and seem to follow set patterns, which become almost 
stereotyped. I shall set down several examples in the attempt 
to illustrate my view. 

First, there is the pretense that a new idea has just occurred 
to the speaker, as when a litigant? asserts that he wishes to 
touch on a point “which just came to his mind while he was 
speaking of these matters." In another oration’ we find a simi- 
lar expression: “for this has just now come to my mind.” At 
other times a speaker may say, honestly or falsely, that his 
opponent has suddenly changed his story, and he may thereby 


5 Such, at any rate, the arrangement appears to bave been when 
Lyeurgus and Demosthenes combined their talents and efforts in the 
prosecution of Aristogiton. The former dealt primarily with the law 
and the evidence; the latter, with the nature of the offense and the base 
character of Aristogiton. Cf. my remarks on this suit in 7.A.P.A., 
LXXXIII (1952), pp. 167-9. 

5 Vs. Timocrates (XXIV), 122. The original words are: 8 nera£U Aéyur 
wepl rovrwr évebuphOyy. 

* Vs, Boeotus II (XL), 58: dprlws yap kai rovro åveuvýoðnv. It may 
be noted that the remainder of this section deals with this point. 
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imply that a new situation has been created which must be dealt 
with on the spur of the moment. We read, for example: “In 
the beginning this fellow never made this statement, which he 
now makes.” * Similarly we encounter the words: “Now he 
says otherwise.” ° Such situations doubtless aroused sympathy 
for the speaker on the part of the jury. 

Again, it was convenient to make references to the amount of 
water left in the clock appear to be observations of the moment. 
On one occasion !? a speaker asks the clerk-of-court to read cer- 
tain depositions on the base character of his opponents, for, as 
he maintains, “there would not be water enough left for me 
to relate this matter in a speech.” Another litigant” says: 
* Jf the water permits, ... I shall reveal the injustice and the 
falsehood of the arguments of our opponents.” Such remarks 
are quite unnecessary, as the amount of water for each suit was 
specifically allotted beforehand, and litigants were expected to 
prepare their speeches accordingly. 

A third device for imparting an aura of spontaneity to a 
speech consisted of a feigned uncertainty on the part of the 
speaker concerning the documents which he himself had placed 
in the evidence at the preliminary hearing. This oratorical de- 
vice is exploited most fully in the oration against Aristocrates 
(XXIII), as follows: § 82, “Is there still some law remaining? 
Show me. Here is one. Read it.” 887, “ Read the next law. 
Or are these all there are?” $161, “ Read from another letter, 
after you have shown it to me.” $162, “Read only this one 
more letter for me, and let the rest go.” This is a genuine ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, a master in the handling of evidence. Such 
blind groping about as appears in this oration can hardly be 
anything else than a deliberately planned trick. 

A fourth device, quite similar to the one just described, con- 
sists of a pretension on the part of the speaker that he possesses 
a vast amount of information, or material, from which he will 
pick more or less at random an item or two for presentation to 
the court. In fact, however, these few morsels are probably all 
he has to offer. This is a trick familiar to any debater, the trick 


8 Vs, Phormio (XXXIV), 12. 

? Vs. Callicles (LV), 9. 

1? Fs. Euergus and Mnesibulus (XLVII), 82. 
1i Ys, Leochares (XLIV), 45, 
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of saying “for instance," when he actually can think of only 
one instance. We read: ^I could give many reasons . . . but 
I shall say what is most ready at hand." ?? Again, “ Gentlemen 
of the jury, although I could mention many dreadful acts, 
whieh this man has eommitted against me and some of you, I 
am compelled to pass over them, because there is but little water 
left for me." !? As a matter of fact, if the present form of the 
oration is a irue guide, the speaker had about one third of his 
water left at this point. 

Finally, in those orations which were written for delivery by 
himself, Demosthenes ** occasionally employed a parenthetical 
statement, as if an idea had suddenly come to his mind, while 
he was on the platform. Apparently this device pleased him and 
proved to be effective, for he employed it also in an oration 
written for one of his clients." He writes: “The young son 
of Telestus—I am unable to relate his name.” It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that Demosthenes, while engaged in writing 
the speech, could easily have learned the boy's name by the 
simple expedient of inquiring among his acquaintances. 

In my previous studies I have attempted to show that Demos- 
thenes could, and did, speak extemporaneously in speeches de- 
livered by himself. This was to be expected of a man, who, 
according to Eratosthenes,!9 occasionally lost his self-control and 
seemed to speak in a frenzy. This characteristic, however, does 
not explain the traces of extemporization which appear in the 
speeches written for clients by Demosthenes, and, of course, it 
pertains in no way to other logographs. That explanation must 
be sought and, in my opinion, can be found elsewhere. The 
Athenians were always suspicious of the expert, especially in the 
realm of rhetoric. The juries, which consisted of a large and 
representative body of Athenians, shared this suspicion in the 
court-room. A good logograph, therefore, had to create the im- 
pression that his client was delivering a speech of his own 
making. Perhaps what the Greeks called ĝos was the most 
effective device in achieving this end, but an atmosphere of im- 


12 Vs. Aristocrates (XXIII), 111. 

13 Ys, Boeotus II (XL), 38. 

14 E.g., De Pals. Legat. (XIX), 44; 113. 
15 Vs, Androtion (XXII), 60, 

15 Plut., Demos., 10, 
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provisation was by no means a negligible factor. Lysias, of 
course, was the great master in merging his own personality with 
that of his client, but all logographs, including Demosthenes, 
had to possess this ability to a degree, in order to achieve success 
in their profession. Simulated extemporization was, indeed, 
another method whereby Demosthenes and other logographs 
could partially eloak their identity. Genuine extemporization, of 
course, could survive to this day only in such instances where 
the logograph inserted it in his revised speech, which was turned 
over for publieation. Why would a logograph go to this trouble? 
Probably to make his oration appear more realistic and dramatic, 
and thereby aequire à more profound reader appeal. Professor 
Werner Jaeger ** is unquestionably right, when he makes the 
following astute observation: “Um die Wende des V. zum IV. 
Jahrhundert, wo die lebendige Produktion des Dramas zu ver- 
siegen anfing, entstand in der veröffentlichten Gerichtsrede eine 
ganz neue Form dramatischer Unterhaltungsliteratur, die sich 
in höchst realistischer Lebensnihe bewegte. Man hat neben dem 
Zweck der Reklame, den diese Veróffentlichungen für den Logo- 
graphen hatten, viel zu wenig ihre Bedeutung als begehrter 
Unterhaltungsartikel gewürdigt.” 


III. Prooemia 


The Prooemia are included in all the ancient manuscripts of 
Demosthenes that have come down to us, and they have been 
regarded as genuine by most ancient and modern scholars. The 
original purpose of their composition, however, has remained 
obscure. Possibly they were written as mere practice-exercises ; 
on the other hand, they may have been eomposed with a view 
to ready use, when the occasion demanded. Be that as it may, 
only two of them reappear in the extant orations of Demos- 


17 Of. Werner Jaeger, Demosthenes (Berlin, 1939), p. 35: “Er (der 
Logograph) hatte überhaupt nicht als Person für einen Mandaten, der 
ihm seine Sache anvertraute, Stellung zu nehmen, sondern umgekehrt 
sich völlig auszuléschen und zum Schreibgriffel dessen zu machen, aus 
dessen Mund er sprach. Die besondere Fühigkeit, auf die es dabei ankam 
und die schon Lysias bis zur Meisterschaft ausgebildet hatte, war die 
Ethopoiie, das heisst die bis zur höchsten Virtuositüt ausgebildete Kunst 
der Charaeterzeiehnung des fremden Sprechers in den Worten, die man 
ihm lieh." 

15 Op. cit., p. 36. 
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thenes: Prooemium I, 1 is found in the First Philippic, and, 
with slight alterations, no. 7 is identical with the first two sec- 
tions of On the Symmories. Too brief to merit consideration 
are the opening snatches of nos. 30 and 35, which recur in On 
the Chersonese, and the trite formula of no. 6, which appears 
again in the Third Philippic. These traditional expressions 
betray their origin, namely, the ever-popular handbook of rhet- 
oric. As to simulated improvisation, there is a good deal of it in 
the Prooemia, but, alas, it, too, consists mainly of stereotyped 
patterns, as we shall see in the following paragraphs. 

In the first place, there are references to the imaginary 
speakers who have appeared on the platform before Demosthenes. 
For example, VI, 1-2: |... Your speakers accuse and revile 
one another. ... I shall do nothing in imitation of these men.” !? 
Praise of the past and hopes for the future doubtless were stock 
topics. Demosthenes was ready for them with the following 
general statements: 7° “ O Athenians, great and glorious are the 
hopes of the previous speakers”; “ Men of Athens, those who 
praise your ancestors seem to me to utter flattery, and not to 
do what is beneficial to those whom they extol.” Slightly more 
specific is the following reference:?' “If the speeches about 
you had been made before any other people, I do not think that 
the ambassadors would have deceived them so easily, nor that 
the hearers would have tolerated many of the things said... . 
They have employed you as hearers against your own interest.” 

In the second place, Demosthenes is ready with the promise 
to oppose other speakers:?? “ Men of Athens, I have risen, 
because I do not hold the same opinions as some of those who 
have spoken”; or “ Since I see that some of you hold the same 
opinion that I hold, I shall try to persuade the opposition.” This 
promise of opposition takes various other forms,” but the de- 
tails are not significant for present purposes. 

In the third place, simulated observations of the moment were 
carefully prepared beforehand by Demosthenes, as follows: ** 


1? For similar sentiments see VIII, 1; XXI, 1; XLVI, 1. 
20 Cf, XXVII, 1; VII, 1. 

22 Of, X XIV, 2. 

9? Cf. IX, 1; X XXVI, 2, 

23 Of, XIII, 1; XXII, 3; XXXII, 4; X XXVI, 2. 

“Cf. V, 1; LITI, 1. 
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“Men of Athens, I see it is perfectly evident, which speeches 
you hear with pleasure, and which you do not hear with the 
same disposition." Again: “ Men of Athens, the usual slander 
and confusion . . . have arisen now, too, on the part of the 
same men, as always." Demosthenes appears to have been fond 
of this device, for he employs it somewhat frequently.” 

In the fourth place, a parenthetical statement often creates 
the impression of extemporaneousness. Consider, for example, 
the following passage: 7° * I do not think that you are inferior to 
the Thebans by nature (for, in that ease, I should be mad), 
but that you are less well prepared." On two other occasions 
Demosthenes employs this device in the Prooemia.?' 

Finally, isolated instances of the use of two rhetorical tricks, 
caleulated to produce an atmosphere of spontaneity, may be 
pointed out. First, there is the prayer for inspiration from the 
gods,’ reminiscent, for example, of Homer’s invocation to the 
muse: “JI pray the gods that those things which are destined 
to be of advantage to the city and to me may come into my 
mind fo utter." 'The implieation, of course, is that the speaker 
has not satisfactorily worked out his ideas beforehand, and that 
he must rely on the inspiration of the moment. In the second 
place, there is the pretended desire to consult with his audi- 
ence: 7° “Men of Athens, I have come forward to consult with 
you, whether it is necessary for me to speak or not.” Such 
consultation, indeed, would be wholly impromptu. If a speech 
followed this consultation (and in Demosthenes’ case it probably 
would), the impression would be strong that the speech, too, was 
largely improvised. For what orator (except Demosthenes) 
would carefully prepare a speech beforehand, if he did not even 
know whether or not he was destined to speak? It is a clever 
stratagem, and I am surprised that Demosthenes did not use 
it more frequently. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the fact that there 
exist today fifty-six Prooemia of Demosthenes. In the foregoing 


28 Add to the two quoted examples the following passages: I, 1; XXIX, 
1; XXXIV, 3; LI, 1. 

*6 Cf. XLV, 4. 

27 Of, XXXV, 1 and L, 3. 

28 Cf, X XV, 3. 

2 Cf. XIX, 1. 
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study I have quoted from or cited twenty-five of them. In other 
words, I have, in my opinion, found attempts to create an im- 
pression of spontaneity in almost half of them. This is not 
strange, for these compositions represent introductions to publie 
speeches, and especially in bouleutie oratory the extemporaneous 
element, whether genuine or spontaneous does not matter, might 
be expected to bulk large. The necessity to speak often arose 
suddenly and unexpectedly; for example, when Elatea fell, the 
sad news reached Athens after dusk; the senate was convened 
at dawn the next day; Demosthenes spoke. Similarly, when 
the terms of peace between Philip and Athens had been tampered 
with by Aeschines and his friends, Demosthenes was obliged to 
jump up at once, and try to refute Aeschines! Furthermore, 
in all deliberations concerning publie policy, the course and 
nature of the argumentation cannot be predicted in detail. Pro- 
posals and their supporting speeches can be prepared beforehand, 
but the rebuttal of previously unknown measures with their cor- 
roborating arguments defies prior preparation, at least, in detail. 
Demosthenes seems to have held the theory that a good public 
speech must contain, or, at least, seem to contain, a spontaneous 
element; hence, he inserted a generous portion of it in his 
Prooemia. But a paradox confronts us: as I have shown before, 
Demosthenes makes very little use of the Prooemia, and further- 
more, his great bouleutic speeches reveal hardly a trace of extem- 
poraneousness. This situation may have been brought about by 
a careful revision of his speeches before publication. Or, perhaps, 
Demosthenes’ practice simply did not square with his theory. 


ALFRED P. DORJAEN. 
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3 The details of this situation may be found in De Corona (XVIII), 
169-73. 

31 On this occasion Demosthenes was not granted a hearing, but the 
important point is that he was willing to speak without any preparation 
at all. Cf. De Fals. Legat. (XIX), 45. 


A NOTE ON THE NUMBER OF ISOCRATES’ PUPILS. 


Professor Marrou +? has recently raised the question of the 
number of pupils in the classroom of Isocrates. It is a question 
of some importance in evaluating the teaching methods of Iso- 
crates, who occupies a key position in the history of rhetoric as 
education; for example is it likely that, as a general method of 
instruetion for only five or six pupils, Isocrates would have 
“favoured the formal lecture??? It is also a question not 
beyond dispute; for our main evidence is the statement in the 
life of Isocrates by pseudo-Plutareh (887 C) that Isocrates had 
about a hundred pupils (eis éxaróv). Does this mean a hundred 
at a time, as Freeman believes,? or a hundred in his lifetime, as 
Marrou supposes? 1f the latter—which, Marrou argues, would 
imply a maximum attendance of only nine pupils at any one 
time *—by what right does Isocrates claim in the Antidosis (41) 
to have more pupils than all the other schools together—yo 8€ 
mAcious elÀgós Ñ} otpravres of mepi Tiv d$uXocoíay SiarpiBovres? 
While bearing in mind the danger of arguing from statistics of 
ancient incomes, I suggest that a clear answer to these questions 
may be found that way. 

We know that Isocrates’ course lasted up to four years (Antid., 
87)—presumably better pupils could complete it sooner. We 
know that he charged a flat fee of one thousand drachmae 
(“ Plutarch,” Vit. Isoc.; Demosthenes, Or. XXXV, 15, 42). 
“Plutarch ” says that Isocrates never charged Athenian citi- 
zens—but earlier he tells the story of Demosthenes being turned 
away for lack of the full 1,000 dr.; and the quotations from 
Demosthenes, Or. XXXV clearly suggest that Athenians were 


1H. I. Marrou, L'histoire de l'éducation dans Pantiquité (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1950), pp. 129, 491. 

2T. J. Haarhoff, on “Education” in Ozford Classical Dictionary 
(Oxford, 1949), p. 306. I hold the point of view, in the light of Iso- 
crates’ Philip, 4, 17-23 and Panathenaicus, 200 ff., that Isocrates’ teach- 
ing method was much closer to the modern seminar method, 

SK. J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (Macmillan, 1912), p. 191: “Soon 
after the opening of his school he had a hundred pupils.” 

* Marrou, op. cit., p. 129: “Le nombre d'éléves présents n'a jamais 
du dépasser le chiffre maximum de neuf." 
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charged. “ Plutarch’s” story is repeated by an anonymous biog- 
rapher (see Jebb).5 “ Cyprianus takes this statement as literally 
true, and refers, in support of it, to the language of Isocrates 
himself in Antid. 39, 146, 164” (Jebb, loc. cit.). Antid. 146 
and 164 only say that he received money from foreigners, with 
no further implications; Antid. 39 says (speaking of other 
sophists): ékeí(vovs piv dy eüpoire map’ Upiv póvots xpuuariteaÜ0a, 
Suvapevous el S'GAAoGE mot wAciceay, evdceis av Óvras ry kaÜ' fuépav, 
épol O€ Tas eùropias, mept dy otros peLdvws cipyxev, ELwHevy dmácas 
yeyernpéevas. This áméácas might well be a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion; in any ease, as Jebb remarks: “ These passages say merely 
(1) that Isocrates did not live, like the forensic rhetoricians, on 
the law suits of his fellow-citizens; and (ii) that his wealth 
came chiefly from the gifts of foreigners." ebmopío has the mean- 
ing not of mere sufficiency but abundance. 

If the course lasts up to four years at a flat fee of 1,000 dr. 
that is a minimum of 250 dr. per annum. Marrou * allows Iso- 
crates fifty-five years of teaching from 393 to 338; I feel this 
may be a little generous, for Isocrates served an indefinite period 
as secretary to 'Timotheus, and again was seriously ill for 
the last three or four years of his life; * therefore I suggest that 
Isocrates had fifty years of teaching. If “soon after the open- 
ing of his school he had a hundred pupils” and maintained 
this average, that means an intake of not less than 25 pupils a 
year for 50 years—1,250 pupils, each paying 1,000 dr., a total 
income of 1,250,000 dr., which is over 208 talents; an annual 
income of 100 x 250, or 25,000 dr., which is over 4 talents. (A 
lower-middle class income in Athens in the fourth century was 
about 540 dr. p.a.).° Is it likely that Isocrates would have 
quibbled about the cost of a trierarchy, reckoned in Demosthenes’ 
time at 40 minae, or 4,000 dr.—and usually shared between 
two? 9 

If on the other hand Isocrates had a total of 100 pupils his 
total income for life would have been 100,000 dr. ox 2,000 dr. 


5 R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators, II (London, 1876), p. 28, note 3. 
* Marrou, op. cit., p. 481. 

? * Plutarch," Life of Isocrates, 9. 

8 Isocrates, Panathenaicus, 267-8. 

*G. Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (Kegan Paul, 1926), p. 236. 
19 Cf, Demosthenes, Jn Meidiam, 80, 154. 
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p. a. approximately—over three times as much as a lower-middle 
class income, but not so much as to preclude any objection, on 
grounds of insufficient property, to a challenge of antidosis. At 
the same time, he would be able to afford his previous trierarchies 
and his place on the Symmories (see Antid., 145)—the more so 
because of the gift of 20 talents from Nicocles for the encomium 
on Evagoras and the talent from Timotheus for his services as 
Secretary (both mentioned by “ Plutarch”). These two gifts 
alone would total 126,000 dr. and outweigh his life’s earnings 
from fees— thus justifying his claim to get most of his income 
from foreign gifts; whereas they would not approach the 208 
talents postulated by Freeman’s supposition—and gifts which 
more than doubled that income would make Isocrates a figure 
of fable. Nicias and Callias, both renowned as rich men, “ had 
been supposed to be worth 100 and 200 talents.” ** Pasion the 
banker left 70 talents at his death—-while Isocrates, who devoted 
his life, not to money-making like these men, but to school- 
teaching, is reckoned to have made 416 or more! Isocrates him- 
self is at pains to refute the rumour of his excessive wealth 
(An£id., 154-66) ; and the evidence he gives, especially his com- 
parison with Gorgias of Leontini (Antid., 155, 156, 158), sup- 
ports the view that he was prosperous without being inordinately 
wealthy. Had he been in the class of Nicias or Callias, it seems 
likely that this extraordinary wealth from teaching would have 
made his name proverbial in antiquity; I am not aware of anv 
such reference to Isocrates. 

I conclude therefore that Isocrates had about a hundred 
pupils in his lifetime, about six at any one time. But if this 
is correct, how can he claim to have more than all the others 
together? He uses the perfect participle eA«$ós—that is, he 
claims “to have had” more pupils than all the rest. The date 
of the Antidosis is about 353; he had then been teaching for 
approximately 35 years, and would have had approximately 70 
pupils. He had the advantages of longevity and a fixed abode, 
and thus might have had more pupils in his time at Athens 
than all the other sophists then practising in Athens had had 
in Alhens. Even if the claim is somewhat exaggerated, the 
number of pupils that attended the sophists must be far less 


u T. R. Glover, From Pericles to Philip (Methuen, 1917), p. 322. 
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than the crowds who are often pictured flocking about them. 
“Plutarch ” says that Isocrates had nine pupils in his school 
in Chios; and in Antidosis, 93-4, when Isocrates speaks of the 
first years of his school in Athens and mentions his first pupils 
by name, he says three first “began to associate with me, and 
after them ” five other names. 

This suggests the question—how many pupils did any fifth 
or fourth-century sophist have? Some modern writers in treat- 
ing of the sophists and their impact on Athens convey a picture 
of crowds of young men thronging about these masters—a pic- 
ture derived ultimately from the dialogues of Plato. The scenes 
Plato provides are not scenes of fixed schools or courses but of 
random popular gatherings to listen to Socrates or some of the 
sophists; yet even such large assemblies as that at Callias’ house 
in the Protagoras or Cephalus’ house in the Republic do not 
suggest great crowds. At Cephalus’, eleven people are mentioned 
by name “and some others” (Republic, I, 327-8) ; at Callas, 
the crowd is larger—possibly twenty people are promenading 
with Protagoras, about ten are listening to Hippias, and another 
ten to Prodieus (these numbers are only rough estimates from 
the names and comments Plato provides) ; but this again is not a 
large crowd considering that the occasion was “open house” 
with the three most brilliant sophists of the day present. I 
would consider that the average sophist was doing well to have 
half a dozen regular fee-paying pupils. 


R. JOHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


REVIEWS. 


Inez Scott RvsERG. Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art. 
Rome, American Academy in Rome, 1955. Pp. xvi + 227; 67 
pls. (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. XXII.) 


No single review ean give the attention due to all aspects of this 
important study. There is hardly a theme of art more specifically 
Roman, nor one the investigation of which involves more capital 
monuments of the Roman period, than the rites of the state religion. 
By the very nature of its subject this book was committed to pre- 
senting a cross-section through the entire history of Roman art. 
Monuments ranging from the sixth century B.C. to the age of 
Constantine had to be collected and examined. Their subject matters 
had to be established or re-checked; and their stylistie interpretations 
had to be carried to a point where the mere sequence of monu- 
ments becomes plausible as an art-historical continuity in evolution. 

Let it be said at once that in all three respects Mrs. Ryberg’s book 
signifies a decisive step forward. One can hardly find fault with her 
selection of monuments admitted, though one may ask why some 
others were left out.1 The presentation is lucid and methodical, and 
the widely scattered materials together with their no less dispersed 
bibliographies have been assembled with more than usual eare and 
circumspection. Throughout the author speaks with the authority 
of one long familiar with her subject. A study of so broad a scope 
is bound to exercise a strong effect on all our Roman studies. From 
this collection and critical re-examination of a body of monuments 
related by subject matter and iconography, a new context of history 
may well be said to arise. Not often has the coherence of Roman 
art been made so apparent, in one of ifs major manifestations. 

It would be tempting to take up the diseussion of this book on the 
level of detail. But as it is clearly impossible to do so exhaustively, 
an even better purpose may be served by surveying briefly the 
general results, as they have presented themselves to this reader. 
First of all this is an iconographical study. As iconography it deals 
with a theme of dual scope, arising from a fusion of ideas with 
forms of art. Yet our grasp of the political and religious mentality 
underlying Roman art still is far from secure. The hard facts of 
history can rarely be wrested from the monuments alone, because 
often the images of art leave too much leeway for interpretation. 
For this very reason they can be expected to offer a vehicle for the 
communication of ideas of a more general scope. But the ideas of 
the past must be learned at the expense of our own preconceived 


1Cf. the list of additions proposed by C. Vermeule, A.J. A. LXI 
(1957), pp. 114ff., which also illustrates the difficulty of deciding 
whether or not a certain ritual concerns the “state religion.” For the 
latter criterion, see my remarks below, p. 304. As the term is not 
sufficiently self-explanatory, an explanation of its limitations seems re- 
quired in order to account for the exclusion of monuments which repre- 
sent ritual] but, perhaps, not “state religion." 
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concepts, and their scholarly restoration from Roman monuments 
has proved an especially laborious and difficult process. In spite 
of all previous efforts, the interpretation of many key-monuments 
of Roman art has remained surprisingly uncertain. Nor can a survey 
such as this give a final answer to all these questions. However, it 
ean show where we stand with regard to them: not the least of the 
methodical virtues for which the author ought to be commended is 
that she never dodges a question. 

Moreover it appears from her findings that a stricter application 
of the iconographical method can indeed be helpful towards a solu- 
tion of many of these problems. It was a correct idea to begin the 
investigation with the two introductory chapters on pre-Roman art, 
though both had to be brief; the Etruscan material especially would 
require more explicit discussion (pp. 6ff.). For these early monu- 
ments formed the grammar and syntax-structures, as it were, of the 
later Roman reliefs. At present, two fundamental conclusions can 
be drawn from these materials, One concerns the fact that repre- 
sentations of ritual acts have formed part and parcel of Italian art, 
ever since the archaic period. This domestic tradition conformed 
with Greek habits sometimes but not always; indeed it started in the 
outlying parts of Etruria, in the workshops of Chiusi and the 
Bologna *"situlae." The other conelusion concerns the topies repre- 
sented, of which there are four: processions, games, banquets and, 
if the testimony of the “sedia Corsini” is admitted (pp. 9 f.), sacri- 
fiees. All four appear in the archaic monuments, usually contained 
in friezes without definite separations between one action and 
another. Subsequently these topics grew into separate themes of 
representation, but a tendency to merge two or more of them in 
one composition remained a heritage of Roman art. The latter point 
is of crucial importance for the interpretation of many Roman monu- 
ments in which two of these themes eame to prominence: sacrifices 
and processions. 

As the book proeceds a certain shift of emphasis becomes apparent 
in its orientation. The first part, up to and including ch. VI, is 
mostly arranged chronologically; the second, from ch. VII onwards, 
typologieally. One can perceive reasons for this methodical bifo- 
calism, but one may also ask what the result would have been, had 
a more uniformly typological arrangement been adopted. Thus the 
so-called base of Ahenobarbus in Paris (pp. 28 ff.) might well have 
been classified with the other “suovetaurilia” to which a chapter 
was devoted, starting on pp. 104ff. In turn the “ suovetaurilia " 
eonstitute a special ease of the larger category “sacrifices.” This is 
important because the base of Ahenobarbus if placed in its proper 
context at once reveals its peculiar, transitional character between 
two stylistie periods. Saerifieer and “ praesens deus "—the latter a 
very Hellenistic looking Mars—stand on either side of the altar in 
frontal postures such as pre-Augustan reliefs, both Etrusean and 
Roman, often employed in scenes of this kind (cf. author, fig. 10). 
The interesting fact is that Augustan art in its official manifesta- 
tions tended to discontinue both the representation of the “ praesens 
deus" in sacrificial scenes and the frontal posture of the priest; 
though the latter survived in popular art, again to become the rule 
at a later time. The omission of the “ praesens deus ” probably indi- 
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cates the return to an earlier Italian, more realistic and factual, con- 
eept of the ritual as a strictly human action. Similarly the priest is 
supposed to attend to his business and not look away from it. Both 
eorreetions are exemplified by the next speeimen in this series, the 
crudely carved cippus from Isernia commemorating the discharge 
from his successful “imperium,” in 28 B.C., of M. Nonius Gallus 
(fig. 18). There is no * praesens deus"—the goddesses shown in 
the upper register cannot be recipients of a “ suovetaurilia "—and 
M. Nonius turns awkwardly towards the altar without being able, 
however, quite to forego a glance at his publie. Another realistie 
detail: on the Isernia cippus, for the first time, the “ popa" with 
his hammer appears beside the vietim (author, p. 35). It follows 
from these observations that the sacrifice on the base of Ahenobarbus 
eontains both a “ first” and a “last,” iconographically: it repre- 
sents the earliest *suovetaurilia" known in Roman art, combined 
with the last “ praesens deus” known before the Augustan prin- 
eipate. Thus the iconographic analysis confirms the dating to the 
early years of Augustus, favoured by the author: shortly before 
the battle of Actium (pp. 32f.). 

Similar typological considerations are in order regarding the other 
constituent category of Roman religious art, the “ processions.” In 
their remarkable continuity through the centuries these representa- 
tions pose an interesting question which has hardly as yet received 
sufficient attention: can all these monuments really be said to portray 
a unified action, namely, that forward march of a group of people 
which properly we call a procession? The obvious answer is that 
many eannot be so explained. Already the “suovetaurilia” reliefs 
mentioned above included a processional element—the parade of 
the victims—with a performance of sacrifice depicted as stationary. 
More curious still, many other representations apparently showing 
no more than a procession of people nevertheless upon close inspec- 
tion reveal elements of a static action, fused with their forward 
motion. A most common pattern of this kind depicts the first 
persons of the train as having already arrived, and even performing 
the rites which mark the end of the procession, while at the same 
time the people still march behind them. This iconographieal scheme 
was very ancient. Greek as well as Etruscan art was familiar with 
it. Its significance lies in the concept of time which it incorporates, 
and which I should term “ teleological”: an action (procession) is 
seen together with its subsequent results (e.g. a sacrifice), contrary 
to the modern practice of separating, compositionally, two stages of 
an event which are felt to be successive rather than simultaneous. 

An awareness of this problem must certainly influence our inter- 
pretation of the Augustan altar of Peace, This large, pictured monu- 
ment has more and more emerged as a veritable key to all Roman 
imperial art: in the present study two chapters are devoted to it 
and its effects on the later art of the Empire (pp. 38 ff.; 64 ff.). 
Yet its explanation still remains beset with uncertainties. Of basie 
importance is the interpretation of the large processional reliefs 
along its outer walls; and in turn, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
what is required first of all is an understanding of the compositional 
pattern which these reliefs follow. I agree with the author that both 
friezes probably represent one single procession which moves along 
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the two sides of the enclosure, seemingly in two parallel rows, much 
as the Parthenon frieze moves from both sides of the cella towards 
a center located above the entrance wall. I also agree that the ocea- 
sion represented was the constitution of the altar in 13 B. C., rather 
than its dedication in 9 B.C. (author, p. 43). Thus in general 
arrangement the procession of the Ara Pacis corresponds to earlier 
Greek temple friezes; however, there are significant modifications. 
One cannot say that the procession of the Augustan altar extends 
beyond the two lateral walls. The saerifice of Aeneas in the entrance 
wall may be an appropriate mythical analogy to the actual event 
shown around the corner next to it, but it cannot form a part of that 
event. It cannot represent the goal of the procession. The latter 
has come to a halt near the western end of the south wall, in the 
group representing Augustus and his entourage. While the senators 
and the people—later Roman art would prefer personifieations to 
signify these two estates— still press forward in the north wall, 
preceded by the priests and the imperial family in the south frieze, 
the princeps himself has already stopped. Though he does not per- 
form a sacrifice, his action has ritual significance; for he keeps his 
head veiled in the manner of an officiating priest. Augustus was 
Augur at the time, and may have held a “ lituus" in his right hand. 
At any rate the hand pointed down to earth—shall we say, to the 
abode of “Terra Mater"? His gesture ean hardly have any mean- 
ing other than to designate the place of the future cult, addressed 
to the elusive numen of “ Pax Augusta.” But nowhere is the new 
goddess shown. Again the severe elimination of all allegory from 
the representation of the event itself must be recognized. The tenor 
of the processional reliefs is as strictly real and historieal as is 
David's * Coronation of Napoleon." 

This ascetic naturalism constitutes a style of art; at the same time 
its self-imposed reticenee must be evaluated as a politieal manifesta- 
tion. For the political concepts incorporated in so many Roman 
reliefs require discussion, no less than the stylistic. In the historical 
context which the author has been careful to reconstruct from the 
materials at her disposal, many such problems receive a new light; 
some also assume a new urgency. This reviewer feels that one prob- 
lem of the latter sort appears in the very title of the book. What, 
precisely, was the “state religion " represented in Roman art? The 
term is not unequivocal. Conceivably it might denote the sum of all 
cults maintained by the state; or it might mean a cult offered to 
the state as impersonated, for instance, by its chief representatives. 
Actually the monuments give their own answer. We hear of many 
rites which could be ealled “state religion” in Rome, in so far as 
they were performed by public chargés and for the benefit of the 
community, rather than by and for the benefit of private indi- 
viduals. Of these, only a small selection appears to have been illus- 
trated. Certainly the rites of the Vestals or the Arval Brethren 
were “state religion”; but rarely do the monuments permit us a 
glimpse at them. (Vestals: pp. 49 ff.; Arvals: pp. 115 ff.) Instead 
the majority of Roman religious reliefs represent a very restricted 
standard list of rituals with a political implication. Most of them 
record ceremonies in which it was a special, political privilege to 
officiate, and which soon became reserved solely for the emperor. 
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In this respect Mrs. Ryberg’s book has greatly helped to clarify our 
thought. As a class, the representations of rites of the “state re- 
ligion ” seem symptomatic of Roman political theory on the level, 
perhaps, of the last decades of the republic but, mostly, of the 
empire, 

For this reason the fact is doubly remarkable that in spite of their 
overwhelmingly imperial character, these same reliefs give so little 
evidence of an actual cult of the living ruler in any technical sense. 
To explain this statement the reviewer must add that he, for one, 
would hesitate to call the many representations dealing with the 
Lares and Genius Augusti, monuments of a “ruler cult in art” 
(author, pp. 81 ff.). The fact must not be lost sight of that, after 
all, the official worship of the imperial Genius did not imply deifiea- 
tion of the imperial person. Moreover the meaning of the Augustan 
institutions concerned with this cult now begins to emerge more 
clearly. Even before the time of the prineipate clients used to pay 
their respects to the Genius of their patrons, and political factions 
were built on the time-honored relationship between the chief of an 
aristocratic household and his clients. The reforms of Augustus 
were evidently designed to put a symbolical end to the factional 
strife of the civil wars by setting up the “Gens Julia” as the only 
legitimate first family with official functions; in the “ Ara Pacis” 
the imperial family marches with the priesthood. This end was 
achieved by turning the Augustan household into a shrine of Vesta 
for the entire state, and eventually by proelaming the master of that 
household as a “ Pater Patriae." Technically the new cult of the 
Lares and Genius Augusti did not stipulate that the princeps was 
anything more than human, though it did constitute him as the 
universal “ patronus" (ef. also author, p. 204). It did mean that 
Rome had become a “one-party state,” but it also invited a degree 
of popular participation in that state.” 

The Claudians on the whole accepted and continued this policy, 
only slightly changing its emphasis by the increasing attention given 
to the canonized members of the ruling house, the “ Divi” (Claudius’ 
" Ara Pietatis" and related monuments: author, pp. 65 ff.). Obvi- 
ously in a further development of this kind the answer must be 
sought to the question asked by the author (p. 206), why the rites 
addressed to the imperial Genius disappeared from Roman art under 
the following dynasty, the Flavians. We observe here the first indi- 
cation that the definition of the principate had begun to deviate 
from the Augustan. The highest offiee had become sufficiently estab- 
lished to be rested upon an agreement, chiefly, between emperor and 
senate. The fiction of the “ one-party state" was no longer needed; 
neither were the expressions of a popular allegiance to the universal 
* patronus " then of much consequence, 

Contrary to common belief, the official monuments do not register 
any noticeable inerease in the tendency towards emperor worship, 


* Cf., especially, A. von Premerstein, “Vom Werden und Wesen des 
Prinzipats," Abh, Bayer. Akad. (Philosophisch-Historische Abteilung), 
N. F. XV (1937), pp. 170 ff.; L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of 
Caesar (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), pp. 1771f.: and, not yet 
accessible to the author, G. Niebling, “ Laribus Augusti Magistri Primi," 
Historia, V (1956), pp. 303 ff. 
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during the empire. Certain signs even point to a development in the 
opposite direction. The wish to find a religious foundation of the 
principate was probably strongest at the beginning, under Augustus 
and the Claudians. The policy then was to emphasize not the divinity 
but the priestly functions of the emperor. Much more extravagant 
speculations about the ruler as an incarnation or, at least, par- 
ticipant of deity ean indeed be found in poetry (e.g. Horace) and 
allegorieal art (ef. the Vienna and Paris Cameos). However, the 
prevailing faetual style tended to suppress rather than evoke such 
connotations, even when religious worship was actually offered to 
the imperial Genius. The latter, not the ruler as a living person, 
was and remained the recipient of the cult, according to the monu- 
ments. For this reason the reviewer must take a somewhat different 
outlook on the two major changes which the author observed in the 
subsequent modes of expression (pp. 204 ff.) of the Roman state 
reliefs, The earlier of these changes comes to the fore in the Flavian 
monuments which, contrary to previous usage, show no inhibition in 
including deities and allegories with the representations of actual 
events such as the triumph or the departure of the emperor. This 
free use of allegory was then not altogether new (cf. also author, 
pp. 203 ff.). It was related, in principle, to the allegorical psychology 
of Vergil whose protagonists stand in constant commerce with the 
deities and personifications determining their actions. New was 
only the acceptance of this allegorical apparatus into official art. 
Certainly a literal transeription of this imagery ean teach us a 
great deal about offieial rhetorie; but does it truly reveal an inerease 
of status aseribed to the emperor, towards divinity? Moved and 
aided by the allegorical phantoms, the ruler still appears human: 
the more so, in faet, the more visibly he is eonditioned by the alle- 
gorical powers around him. 

The other ehange noted by the author, in the attitude of the later 
state reliefs, concerns the revival of the “ praesens deus" in saeri- 
ficial representations especially under Septimius Severus and Dio- 
eletian. Obviously this symptom signals a trend towards an intensi- 
fied Hellenization and symbolization of late Roman art. Nevertheless 
it seems that in all cases about which we can judge the emperor 
even then remains understood as human, however elevated a com- 
pany he keeps. Religious thought becomes actnal in religious prac- 
tice, in cult and ritual. A cult offered to Dea Roma or the imperial 
Genius can be called “state religion.” If “ruler eult” is to be 
understood with similar precision, as a cult of the living ruler, 
then the few representations which lend themselves to this explana- 
tion must be carefully reexamined. As yet it is far from clear what 
Roman monuments, if any, give evidence of an actual cult addressed 
to the emperor, in this precise sense. 

The reliefs from Lepcis Magna have been cited as a case in ques- 
tion, possibly showing the emperor in the dual role of triumphator 
and recipient of the sacrifice (author, pp. 160 ff.). However, this 
interpretation must be regarded as quite uncertain. Or to recall 
another instance: in the sacrifice illustrated on the arch of Galerius 
(author, fig. 76, pp. 139 ff.), does the portrayal of Diocletian really 
denote anything over and above his participation in a rite per- 
formed bv the two Augusti? His posture, combining action towards 
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the altar with a turn of the head towards the spectator, merely re- 
peats an age-old Roman pattern (see remarks on the cippus from 
Isernia, above, p. 303). The pattern was popular in late Roman 
art; Septimius Severus in the arch of the Silversmiths was shown 
in the same attitude (fig. 75a). The routine character of these 
common seenes cannot be overlooked. And there is yet another point 
to be eonsidered, The growing number of representations illustrating 
the non-religious, administrative and military, functions of the 
emperor, especially in the art of the second and third centuries, 
rather bespeaks a trend towards an inereasingly practical definition 
of the imperial office. It does not seem exaggerated, in this respect, 
to speak of a progressive secularization of the principate, from the 
end of the Flavian period. At any rate one of the most interesting 
conclusions to be derived from this truly synoptic book is the obser- 
vation that from the testimony of its material—the most authentie 
there is—the Roman emperor emerges much more clearly as a func- 
ionary than as an object of the state religion. 


Orro J. BRENDEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


R. R. Botear. The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1954, Pp. viii + 592. $8.50. 


This is one of the most important books of our time. It is not a 
history of scholarship, although it will serve as a useful supplement 
to the standard works of Sandys, Manitius, Voigt, and Sabbadini. 
It will foree classicists to ponder the philosophical and social founda- 
tions of their discipline, but it differs radically in scope and method 
from the imposing disquisition by A. Bernardini and G. Righi, Z} 
concetto dé filologia e di cultura classica (2nd ed., Bari, 1953). Dr. 
Bolgar seeks to determine by objective historical analysis why Greek 
and Latin were generally taught in the schools from antiquity to the 
present, and to project, on the basis of these findings, their probable 
future. His concern, therefore, is with the forces which aet on 
society as a whole, not with intellectual accomplishments which are 
necessarily limited to a numerically insignificant élite, and he accord- 
ingly ignores or dismisses with a word some of the triumphs of 
scholarship that bulk large in the pages of Sandys or Voigt. And 
although we may be sure that Bolgar is not himself unaware of 
^ the imponderable values of a spiritual experience," he has sought 
rigorously to exclude all “value judgements” from his pages. In 
his view, which owes something to Karl Joél and much to Toynbee, 
the study of Latin and Greek necessarily is “directly dependent 
upon social needs," His historieal study is designed both to identify 
the “challenge” that society in each age met by teaching the lan- 
guages m the schools, and to elucidate the “ mechanics of educational 
development." The work may most conveniently be described as 
consisting of five parts? 


* The mass of detail involved in a work of this scope makes inevitable 
some slips and ambiguities which it would be pointless to enumerate 
since they do not affect the argument. I have noted over two hundred, 
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I. ANCIENT AND BYZANTINE EDUCATION (pp. 13-90). This is the 
weakest section of the book. A summary in which forty-two pages 
are allotted to the subject that occupies 550 in Marrou’s Histoire de 
l'éducation dans Vantiquité must be concise and should be cireum- 
spect; if not limited to generally accepted conclusions, it should, at 
least, avoid the introduetion of personal interpretations without 
warning and without documentation. Bolgar's account is disfigured 
by a number of passages in which he recklessly injects into the past 
his observations of the present. When he describes the oratory of 
the Ciceronian age as “the debates which cloaked the intrigues that 
really decided politics,” he seems to forget that the Roman Senate 
was not an elective assembly and that its members had no con- 
stituents to be lulled with platitudes or appeased with bribes.2 And 
in any ease one wonders whether Bolgar would also dismiss as 
meaningless the debates in the Parliament of Burke or even the 
Senate of Calhoun. To say that in the Empire “ Graeco-Latin cul- 
ture was turned into a useful bait for retaining the loyalty of the 
uncertain provincials” is to attribute to the long succession of 
Roman governments a conscious purpose for which there is, so far 
as J know, no evidence other than the dubious analogy of recent 
attempts to use “eulture” as a means of propaganda.” Again, 
while the decline of the Empire may imply the “ intellectual failure 
of its edueated class,” to attribute that failure to “ traditionalism 
and ... strict linguistic discipline " is merely to inject into history 
prejudices that are currently fashionable. The nature and extent 
of the supposed “traditionalism” and its historical consequences 
are the proper subject of a volume. As for the “linguistic disei- 
pline,” if is a significant fact that, if we make allowance for such 
anomalies as Ammianus (who was an autodidact writing in a foreign 
language), the intellectual capacities of the late writers, as shown by 
their comprehension of the subjects they treat, will always be found 
to be directly proportional to the correctness of their language by 
classical standards. The relation may even be discerned in the works 
of a single writer. Symmachus is most correct when he has some- 
thing to say (De ara Victoriae), least correct in the tedious common- 
places of his probably expurgated letters. 


ranging from errors which may be typographical (Professor D. L. 
Uliman's initials appear as C. K. on p. 4, develop to E. K. on p. 410, 
and finally appear correctly on p. 424) to possibly confusing shifts 
from the historical to the modern point of view, e.g. p. 247: “ Mussato 
was awarded a poet's crown. . , . He appears to have done little to 
deserve it." The statement is true in the sense in which it will soon be 
true of all, or almost all, of the writers who have won the Nobel Prize. 

? Can anyone believe, for example, that “intrigue” determined the 
fate of the Catilinarian conspirators, and that the speeches of Cicero, 
Caesar, and Cato were mere formalities? 

?Is there any indication in the Empire of a fear that the provinces 
might demand “dominion status ” or set themselves up as independent 
nations? The general process of Latinization is quite another matter, 
as is governmental support of education, which, in any ease, appears to 
have begun in Italv, not in the provinces. If Bolgar had the Panegyrici 
in mind, he could more appropriately have noted that Eumenius formu- 
lates (Pan. Lat., IX, 8, 2) the doctrine that reappears in the Renais- 
sance as the leitmotif of Humanism: litteras omnium fundamenta esse 
virtutum. 
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II. MEDIAEVAL EDUCATION (pp. 91-238). This is the most sub- 
stantial and cogent part of the book. I suspect that this seetion 
embodies the author's first and most intensive research, and that 
from this he deduced the essentials of his theory of edueational de- 
velopment, In a series of brilliant chapters he traces the study of 
Latin from the eighth century to the fourteenth, and shows that the 
schools, established to meet the need for a literate clergy, were suc- 
eessively expanded for the purpose of extracting from ancient writ- 
ings practical information about medicine, law, and dialectics. There 
were, of course, individuals whose curiosity or literary interests led 
them farther, and at times circles in which familiarity with pagan 
literature was an ornamental attainment, but Bolgar shows conelu- 
sively that these manifestations did not affect (and were not intended 
to affect) the forms and spirit of Mediaeval life. Thus, if we grant 
that provision for a man’s post-mortem comfort through religious 
rites is, for believers, as much a matter of practical calculation as is 
provision for material comforts in this world, it follows that the 
aims of Mediaeval education were always strictly utilitarian. 

III. Tue Renaissance (pp. 239-379). Here the subject becomes 
infinitely more complex, and, significantly, Bolgar frequently finds it 
difficult to distinguish between exceptional individuals and represen- 
tatives of the age. He shows clearly that the great gap between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance lies precisely in the fact that the 
former turned to antiquity for information to be used in a “ modern ” 
world without calling into question the accepted way of life, whereas 
the latter saw in Graeco-Roman society a model to be imitated, and, 
following the lead of Petrarch, turned to the ancients “ above all as 
masters in the art of living.” But within this general pattern the 
activity of the Humanists was so diverse and so variously deflected 
by the multiple forees acting on each man that Bolgar does not 
always succeed in controlling his data, and is occasionally confused. 
The reader who has been told on p. 296 that we cannot doubt “ the 
validity of the Humanist claims to have reshaped the world” is 
naturally astonished to find on p. 301 that “the more important 
developments of the new age . .. were independent of Humanism.” 
These confusions are caused not so much by the polysemous word 
“ Humanism ” * as by the author’s vaeillation between the historical 
principle that a dominant intellectual attitude affects all forms of 
thought and the supposition that a given field of study, such as law 
or medicine, is virtually autonomous and little influenced by contem- 
porary thought on other subjects. But this is not the place to make 
another attempt to grasp that historical Proteus, the Renaissance. 
It will suffice to note that we may accept the claim that here again 
educational change corresponded to a social need, for Humanism 
“derived its impetus from men’s wish to build a world in which 
individualists eould feel at home." 

This “social revolution,” according to Bolgar, was completed at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was followed by a great 
change in education, in which the dominant ideal became that of 


t For strict definitions of Humanism, see E. H. Wilkins, “On the 
Nature and Extent of the Italian Renaissance,” Italica, XXVII (1950), 
p. 67; A. Mancini, “ Umanisti e Umanesimo,” Rinascimento, V (1954), 
pp. 3-17. 
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pietas litterata. His historical analysis of this period is less eon- 
vineng and, at times, almost superficial. The author writes as though 
the change had little relation to what must have been the major 
eause, the traumatie shock to the European mind produced by the 
schism in Christianity; does not see that the Reformation was, in 
large part, the recrudescence of Mediaeval forces that were implicitly 
anti-Humanistie; and misinterprets both the position and the influ- 
ence of Erasmus. Granting that the curriculum of the schools 
represented a compromise, it is unfair to eritieize such men as 
Erasmus (p. 340) and Melanchthon (p. 349) by implying that they 
expected edueated men to confine their reading of classical authors 
to the textbooks used in the schools. But even if we ignore the 
many opportunities for argument and aecept Bolgar’s account with- 
out dissent, his results do not necessarily support his major thesis. 
If the classics were taught in the sixteenth century “to impose a 
Christian pattern upon an increasingly individualistic world,” it fol- 
lows that either (a) they were now almost universally taught in a 
society which had no “ practical need" for them, or (b) “ practical 
needs " include such matters as intellectual and ethical formation, so 
that the imponderable values of spiritual experience may, no less 
than the most frankly materialistic considerations, form a vital part 
of a strictly utilitarian system. 

It is unfortunate that Bolgar does not carry his historical analysis 
beyond 1600. We must allow his plea that, had he gone on, the 
result would have been an enormous tome, but he has deprived us 
of the opportunity to test his thesis at a decisive point. We may 
erant that “the mere weight of habit” may have carried the clas- 
sies through the seventeenth century; and their rapid decline in the 
eighteenth, when knowledge of Greek almost totally disappeared in 
France and Italy and both languages were eliminated from fashion- 
able schools in Germany, seems to confirm Bolgar’s thesis. But how 
would he explain the astonishing revival of classical studies in the 
schools at the end of the eighteenth century and their almost unchal- 
lenged predominance in the century of Romanticism and utilitarian 
economics? To say that they lent social prestige or marked class 
distinctions is to restate the question, not answer it. What “ prac- 
tical need" did European society meet by producing more people 
who could read and write classical Latin and Greek than had been 
found on the continent at any time since the third century? What 
social causes, for example, made it possible for one of England's 
busiest statesmen, the fourth Baron Lyttelton, to find relaxation from 
the eares of office by producing a beautiful and adroit Greek version 
of Milton's Comus?9 When Lord Asquith in our own generation 
remarked that * India was probably never so well governed as when 
its rulers were trained to write Latin verse," did he shock his con- 
temporaries by stating a proposition that their grandfathers would 
have regarded as self-evident? 


50n the Reformation and Firasmus’ position, see Emile Callot, 
“ Érasme ou le parfait humaniste,” Bulletin de l'Association Guillaume 
Budé, N.S. III (1947), pp. 97-120; Attilio Nulli, Erasmo e il Rinasci- 
mento (Milano, ete., 1955). 

®Miltoni Comus (Cantabrigiae et Londini, 1863). 
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IV. PRESENT AND FUTURE (pp. 380-393). In this eloquent chap- 
ter Bolgar, while disclaiming all powers of vatieination, forbids the 
classicist to despair. He notes the emergence in our society of a 
new f practical need” for Greek and Latin that conforms to the 
requirements of his thesis, and he offers a sagacious analysis of the 
forces that are now driving Greek and Latin from the schools. 

A major interest of our time is the study of society. To a con- 
sideration of the popularity and prestige of the “social sciences ” 
at the present time may be added the consideration that the disasters 
of the twentieth century should logically convince rational men of an 
urgent need to understand the process that makes civilization pos- 
sible. Now it is easy to show that such an investigation cannot be 
based on observation of the present supplemented only by anthro- 
pological study of peoples, who, lacking a capacity for civilization, 
remained primitive to our own day. The major source of evidence 
must be the high civilization of antiquity, which is also the only 
one that we can hope to know intimately. And the vital data are the 
modes of thought and the concepts of relation—precisely the things 
that are obliterated in a translation and ean be apprehended only 
in the original. So far, so good, but before we can be assured of an 
imminent resurgence of classical studies, someone must ask the 
question that Bolgar is too polite to ask: Is there at present a seri- 
ous interest in the rational and objective study of society? It is not 
comforting to observe that the fields which describe themselves as 
the “ social sciences ” (and thus perpetrate a fraud upon the publie, 
since the term suggests, and is intended to suggest, a discipline 
comparable to physics and chemistry, in which precise and positive 
determinations are possible) have thus far been dominated by the 
type of investigation which “ proves” a proposition that was, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, concealed in the premises; that even scru- 
pulous workers, who do not manufacture or manipulate data, show 
by logieal inconsistencies that they cannot maintain the objectivity 
they profess;* and that, finally, with the exception of a few stu- 
dents who resolutely mutter “e pur si muove," everyone happily 
obtains results that coincide with the current propaganda of the 
proletarian revolution in his own country.’ It is not a coincidence 
that the first “social science” that sought to establish itself in 
American colleges, phrenology, immediately discovered the prin- 
ciples of “progressive education,” including, of course, the dogma 
that Greek and Latin are “ useless." ® One cannot doubt the reality 
of the practical need that Bolgar has indicated, but the possibility 
that that need will be recognized depends, I am afraid, on his second 
proposition. 


* For example, the elaborate study by A. C. Kinsey and associates, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female (Philadelphia, 1953), may not 
unfairly be reduced to three propositions: (1) it is a scientific study 
of what people really do and therefore not concerned with what they 
should do; (2) statistics show that the women interrogated do not 
live up to standards of libidinousness set by modern novelists and psy- 
chologists; (3) women should be educated to be more promiscuous, 

? On the ignorance or disregard of scientific method in the pseudo- 
sciences, see Pitirim A. Sorokin, Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology 
and Related Sciences (Chicago, 1956). 

*See John H. Davis, Phrenology (New Haven, 1955), p. 81. 
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Bolgar shows quite clearly that all of the reasons advanced by 
various agitators for the elimination of Greek and Latin from the 
schools are, however they are phrased, merely expressions of one 
fundamental objection: classical training *ineuleates a view of life 
which respects individual responsibility and the individual integra- 
tion of human experience.” It constitutes, therefore, an obstacle to 
the completion of the social revolution now under way in all parts 
of the world. “The rise of enormous administrative and industrial 
organizations . . . to carry out specialized tasks” has produced a 
society in which “ everything is planned with reference to consumers, 
listeners, readers, wage-earners and other such abstractions. The 
energies of millions are mobilised for fragmentary ends” which 
take no account of man as an individual rather than a unit of the 
mass. Now if this system is to function efficiently, human beings 
must be reduced to essentially inhuman masses whose units are dif- 
ferentiated only by the specialized tasks they are trained to per- 
form, and it is, above all, necessary that such units as managers, 
administrators, and “experts” have a mental myopia which will 
concentrate their attention on their immediate task, prevent them 
from viewing its relevance to the society in which it is a tiny and 
often cancerous cell, and blind them to human values. Accordingly 
our educational system has been progressively reformed to restrict 
each man’s knowledge to a banausic technique, so that he will not 
attempt to understand life as a whole or his own potentialities, and 
to ineuleate the stultifying dogma that human existence is a mean- 
ingless series of animal satisfactions. In this New Order a modicum 
of “ culture,” if recognized as frivolous, may be permitted (at least 
provisionally) as a form of amusement, but what obviously cannot 
be permitted is study of the elassies, which begin by demonstrating 
the innate inequality, and henee the diversity, of men, demand highly 
developed powers of discrimination and eriticism, and ean be under- 
stood only by men who are deeply eonseious of their own indi- 
viduality and the lonely dignity of the human soul. This is the real 
reason why Latin and Greek are being suppressed, and if the future 
belongs to the New Order, all efforts to save them by new methods 
of teaching are as futile as the proverbial attempt io preserve a 
snowflake in Hell. 

The real question, then, is whether the New Order is an accidental 
and temporary aberration or the manifestation of some demonic 
urge in men to build a world in which individuals cannot live. When 
we consider that no political or economie structure has been immune 
to this New Order—that it commands the allegiance of vast cor- 
porate and governmental organizations, maintains an army of politi- 
eal and financial bandits, excites the fanaticism of hordes of unedu- 
cated “ intellectuals,” and satisfies the greed and malice of the prole- 
tariat—we are apt to regard this social disease as an irresistible 
“wave of the future.” But Bolgar points out that the social change 
has been produced by forces which have almost entirely operated 
below the level of conscious reason, and that the new values, “ whose 
bald reality man’s intellect is not yet ready to accept,” must still be 
disguised in the terminology of individualism. Few are yet prepared 
to accept the status as well as the thoughtless comforts of well-fed 
and well-trained livestock, and the “social developments which are 
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the ultimate cause of the present attacks on Humanism have aroused 
an opposition which is firmly rooted in an awareness of present 
injuries.” Bolgar accordingly encourages us to hope that men may 
yet refuse to exchange human dignity for barnyard felicity. 


V. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES (pp. 455-541). Two appendices show 
(1) the dates at which the texts of the major works of Greek litera- 
ture became available in the West, and (2) the first translations.of 
Greek and Latin writers into the various vernaculars. The first of 
these is a particularly useful work of reference. It contains a very 
few slips, chiefly in the citation of specifie manuscripts,!° but it 
may, so far as I have discovered, be used with confidence as setting 
the lower limits, i.e. the dates after which given Greek writings 
were certainly available in Italy. Many of the upper limits, i.e. 
the dates at whieh the Greek texts firsí became available, will have 
to be revised in the light of information now scattered through the 
voluminous writings of the Ttalian Humanists. For example, dates 
five to sixty-seven years earlier than the earliest date in the appendix 
must be set for the following: Plato, Gorgias, 1400, the year in 
which Vergerio twice read a manuscript belonging to Iacopo d’An- 
gelo.1! Plato, Republic, 1401, when Umberto Decembrio began? 
the translation that he completed by 1403.15 Plutarch, Vitae (per- 
haps incomplete), 1401, when Iacopo d’Angelo translated the 
Cicero; ** he probably translated other biographies before he reached 
the Marius in 1409-10.15 Epictetus, Enchiridion, 1450, when it was 
translated by Niccolo Perotti!9 Philostrati, Heroica and Imagines, 
1401, when Salutati obtained a eopy.!? 

Despite oeeasional shorteomings, this pioneer attempt objectively 
to place elassieal studies in their historical and social context is a 
work of great learning and discernment, It is, I repeat, one of the 
most important books of our time. 


ReEvILO P. OLIVER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


10 A curious error occurs in the listing under Sophocles, 1425: “ Codd. 
Laur. C. S. 7, 11 and 98." Here “7, 11” is either (a) a mistake for 71, 
a manuscript which Bolgar correctly listed a few lines earlier, or (b) a 
mistake for 172, which should have been mentioned here, or (c) the 
result of misfiled notes, for, by an odd coincidence, 7 and 11 of the col- 
lection Conventi soppressi do contain Aeschylus. 

1 P, P. Vergerio, Epistolario, a cura di Leonardo Smith (Roma, 1934), 
p. 241; on the date of the letter, see R. Sabbadini, Giornale Ligustico, 
XVII (1890), p. 326. 

1? Vergerio, op. cit., p. 254 and editor's note. 

13 The complete translation is preserved in Laurent, Lat. LXXXIX 
sup. 50; the preface states that it was made with the collaboration of 
Chrysoloras and approved by him; Chrysoloras left Lombardy in 1403 
(see Giuseppe Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora [Firenze, 1941], p. 123). 

14 Coluecio Salutati, Epistolario, a cura di Francesco Novati (Roma, 
1891-1911), III, p. 522. 

15 Preserved in Ambrosianus H, 37 sup.; the date may be determined 
from the dedication. 

16 See my edition of Perotti's Enchiridium (Urbana, 1954), pp. 19-21. 

17 Salutati, op. cit., III, p. 547. 
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G. HEsRDAN. Language as Choice and Chance. Groningen, Noord- 
hoof, 1956. Pp. xvii + 356. $8.00. 


Dr. Herdan + is by profession a statistician, not a linguist. It is a 
good thing that statisticians and mathematicians are taking an in- 
terest in the new diseipline of Mathematieal Linguisties, Herdan is 
of course familiar with Yule’s work of 1944, The Statistical Study 
of Literary Vocabulary, and with some earlier endeavors. The first 
recorded gropings in this direction, unless there were such among 
the Chinese, of which I cannot speak, seem to have been among the 
Sanskrit grammarians of the Sutra period, whose anukramanis 
(“indices”) give the number of verses of each hymn of the Rgveda, 
and one of them states the total number of hymns, verses, words, 
and even syllables contained in the Rgveda, Then comes the count- 
ing of chapters, verses, and letters in the Hebrew Bible by medieval 
Jewish scholars, who sought to ascertain, for example, the middle 
verse of the Psalms, and concocted mystic words from letters whose 
numerical values correspond to the figures so arrived at, e.g. kac- 
chama “sun” from the 5845 verses of the Pentateuch, I have re- 
cently received à pamphlet claiming to reveal new discoveries in the 
New Testament derived from multiples of 7 in the number of words 
and the like in certain verses of the gospels—a quaint turn in the 
pseudoseienee of numerology. But Herdan’s acquaintance with re- 
eent work is incomplete. I am thinking nof so much, for example, 
of Boole’s Laws of Thought (1854), who tells us (p. 245) how the 
principle of determinate frequency in Indo-European was applied to 
deciphering cuneiform and Ogham; or of George K. Zipf’s Harvard 
dissertation of 1929; but of the Bibliographie critique de la statis- 
tique linguistique edited at Harvard in 1953 for the Comité Inter- 
national Permanent des Linguistes; of Mandelbrot’s thesis, Con- 
tribution à la Théorie Mathématique des Jeux de Communication 
(C. R. Acad. des Sciences, 232 [1951], 1638-40 and 2003-5; after- 
wards Publ. de VInstitut de Statistique de VUniv. de Paris, II, 
fase. 1-2 [1953]) ; of Guiraud, Caractéres stat, du Vocabulaire (Paris, 
1954); and of Oettinger’s Study for the Design of an Automatic 
Dieitionary (Thesis presented to the Division of Applied Science, 
Harvard University, April, 1954); and less of the volume edited by 
Loeke and Booth which Herdan does mention (p. 36) even though it 
was published in 1955 (cf. p. 279), and in which “ progress ” is not 
notable. 

There is no reason why he should have known of my Language or 
of my Sather Lectures, both published. in the same year as his book, 
or of my forthcoming Lowell Lectures (1957). His book, like that 
of Révész, is disfigured by indecent haste and careless proof read- 
ing (e.g. Bloomfield’s Language, 1933, is said, p. 158, to have been 
published at Chicago; on p. 296 we have W. instead of K. Brug- 
mann, whose article of 1918 was superseded by his posthumous 
monograph Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes, edited by Streitberg, 
1925; or, pp. 353, 354 the references p. 299 at Bloomfield and at 


* Herdan, Gustav(e), lecturer in statistics at the University of Bristol 
(Ph. D. Vienna, M. Sc. London, LL.D. Prague). His Vienna disserta- 
tion (1937) was Die Reduplikation des Shik Ching. 
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Herdan are both false). This kind of error, as I know from my 
experience with the Bibliographie critique (p. 314 above), usually 
means that the author has not seen the original article for himself, 
but has obtained his knowledge of it at second-hand. Mere mis- 
prints, such as literavy (p. 2), kwowledge (p. 21), and again in the 
table on p. 138 w for n, may escape anyone, but Herdan’s such 
slips are numerous, and it is impossible to forgive azaidevrop for 
åmalðevros (p. 272). Those who do not know Greek, authors or 
printers, should leave it alone; and therefore I am not going to 
criticize the Chinese part of the book—since I do not know Chinese— 
save to point out that Zipf published somewhat similar results (in 
general terms) in 1932, based on counts made by native Chinese, 
for he did not know Chinese either. Apparently on p. 159 an 
instruction to the proof reader has got printed instead of the actual 
reference. On p. 297 the failure to give initials for one reference, 
though a small matter in itself, is also disturbing when all the 
others appear, and again one asks whether Herdan has read (or 
seen) all the authorities that he cites. The publisher tells us that 
the book is intended as a text-book in a linguistic seminary (that 
is, I suppose, seminar); a text-book surely is the last place in 
the world where vulgar mistakes should appear, The important 
writings of M.-L. Dufrénoy are not mentioned at all, nor the work 
of P. Guiraud. There appears to be a sort of discreditable race 
going on, to get into the * new" field of activity first. Last April, 
in Language, XXXII, 2 (1956), pp. 254-9, by way of avertissement 
there appeared an article by Herdan that had to do with the authen- 
ticity of a Middle English text The equatorie of the planetis, the 
aseription of which to Chaucer was called in question by its first 
editors the previous year. 

Statistics of Chaucer’s vocabulary, in particular the proportion of 
Romance to English words, have been available since 1939, and it is 
evident that the percentage of Romance words increases with the 
number of words in the text in the linear correlation of log,,. That 
is the general statment given also by Herdan. It cannot be true 
at the limit, for then if Chaucer had written a poem of no lines 
(which is absurd) it would be entirely English, or if he had written 
a poem of infinite length (which he did not), it would be entirely 
French. But if we ignore this correction the law will hold. Accord- 
ingly it is maintained that since the new fragment satisfies the law, 
it should be confidently ascribed to Chaucer. 

This sample will serve to show the importance of the method, 
by no means new to those few linguists who have been urging its 
importance since 1929, despite Prokoseh's vicious attack upon it, 
ignored, quite properly, by its victim and his friends. Here I ven- 
ture to quote myself: 

“T labor the point, since it is a familiar story. Authority opposed 
Zipf's work—yet he was right. It still opposes, and will, all new 
ideas—yet some of them will be right. Usually death of authority. 
and of vested interest, is needed to be rid of authority, and not 
always does authority yield at once. And sometimes the creator of 
the new idea may himself die before it does yield.” 

Thus Shannon’s formula applies to a language in the sense that 
the message is transformed at the sender into electrical transmission 
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and then back again into language at the receiver, as I pointed out 
at Berkeley on 12 July 1951 (ef. Newsweek, 30 July 1951, p. 62), 
using this argument as the first mathematical proof of selective 
variation, which I had been discussing in my class room, under that 
name, since 1941, a name which had appeared publicly, though not 
privately, in print, in connexion with my theory, for the first time 
in 1948. It is developed further in my book Language and in my 
Sather Lectures; in my Lowell lectures (1957) I carry it still further 
in showing how utterance, spoken or written, is the consumption of 
energy (heat), which tightens the argument from Boltzmann’s Law 
to the application of it to language. Critics must take the pains to 
understand before they criticize, and not confuse frequencies of 
cycles of sound-waves with frequencies of occurrence of linguistic 
units; moreover if was shown last December, at the meetings of the 
Linguistic Society of America, that, as could have been foretold, 
the statistics of a phonematic transcript agree remarkably well with 
those of standard orthography, provided that a sufficiently large 
sample is taken. This is so because the result of a very large number 
of chances is far more certain than the result of a few. As the 
number of chances inereases, the effect of each single event be- 
comes less and less significant and tends to be cancelled out, and 
something approaching the average with great accuracy is the final, 
all but inevitable, consequence. 

Since “communication” and “information” theory are based 
upon physical theories there is a good deal of scepticism about them 
as applied to language, and, even more, to literature—but on the 
part of those who do not understand. “ Communication ” means that 
signals are transmitted, received, and evoke a response, at least the 
response of understanding, more or less complete. It normally fol- 
lows a regular pattern, not (for example) “ Brooks in stones," but 
“Stones in brooks,” and would be better called (to this extent) 
conformation theory. But to the communication engineer even non- 
sense is potential communication since it consists of signals, and, if 
from this point of view, its cost of transmission is high, not for 
example birthday greeting no. 12, which is cheap, it also has high 
informational value, “Stones in brooks, sermons in the running 
brooks.” This is a matter of choice. How absurd for an anonymous 
eritic, who evidently can neither read nor understand, to say that 
communication and information theory are pure mechanism! In all 
language there is some choice, very little and most highly deter- 
mined in small falk or school-boy essays and letters home, less deter- 
ministie (but still deterministic) in good literature. For no writer 
will write “ This saké is distilled from the finest rye” (since saké is 
brewed from rice); or 


“ To think that two and two make three ” 
or 
“To think that two and two make five.” 


He may however write “ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting”; 
or he may write “call to thought ... the days when we had rest, 
O Soul, for they were long. . .. Oh why did I awake? When shall 
I sleep again?" But there are limits, there is determinism; he may 
not write as Blake wrote in the Prophetie Books without making him- 
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self all but incomprehensible, Who claims, under oath, thoroughly 
to understand Dylan Thomas? And whom will he convince of the 
validity of his claim besides himself? There is here little communica- 
tion; and “information” (in the technical sense) is so infinitely 
high as to exceed comprehension—whatever the poet may have 
thought he meant. 

Most writing and speaking is redundant (again in the technical 
sense—that is, it provides more clues than are strictly necessary) 
precisely in order to overcome anything that might otherwise inter- 
fere with communication, all the way from crude noise (in the literal 
sense), to the interference of too compact a style. Your allusive 
writer needs explanation; and explanation (like translation) im- 
pairs the message if only by adding to it, or by changing it. All this 
has been mathematically proved. 

When I lecture I generate a good deal of heat by consumption 
of energy; after two hours of it, except on cold dry days, my shirt 
is wet. This is where the analogy of the heat engine comes in; but 
I do not come to a dead stop, and shall not, so long as the breath 
of life remains. For, like a living language, I obey the laws of a 
negative entropy (better ectropy = negentropy) and so does my 
language, Shannon’s formula, identical with Boltzmann’s Law, was 
based on the statistical evidence of graphemes in written language, 
and it is quite universal. If you will not take my word for it, 
perhaps you will take that of the distinguished physicist L. Brillouin 
(formerly Gordon MeKay Professor of Engineering at Harvard; 
now with the IBM Corporation, which does not employ fools), 
Journal of Applied Physics, XXIT (1951), pp. 334-43 and 1108-11. 
And let no reader condemn what he does not understand. 

The most important feature about Herdan’s book is the very im- 
portant one that it is the work of a statistician, though whether his 
command of linguisties is as great as his command of statisties I 
should rather doubt. I gather that the book has grown out of the 
author's theses or thesis (Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, 1941 on p. 63, 1940 on p. 297—3f there really are two of 
them, which of course is possible). Hence part 5 (pp. 302-52) 
serves as an introduction to Statistics, including not only an aeeount 
of the X? distribution (ef. Yule and Kendall, Theory of Statistics 
[ed. 14, 1950], pp. 459-81) but also a table of four-place logarithms 
of faetorials of numbers from 1 through 150 (p. 820). To those of 
my students who find Yule and Kendall beyond them I recom- 
mend E. G. Chambers, Statistical Calculation for Beginners (ed. 2, 
Cambridge, 1952). Herdan’s book, after an introduction, contains 
also four parts dealing with Stylostatisties (this will interest stu- 
dents of philology, anglicé literature), Statistical Linguistics (the 
Harvard courses, instituted in 1954, and in the Department of Lin- 
guisties, are called Mathematical Linguistics), Information Theory, 
and Linguistie Duality (which ends with a well-merited tirade against 
Nazi “ Gleichschaltung,” somewhat out of place, however much well- 
intentioned, in a book like this). 

Now for some comment on matters of detail. 

Page 3. “In linguisties . . . the text, or the organism, is ‘ alive,’ ” 
I agree entirely; orthodox linguists will regard the statement as 
heterodox and heretical. But philologists (in the American sense) 
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will understand. For my own part I am unorthodox in the eyes 
of American linguists, and eall myself both linguist and philologist, 
and cling to the title of Comparative Philologist, even though in 1951 
the name of my department was changed to Linguistics to avoid 
misunderstanding in the United States. There can be no doubt that 
linguists should know (and when I say know, I mean know—to 
repeat, tamquam ungues digitosque suos) their literatures, and leave 
alone any language in which they cannot read fluently, and under- 
stand, the original texts. Mueh work in Amerindian languages is 
suspeet for precisely this reason, that the languages are ill known, 
or not at all, to those who talk and write about them. The man 
who drives the double team, like Kretschmer, is safe from egregious 
error, not the literary “gent” who knows nothing about language, 
nor the linguist who despises literature. Hence the requirement in 
at least one American university that candidates for the Ph. D. in 
Classics must do two half-courses in the comparative and historical 
grammar of Greek and Latin, a requirement which it may be hoped 
will not be abandoned in the way such a requirement has been aban- 
doned in English, German, and the Romance languages, greatly to 
the detriment of those who “study” and criticize them. The end 
result of the present trend will be the absurdity that even French 
and German literature will be studied in “translated,” that is in 
perverted, forms. Who proposes to study a betrayed Burmese litera- 
ture in translation? 

In the same American university to which allusion was made above 
candidates for the Ph.D. in Linguisties are now required (since 
1954), to have, in addition to training in the comparative and de- 
scriptive methods, a knowledge of statistics, and training in mathe- 
matical method in language study. The three converge upon one 
another with remarkable and important results; the statistical method 
is important, as Herdan shows, also in the study of literature. The 
old Cambridge requirement that the Classical tripos should be pre- 
ceded by the Mathematical tripos was sound: it ought never to have 
been abandoned. 

Page 5. Herdan seems to me to be wrong in saying that differ- 
ences between texts are not to be explained by deterministic action 
or intention but by chance. His whole book shows most conclusively 
that both operate. Page 7 (ef. pp. 32 ff., which deal with style as a 
statistical concept, 125, 154): the principle of standard deviation 
does apply to Homer. It is true to say that the statistical regularity 
of the place of the caesura, in the hexameter (both Greek and 
Latin), is no test of authorship (this is obvious); but it is not true 
to imply that the excessive deviations in morphology, syntax, voeabu- 
lary, and phonology—far in excess of what appears in any other 
Greek work, or, for that matter, in any work which is not of com- 
posite authorship (e.g. the Mahābhārata or the Veda—as to this, 
witness Edgerton's Vedic Variants)—ean possibly mean anything 
other than that the Iliad at least is a composite work. Denial of this 
fact by some Homeric “scholars” is either a mere fashion, or a 
sin against the light. Until my Homeric statistics are published I 
shall not allude to this matter again in print; the adherents to 
fashion, or the propagators of untruth, deserve nothing but con- 
tempt. Let me add, however, what seems to be little understood, 
that mere metrical pattern, once the pattern is stabilized, is, if other 
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evidence is lacking, a poor test of authorship.? Some of “ Jomer" 
in Plato is not Professor Combellack’s Homer, but on his view there 
is no reason under heaven why not; Aristarchus would have agreed 
with me, not with Professor Combellack, and he was a better critic 
than either of us, just as Servius was a better eritie of Vergil than 
Charles James Fox, and no more objected to pius Aeneas when 
Aeneas, about to abandon Dido after Dido’s seduction (by which I 
mean, what is the fact, that Dido seduced Aeneas, not Aeneas Dido), 
than Vergil himself objected to pius Aeneas, as manifestly he did 
not, for he wrote it. Modern critics of Vergil would strike Vergil 
himself as lunatics, who ought to be restrained. The justification of 
pius, if justification be needed, is statistical, and may be found in 
my Sather Lectures (University of California Press, 1956). And 
God himself, who gave man language, must regard some modern 
linguists (or would be linguists) in the same light. 

Page 66. “ The stability of relative frequencies of language data 
... appears to reflect one of the basic laws of language.” I agree 
entirely; but this is not news. It was in Zipf’s Harvard Ph.D. 
thesis in Comparative Philology (H. S. C. P., XL [1929], pp. 1-95). 

Page 93. Herdan is perfectly correct in his strictures on the views 
of Bloch and Juilland (and, I would add, of an anonymous writer 
in the Times Literary Supplement) that they merely reveal “an 
insufficient realisation of what a statistical norm means, and also 
what ‘errors’ or exceptions from it mean.” (Cf. page 95 on sta- 
bility in language. What Herdan means I have described by saying 
that language is metastable, see my book Language [New York, 
1956], pp. 110, 114, 197, 201, ef. p. 261). So on p. 180 Herdan says, 
what also has been knowledge, with a mathematical proof since 
about 1948 (see Bell System Telephone Journal [July and October, 
1948], and later papers by Shannon; or Mandelbrot in C. R. Acad. 
Se, loc. cit.), that combinations of linguistie units, phonemes, mor- 
phomes, constructs or orders of arrangement, and, in my belief, also 
semantic units (meanings) “follow the rules of combinatorial mathe- 
matics.” This also is quite correct, and quite general, even uni- 
versal, the difficulties of its application to written, but not to spoken, 
Chinese notwithstanding. 

Page 143. I return to the relationship of alphabetic and phone- 
matic “codes,” in order to eall attention to the statistical results 
obtained at the University of Illinois by Professor Hultzén and a 
team of statisticians which indicate more conformity than diserep- 
ancy. Even English spelling is consistent in its inconsistencies— 
this quite apart from its usefulness in making the written language, 
with its conventional, historical spelling, a “ more refined and subtle 
eoding system" (Herdan’s words). To quote an example of my 
own, right, rite, wright, write are more useful than frait] with all 
four meanings. 

Page 187. The Indo-European type of inflexion, which is any- 
thing but regular, is quite peculiar in linguistic toxonomy. We 
make much of it only because we know it so well, especially through 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, or Sanskrit. As for the development of mono- 
syllabism, modern spoken Persian dialects, free from literary re- 


? But see my Poetic, Scientific, and Other Forms of Discourse (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1956), p. 10. 
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straint, are as thoroughgoing as English. Jespersen, whom Herdan 
quotes, was not always well informed about such matters outside the 
Germanie group. 

Page 212. A way of aeeounting for the similarity of languages 
that was advanced in 1929 ean hardly be called “new,” no matter 
how “ understood,” page 214 (ef. p. 272). On the nature of “ trans- 
lation" the fortheoming paper of A. G. Oettinger, prepared for a 
volume to be published by the Harvard University Press for the 
use of students in Comparative Literature, has a good deal to add. 
Even the treatise by J. P. Postgate, Translation and Translations 
(1922), is by no means obsolete,—though Wiener's remarks on the 
incongruence of different codes at the semantie level are more tren- 
chant. In fact anyone who is in complete agreement with Wiener 
could hardly give a minute’s further thought to problems of transla- 
tion, human or mechanical. 

Page 218. Dualism in language (see my essay in the Norwood 
volume of a few years ago) is so fundamental that it should make 
thoroughgoing monist philosophers take second thought. “ Mis- 
representation " is the price which language pays for pro-presen- 
tation. 

P. 251. On the principle of relative frequency in Chinese as com- 
pared with English and Latin see also Zipf’s Selected Studies (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1932). 

P. 270. Paget’s account of onomatopoeia (which is strictly extra- 
linguistic) and gesture (which is not language at all) is irrelevant. 
And if it were not, his argument is no argument, but takes every- 
thing for granted. Much of what he writes is rubbish, and any 
acceptance of it, Hlerdan’s included, quite uncritical. 

P. 273. Herdan’s remarks about the polyglott seem to me sound: 
those who know “all” languages (two such men come to my mind, 
one an Englishman, the other American), literally have nothing to 
say, or nothing original, in any. 

P. 297. I am not favorably impressed by most of the half-baked 
pudding put out by Locke and Booth. This also seems to be a hasty 
pudding (the indecent haste to which I referred above): “he that 
believeth shall not make haste.” 

P. 297. A variety of the disease of language which Herdan de- 
scribes here I have called linguistic self-abuse (Language, p. 198), 
the habit of responding solely to one’s own verbal responses to the 
exclusion of the referends. Whorf’s “ meta-linguisties” is another 
form of the same error, but in the terms of Marxism instead of 
Nazism. And finally, Herdan speaks of engrams, a term that im- 
plies an outmoded psychology of language. What Herdan means is 
what the most recent neurologists conceive as networks of paths and 
switching points in the brain along which neural impulses travel in 
cr gee as correspond to the statistical properties of language 
itself, 

Herdan’s is a good book (an event of rare occurrence). And 
whatever “ Gleichschaltung” and “ flicker” owed to the subtleties 
of Ludwig Wittgenstein, Bloomfield’s Language owed something, if 
at second-hand, to von Mach and Russell. 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 
Harvarky UNIVERSITY. 
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R. HackronTH. Plato’s Phaedo: Translated with an Introduction 
and Commentary. Cambridge, University Press, 1955. Pp. 
x + 200. $4.00. 


This Phaedo is the latest in a series of annotated editions which 
Professor Hackforth has been bringing out in continuation of a 
program begun by his predecessor at Cambridge. As usual, his 
translation is pleasing and true, his commentary sane and lucid. 
Oceasionally one may wonder at what kind of reading publie the 
commentary is aimed ; philosophers will be unhappy about the quota- 
tions in Greek, classicists will find some notes elementary, others 
ineomplete (p. 33, note 5: where do we go for the fragments of 
Evenus? p. 30: where for Aeschines?). But we are grateful to 
Professor Hackforth for giving us his views on one of Plato’s most 
forbidding dialogues: forbidding to the translator, forbidding to 
the eommentator unless he knows, as Hackforth does know, that in 
the Phaedo, unlike some of the later dialogues, the dialectic is strictly 
controlled by its subservience to the biographical theme. dSoAcoyia 
here goes hand in hand with the making of a saint, and this mixture 
imposes special obligations on the commentator. 

Hackforth dates the composition of the work immediately after 
the first Sicilian journey, i.e., “387 or very little later,” and thus 
earlier than the Symposium. The grounds for this dating are no 
more compelling than such arguments usually are, but then Hack- 
forth’s evolutionist approach (ef. p. 69, nofe 2 and p. 72, note 2) 
does not unduly color his interpretation. Pythagoreanism looms 
rather large in introduction and commentary; e.g., Gorgias 493 A 
and 508 A are ascribed to “Plato’s attraction to Pythagorean re- 
ligious and cosmological tenets” (p. 6). But here also the author 
is by no means committed; the reference to Philolaus 61 D and the 
defective memory of Simmias 73 A are shrewdly explained as de- 
vices to allow Soerates to say what he has to say. Altogether Hack- 
forth excels many erities in his healthy inclination to attribute a 
large measure of originality to Plato (e.g., p. 104). 

One of the best things in the book is the translation and diseus- 
sion of the soul-attunement thesis and its rebuttal by Socrates. In 
the latter Hackforth finds, rightly it seems, two “logical ” mistakes 
which should prove a powerful argument against those who look 
for stringent logic in the Phaedo. His interpretation of this pas- 
sage is, I think, preferable to that of Miss Hicken (C.Q. XLVIII 
[1954], pp. 16-22, published after Hackforth had completed his MS) 
who regards the “ containment ” situation as a linguistic confusion of 
effective and affective object. Hackforth shows that Socrates’ argu- 
ment is inconclusive because his insistence on his own thesis causes 
him blithely to rule out the possibility of certain eases which are in 
fact quite possible. Socrates is not confused; he is in a hurry. 

As for the theory of forms, Hackforth (p. 50) argues against 
Grube that the theory is presented as familiar to Soerates’ inter- 
locutors. It may be asked whether this old controversy is not 
perhaps somewhat artificial. Generally scholars look for a noticeable 
gap (Grube calls it an abyss) between ò xaddv as found in earlier 
dialogues, and vò kaAóv as a form. R. Robinson has accentuated 
the gap by reintroducing the term “ universal" into the discussion. 
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Hackforth does not use the term, but he too seems to make an 
unnecessarily harsh distinction between substances and forms. This 
choristic perspective creates its own difficulties. At 103 C ff. (pp. 
149 ff.) Hackforth believes that the entities excluding each other 
are all immanent forms, and that at this stage of the discussion 
Vvy also is a form. (Later, however, he recognizes that ultimately, 
i.e. after 105 E, yvy turns out to be a substance.) This arbitrary 
division forces him to translate rà rpia as if it were ý rpiás and to 
assume that fire and snow are spoken of as forms, not substances. 
I would suggest that for Plato there is no suck clearcut division 
between forms and substances. To be sure, the forms are cere- 
moniously introduced in this very dialogue, and Plato makes a radi- 
eal distinction between things that are eternal and stable (i.e. 
forms), and the evanescent things which participate in them. But 
both are things, both are called by the same name, and an argument 
may be conducted without a full awareness whether the things under 
discussion are the one or the other. In other dialogues Plato is more 
careful, but in the Phaedo he does not heed the injunction of Re- 
public 511 B that we must operate with and through the forms 
only, without utilizing sense data. The word &i8os at 104 C 7 is not 
deeisive; things are things, and the terminology varies with the 
circumstances, though Grube is certainly right in finding that Plato 
is reluetant to use the term in this dialogue before the superior 
status of some things has been fully argued. 

Socrates and his interlocutors, then, may be less clear in their 
minds about the mutual exelusiveness of logical, phenomenological, 
and metaphysieal modes of speech than we are. Such terms as 
O€yenÜat, KaTacyelv, "Kew èri, üvaykátew, ete, are ambiguous. Logi- 
cally they may refer to the interaction of forms; phenomenologically 
they refer to the behavior of substances. But chiefly—and that is 
what creates the difficulty—-they may be used to refer to the inter- 
action between two things of which the one appears to us to be a 
form and the other a substance. A clearcut instance of this dif- 
ficulty occurs in 104 E 1, which Hackforth hopes to eliminate by 
suggesting that Plato uses his language loosely. But if he does, 
then Plato cannot be as fully aware of the categorical distinction 
between substances and forms as Hackforth expects him to be. 
(Cf. also the language of Sophist 247 A-C, where Plato is asking 
questions of the atomists.) 

Haekforth himself comes close to acknowledging this. Comment- 
ing on the military metaphors, whose function in the argument was 
pointed out by Burnet, he shows that they enable Plato to put 
several things on the same footing though they do not belong there 
(p. 157): snow not withstanding heat is a physical operation, 
whereas two not withstanding odd, and soul not withstanding death 
point to an analytical proposition. Does not this peculiar align- 
ment indicate that Plato has less regard for categories than we? In 
any ease, as Hackforth aeutely observes, the disjunction perishing- 
withdrawing is used rather disingenuously by Plato with a view to 
the demonstration of the immortality of the soul: the soul imposes 
its own terminology in advance on the dialectie which is supposed to 
work toward an understanding of its nature, 

In this connection, it may be asked whether the common transla- 
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tion of ovota as “reality ” is not somewhat misleading. The term 
positively invites self-predication; it is both object of thought, and 
the reality of that object. At 76D, 78D, 92D et al. Jowett’s 
" essence,’ unfortunately given up in the most recent edition, is 
much preferable; ef. the distinction between otoia and máĝos in 
Hippias Major 301 B 8. “ Essence" has this advantage, that under 
its aegis the interchangeability of yvyý form and yuyý — sub- 
stance will be less surprising. There is no danger of conceptualist 
misinterpretation, since the existence of oùgía is made quite clear 
throughout. 

Hackforth’s commentary on the methodological passage 99 D ff. 
(pp. 136 ff.) is impressive in its simplicity and finesse. He never 
avoids the difficulties, but he makes his way through them so assur- 
edly that in the end they do not seem as perplexing as other com- 
mentators have pronounced them to be. His major contribution is 
his explanation of the plural & wey... à é in 100 A4-6 (ef, 
dppnbévra 101 D 4) as referring to steps in a series of intermediate 
deductions from a hypothesis proposed to validate an original state- 
ment. That is, he sees several stages of deduction between the 
hypothesis and the demonstrand, each featuring one intermediate 
statement, rather than a number of statements equidistant from the 
hypothesis. Moreover, he argues, the two accounts 100 A and 101 D 
are about the same procedure. 

Hackforth’s proposal looks very attractive, especially in view of 
the language of 101 E 1ff. However, a doubt remains. The stress 
on guuóovey reads suspiciously like the emphasis on proper articu- 
lation, Politicus 262 A-263 B, Phaedrus 265 D-E, Sophist 253 B. It 
is conceivable that, aeeording to Plato, propositions deduced from a 
hypothesis, though true enough in themselves, ean be out of tune 
with eaeh other and/or the hypothesis exaetly as the later passages 
envisage 1deas which are recognized as belonging to the genus X but 
are not the most orderly or exhaustive species into which X may be 
divided. Such an analogy, though purely formal, might argue 
against the adoption of Hackforth’s chain interpretation. 

I do not understand why Hackforth (p. 138) feels that the mean- 
ing of Adyo: shifts between 100 A 1 and A4. We know (ef, e.g. 
Theaetetus 202 A 8ff., Sophist 262 Aff.) that only a compound 
Adyos will be likely to reproduce the formal pattern of reality. In 
other words, à minimum Aóyos of an épyoy Or spüypa OY oidcia 
(whether the thing is real or phenomenal does not matter) eontains 
a subject and a predicate. éy [rois] Adyous at 100 A 1 is parallel to 
èv etxoot in A 2; hence the èy here does not refer to the medium in 
which something is discussed, but the mirror in which it is viewed 
(ef. Theaetetus 206 D 3). Hence statements, not arguments. 

A few additional points on the commentary. P. 95: Hackforth 
suggests that it is “immoderate aversion from physical pains” 
rather than the experience of the pain itself which pollutes the 
soul. Plato’s language (e.g. 83 D 4-5) does not warrant this. The 
faet is that the present passage does not tally with other pronounce- 
ments of Plato aeeording to which the soul of the good man is not 
affected by the pains of his body. The reason for this inconsistency 
is, of course, the death-orientation of the psychology in the Phaedo. 
P. 100, 88 A 2; ef. note 1: the gý must refer to Simmias. At 77 A ff, 
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he had already expressed his conviction that soul exists before birth. 
P. 118, 92 D 2: ó0«v kat . . . should be understood along the lines 
proposed by Lorimer (C.R., LIT [1938] pp. 165-6); read: “which 
is what prompts most people to have their beliefs." For Soxei in 
the sense of Soxei à Soxet, cf. Gorgias 465 A 4 (Aristides) and 503 E 
3, where rpoodépe: equals mpoodépa à rpoadépa. P. 123, note 3: as 
regards Alemaeon’s ideas about the brain, see now the reservations 
of Vlastos, Gnomon, XXVII (1955), p. 69. P. 124, 97 B 6-7: I do 
not think the e$ $ópo passage has been properly explained yet. A 
note from Hackforth would have been welcome, Finally, one of the 
most useful features of the book is the printing, in a new transla- 
tion, of a set of åropía by Strato concerning the proof from 
opposites. 

In the translation, Hackforth has paid more attention to the 
papyri than translators usually do. Examples: 81B 3, 82B 8, 
82D 7. Altogether, his translation is a distinguished one. Here 
are a few comments: P. 34, 60 E 6-7; cf. 60 E 8 and 61 À 8: does 
Socrates intend a differentiation between the meanings of ouv, 
cpürrev, and épyatecOa.? Ci. Charmides 163 B 1-8, where Critias 
analyzes the terms. If so, the humor of the notion of Soerates 
* making " musie would be increased. P. 35, 61D 1: for “seated,” 
read “in this position”; or better: “and assumed the position 
which he was to keep for the rest of the conversation.” He had been 
seated before. Pp. 35-6: the translation of 62A 1-7 is as confusing 
as the Greek, though the note on p. 191 indicates that Hackforth 
understands the passage correctly. P. 46, 65 B 11: “utterly” is not 
necessary; éfazarácÜa, is no more emphatic than the simple verb. 
P. 47, 66 A 3: for “each constituent of reality," read: “each real 
thing"; rà Ovra here is a real plural, not referring to a collective 
unit. P. 48, 66 D 2: èk rovrov is emphatic: “it is the body which, 
for all these reasons, gives us no leisure...” P. 48, 66 D 7: àAAd, 
at this point, means “ all right, then ” rather than “ however." P. 54, 
68D 3: “ Astonishing” is too strong; “unconvincing”? P. 55, 
69 A-C: in this passage, ro övr B 2 and 8 does not seem to have 
the ontologieal value whieh Haekforth aseribes to it. Cf. B7. In 
his note on the passage on pp. 191-3 Hackforth has some excellent 
remarks on the near identity of áperj and $póvgo:s in the text. His 
textual changes m À 8 and B 3 seem to me unnecessary. Pp. 67 ff.: 
in his translation of àváuvgows, Hackforth distinguishes between “ re- 
minder” (from thing to thing) and recollection (from thing to 
form), In line with my remarks above, I am not sure that such a 
distinction is legitimate, P. 82, 70 A 3: “mind” for &vows is not 
entirely satisfactory. For “ the mind's reasoning," read “ the reckon- 
ing of reason." P. 109, 91 B 5-6; read “ this foolish belief of mine 
wil, ike me, fail to survive . . . and perish very soon after my 
death.” P. 109, 91 C 5: Bluck’s translation of the bee clause is to 
be preferred. P. 124, 97 B 5: some words have been omitted in the 
translation. P. 125, 97D 7: the pun on pots might have been 
brought out. P. 133, 100B 1: I wonder whether there is not a 
need for expansion in the translation of this erueial sentence, Hack- 
forth puts it as if the assumption of the existence of the forms is an 
equivalent formulation of the hypothesis passage. In actuality, as 
Hackforth himself notes in his commentary, Plato is going te use 
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the assumption to demonstrate the hypothesis method (though it is 
true, of course, that the method had been introduced precisely for 
this purpose). Hence translate: “ Well, here is the application to 
our present problem. Our soundest proposition, in this case, is 
nothing new, but....” P. 167, 107 C 4: Socrates is exercised about 
the risk attending negligence, not the danger of negligence. P. 169, 
108D 1: for “what makes you say that?" read: “what deserip- 
tion is this? ” 

Textual comments: 66 B 4: with Viljoen (Mnemosyne, VIT [1939], 
320) read péya for werd, Eliminate the transposition of rod Aóyov 
èy 7j oxewe, and translate ór, B 5 as “because.” 66K 3: instead of 
deciding between the @povqors of Jamblichus and Plutarch, and the 
dpovyjoews Of the MSS, I would rather, with Wilamowitz, throw it 
out altogether; interpolated from 68 A 2. 67D 1: Hackforth pays 
no attention to grep. Read, with T: dowep èk Seopov èk ToU 
coparos: from the body as from bonds. 72D 1: for ray GAAww, 
Hackforth substitutes rwoy dAAwy: convineingly, I think. 78D 
10 £.: Classen’s suggestion of bracketing the first xaAwy seems to 
me worth considering; in that case, unbracket } kaAov. 80C: R.G. 
Bury gave the right interpretation in Ph. W., LVI (1936), eol. 1134. 
This also serves to support the translation of apa as “age.” 82 B 6: 
the papyrus suggests jueporepov, Which Ritter approves. 99B 8: I 
see no need for Burnet’s emendation. 104 C (p. 151, note 3): Hack- 
forth's point is well taken. With his proposed change, compare 
Ritter in Bursian, CLXI (1913), p. 10. 104 D3: Hackforth brackets 
abro “with Stallbaum and Ross” (p. 194). Actually Stallbaum 
later proposed ai rw (ef. Bursian, CLXI, p. 10); another possibility 
would be dAAe vo; cf. rwi 104 E, 7. 105 B 6-7: Hackforth proposes 
a transposition which seems to me unnecessary. 

Finally, two slips (I noticed no misprints): P. 58, note 1: Homer 
does not speak of a departing soul, but about the leave- taking of a 
visiting ghost. He does not speak of it as smoke, but compares it to 
smoke. P. 63: at the end of the fourth century? 


Tromas G. ROSENMEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Ernest BARKER. From Alexander to Constantine. Passages and 
Documents Illustrating the History of Social and Political Ideas, 
336 B. C.-A. D. 337. Translations with Introductions, Notes, and 
Essays. Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. xxv + 505. $8.00. 


Sir Ernest Barker, now in his eighty-seeond year, put us all under 
obligation by writing this handsome and useful volume. Let us hope 
it will also reach students and professors of social sciences. More 
than one among the latter still thinks that Aristotle defined man as 
a political animal and that Greek political philosophy ended on this 
note. From more than a hundred sources, the author has collected 
significant passages illustrating the development of social and politi- 
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eal ideas during the six and half centuries which separate Eusebius 
from Aristotle. The passages are given in translation and accom- 
panied by explanatory introductions. Musonius Rufus and the flat- 
terer who composed the decree of Assus in honor of Caligula, the 
Jewish author of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and Epi- 
eurus, Neo-Pythagorean writers on kingship and Origen, are equally 
heard in this assembly. The compiler wisely and generously went 
beyond his chronological limit and also included excerpts from 
Themistius, Synesius, and even from a Byzantine author of the 
eleventh century (Niculitzas) of whom I had never heard before. 
It is a pity that no place was found for the last Greek Platonist, 
Gemistus Plethon, that living link between Greek political thought 
and the Italian Renaissance (cf. K. Setton, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
C [1956], pp. 70-3). 

f course, any selection of authoritative passages cannot satisfy 
everybody. I was a bit surprised to see “ The ideas and ideals of 
Alexander” opening the collection. But the author here follows the 
views of W. W. Tarn on Alexander the Great which have not re- 
mained unchallenged (cf. C. P., 1950, pp. 41 ff.). The Biblical Psalm 
CX, quoted on p. 145, is referred to Simon Maccabaeus only by some 
very fanciful exegetes, If the platitudes of the Oration on King- 
ship in Corpus Hermeticum, Or. XVIII, merited inclusion in this 
volume, “the erabbed and difficult text” (p. 374) should have been 
translated after the new edition of Noek-Festugiére. It is regrettable, 
further, that excerpts are not accompanied by selected bibliography. 
The reader who is not a specialist ean hardly know how difficult 
and disputed the texts are which appear so smooth in Barker's 
version. For instance, p. 229, translating Augustus’ Res Gestae, 34, 
the author follows Mommsen’s conjecture: dignitate. The text has, 
as we now know, auctoritate. But there is hardly any question of 
Roman history whieh is more debated to-day than the meaning of 
Augustus’ auctoritas. Incidentally, I note a slip. The author of The 
Discovery of Mind is Bruno Snell, not Bruno Kern, as is said on 
pp. 464-5. 

The texts included in this admirable volume, however, mirror the 
history of the social and political ideas of the upper class, “ The 
indietment of imperialism by Calgaeus" (p. 240), despite the bril- 
lianee of Tacitus’ rhetoric, is a poor substitute for the authentic 
voice of native opposition to the Macedonian and Roman conquerors, 
whether it be the Egyptian prophecy against Alexandria (see 
P. Oxyr., XXII, 2332) or Alexandrian invectives against the Caesars 
(on which see H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs 
[1954]). Again, Bunyan’s Mr. Badman and his sin of avarice had 
innumerable precursors in pages of Greek, Roman, Jewish, and 
Christian writers. Except for a passage from Cereidas (p. 58), he 
does not appear in this collection. The social antagonism is here 
seen from above as “sedition” (see e.g. p. 60). Nor does what we 
may call the middle class express itself. I think, for instance, of such 
significant texts as the funerary inscription from Mactar (Tunisia) 
which proudly tells how a poor boy rose to fortune and fame by 
work and thrift (Buecheler, C.L.E., 1238; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. Econ. Hist. Rom. Emp., p. 292). Does not Horatio Alger's 
hero belong to the history of American ideology? And the standing 
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motif of middle class epitaphs, neminem laesi (for Greek equivalents 
ef. M. N. Tod, Annual British School at Athens, XLVI [1951], pp. 
182-90), this Golden Rule of paganism under the Empire, does not 
it merit our attention more than, say, the commonplaces of Pliny's 
Panegyrie (p. 253)? As to slavery, the author just reproduces some 
dry statements of Roman jurists (p. 267). What about the ideas 
of the slaves themselves? I think, for instance, of their expecta- 
tions of a decent standard of maintenance (cf. W. L. Westermann, 
Slave Systems [1955], pp. 64 and 117-18). I think also of the epi- 
taph of a certain Narcissus: Debita libertas iuveni mihi lege negata, 
morte immatura reddita perpetua est (Buecheler, C. L.E., 1015). 
Phaedrus’ words, words of a freed slave, that the fable was m- 
vented by “submissive slavery " to express the feelings which could 
not be made known openly, are no less significant. This last refer- 
ence I owe to a very instructive article by E. M. Shtaerman (in 
Russian) on ideological currents in the Roman Empire (Symbolae 
R. Taubenschlag Dedicatae — Eos, XLVITI, 1 [1956]). 

The author says (p. 406), following the commonly held view, that 
the Church’s attitude to slavery was “cautious, or conservative.” 
But there is nothing cautious in two admonitions in the Pauline 
corpus (Coloss., 3, 22; Ephes., 6, 5) which he quotes, and in the 
parallel text, Doctr. XII Apostol, 4, 11, which he does not quote. 
In these exhortations, the slave is reminded to serve his master “ as 
unto the Lord,” as “a reproduction (typos) of God.” This paral- 
lelism between the slave-owner and Deity is something new. There 
is nothing similar in Judaism or Paganism either. Yet, to my knowl- 
edge at least, innumerable writers on “Social Gospel” take no 
notice of these Christian texts. It is amusing that Soviet historians, 
though talking about slavery without end, are no more curious. 
But they were, and to a large degree still are, helpless prisoners of 
Marxian formalism which distorts their view of slavery. For Marx, 
according to the knowledge of his time, understood slavery in terms 
of Roman jurisprudence. The above-mentioned great work of the 
late lamented W. L. Westermann, in fact, for the first time opens 
the way to the understanding of the manifold character of slavery 
in Antiquity. 

ELIAS J. BICKERMAN. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Prerre Livique. Agathon. Paris, Société d'Édition “ Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1955. Pp. 176. (Annales de VUniversité de Lyon, 
troisiéme série: Lettres, fase. 26.) 


The minor tragic poets of the fifth century have received little 
recent attention from scholars, and this careful and detailed study 
is therefore most welcome. M. Lévêque has here brought together all 
the available material relevant to Agathon, in order to give “une 
vision aussi complète que possible, qui le présentât, non pas abstraite- 
ment, mais incarné dans l'Athénes de la guerre du Péloponnése et 
qui montrat ses attaches avec la société aussi bien que sa place dans 
lhistoire de la tragédie grecque” (p. 9). While relying primarily 
on the ancient evidenee, he has also judieiously diseussed and evalu- 
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ated modern criticism of the poet. The first part of the book deals 
with Agathon’s personal history, the second with his work. 

In part one, the faets of Agathon's life are assembled and a 
chronology established (Appendix I). He was born in 448/7 B. C. 
won his first tragie vietory in 417/16, and died at Pella, probably 
in 401/0. Two contemporary sources, Aristophanes’ Thesmophori- 
azusae and Plato’s Symposium, have left us a vivid portrait of him. 
Lévéque draws fully on both, while attempting, as well, to counter- 
balance the satire and mockery which color them. He sees Agathon, 
like his contemporary Alcibiades, as a striking illustration of the 
development of individualism in Athens at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (pp. 78-9). Both were of the Athenian nobility, rich 
and of great personal beauty, vain and egocentric, devoted followers 
of the Sophists, as well as members of the Socratie circle. Agathon, 
however, seems never to have entered the publie life of the city 
except in the role of poet. 

Among the various aspects of Agathon’s career, his relationship 
with Aristophanes is of special interest, in view of the seemingly 
conflicting evidence of the sources. In the Symposium, they are 
represented as friends; the Thesmophoriazusae, on the other hand, 
eontains an attack on both the person and the work of Agathon. 
Lévéque’s position on this problem seems to me untenable. He finds 
the criticism in the Thesmophoriazusae so violent that he is led to 
deny the existence of the friendly relationship implied in Plato’s 
account. In order to avoid questioning the historicity of the dia- 
logues, he conjectures that Agathon might have wished Aristophanes 
to be present at the celebration of his victory even though they were 
not on friendly terms (pp. 45-6). Although he does not believe that 
lines 83-5 of the Frogs are to be taken ironically, he comments that 
“ Agathon peut fort bien paraitre bon poète à Aristophane, main- 
tenant qu'il est parti pour Pella et que la scène attique est vide 
d'auteurs de talent" (p. 62). It seems much more likely, however, 
that Plato represents the true relationship between the two men. 
They were in fact personal friends, although Aristophanes did not 
admire the younger poet’s work (ef. W. R. Roberts, J. H. S., XX 
[1900], pp. 44-56). Both here, and in later chapters where the 
poet’s style is analyzed, a comparison with Euripides and the manner 
in whieh he is parodied by Aristophanes would have been of great 
interest. 

In part two, Lévéque diseusses the subject matter and the style 
of Agathon's work. The subjects, if not the exact titles, of eight 
plays are known—Achilles, Aerope, Alemeon, Anthos, Ylioupersis(?), 
Mysians, Telephos, and Thyestes. In most cases, very little more 
than the title ean be diseovered. It is disappointing to find that 
Lévéque occasionally attempts to restore details of these lost trage- 
dies by eomparison with works of other dramatists, though these 
themselves are frequently known only through secondary sources. 
For example, his eonelusions that the Alemeon dealt with the puri- 
fication of the hero at Psophis after the matricide, as did Sophocles’ 
Alemeon (pp. 93-4), and that the Mysians and Telephos were, as 
in the ease of Sophocles, two plays rather than two names for the 
same play (p. 99), are based on insufficient evidence. On the other 
hand, his diseussion of two innovations of Ágathon mentioned by 
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Aristotle is sound and convincing. The first of these concerns a kind 
of epic tragedy (Poet., 1456 a 15-20), probably on the fall of Troy, 
which derived its effect from a rapid succession of episodes rather 
than from delineation of character. Lévéque suggests that it should. 
be regarded as a return to the process of composition used in the 
earliest tragedy, an archaism rather than an innovation (p. 104). 
Here, I believe, Aristotle’s commendation of Euripides for drama- 
tizing only a portion of the IHoupersis (he is referring probably 
to Troades and a lost play Eyeios) is pertinent. Agathon at least 
onee seems to have carried further the tendency of Euripides to 
compress the material of a trilogy into a single play, a tendency 
which may well have been encouraged by his audience's familiarity 
with the legends. In a smaller way, Agathon’s compression of Euri- 
pides’ elaborate description of the letters of Theseus’ name (fr. 
382 N.*) in his reuse of this device in Telephos (fr. 4 N.?) illus- 
trates the same tendency. 

A second innovation mentioned by Aristotle (Poet. 1451b 21-5) 
eredits Agathon with the use of both fictitious incidents and names 
in a play called Anthos. The numerous emendations proposed for 
the title are ably and, it is to be hoped, finally disposed of. Gude- 
mann had suggested *“Avfy on the basis of the Arabie tradition, but 
gave no theory as to its meaning. Two other conjectures, "Avfe and 
’"AvOei, originated by Welcker and later developed by Corbato and 
Pitcher, are open to the conclusive objection that they derive from 
popular folk stories which do not seem to be earlier than the fourth 
century and cannot, in any case, fit the phrase of Aristotle ra re 
Tp&ypara kai Ta Óvónara meroinra, Lévêque argues that the manu- 
script reading “Aye, should be retained, and suggests that it refers 
to some flower which was intimately connected with the play itself 
(p. 111)4 There is good reason to suppose that Agathon might 
substitute an unconventional title for the usual proper name in a 
tragedy which in respect to names was already unconventional. The 
frequent occurrence of the word dyÜos in the Symposium supports 
this theory and may also indicate that this play was one of the 
tetralogy with which Agathon won his first victory (p. 111). Here 
again we see Agathon going a step further than Euripides, Though 
the latter freely invented situations and characters (for example, 
Lycus in Heracles and Menoeceus in Phoenissae), he never, so far 
as we know, departed from the mythological repertory in his choice 
of names? On the other hand, it should be noted that Aristotle 
cites the Anthos ns one example and not as a unique phenomenon. 
Lévéque rightly emphasizes the importanee of this new type of 
tragedy as & forerunner of New Comedy. 

In his ehapters on the general spirit and style of Agathon's work, 
Lévéque analyzes his debt to the Sophists, which is everywhere 
apparent in both his thought and expression. By prudent use of 


1 In an article on the tragedies of Agathon, published since the appear- 
ance of Lévéque’s book, I, Machina also defends the MS reading, but 
suggests that Anthos is a proper name (Dioniso, XVIII [1955], pp. 
19-41). 

*The question of invention in tragedy has been interestingly re- 
examined by H. C, Baldry in “ Aristotle and the Dramatization of 


LÀ 


Legend," C. Q., LV (1954), pp. 151-7. 
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fhe parodies in Aristophanes and Plato, Lévéque has formulated 
the characteristics of his style as “recherche de l'élégance et du bril- 
lant, qui devait parfois dégénérer en préciosité, mais n’en témoignait 
pas moins d'un louable souei de perfection esthétique" (p. 137). 
His tragedy is both philosophieal and rhetorieal, and here as else-' 
where Agathon, following in the footsteps of Euripides, points to 
the tragedy of the fourth century. Although all the sources have 
been used with the utmost thoroughness, the loss of the poets actual 
work weakens any but the most general conelusions. 

A final chapter is devoted to the innovations made by the poet 
in the structure, metrics, and musie'of his tragedies. Of these, the 
introduction of embolima, choral interludes unrelated to the action 
of the play, in the place of stasima, had the greatest importance for 
the history of drama. 

Lévéque has produced no new or startling theories in his study 
of Agathon, but he has been very successful in evaluating sources 
and choosing with discernment between the conflicting opinions of 
earlier scholars. My chief criticism is that he limits himself too 
strictly to his single character. The book would have gained much 
from a larger frame of comparison with contemporary tragedy, 
especially Euripidean. Despite this defect, it clearly achieves the 
status of a competent and definitive study. 


Patricia NEILS BOULTER. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MARGARETE BigBER. The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 232, 712 figs. on 
unnumbered plates. $17.50. (Columbia Bicentennial Editions 
and Studies.) 


To the student of ancient art, sculpture always presents the 
severest problems, and of seulpture the most difficult is that of the 
Hellenistic Age. Therefore Miss Bieber’s book, which is a monu- 
mental treatment of Hellenistic sculpture, merits notice in all periodi- 
cals which deal with classical studies, although the detailed reviews 
it deserves must be left to more strietly archaeological journals. We 
may add that it has also found its proper setting in a handsomely 
manufactured volume. 

The author begins by defining Hellenistic art and setting forth its 
characteristics. Since everyone has his own notion of what the 
Hellenistic period is, we may note that it is here very sensibly re- 
stricted to the period between Alexander’s death and the prineipate 
of Augustus, i. e. ca. 330 to 30 B. C., with the fourth century serving 
as introduction and transition. The methods of earlier scholars of 
this age are diseussed, and the author states her determination to 
eombine these methods: that is, (a) working by externally dated 
pieces, (b) by styles, and (e) by periods. Here she might have 
added that her own predilection is to trace the work of known 
seulptors, and to assign works to their hands or sehools wherever 
possible. 
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We proceed to a study of the forerunners—Praxiteles, Scopas, 
and Lysippus. Since we have practically nothing from the hands 
of any of the three (today it simply will not do to state that the 
Olympian Hermes is an original work of the master), we are lead 
to the usual contemplation of copies, adaptations, schools, ete. Com- 
ing into the Hellenistic Age proper, we are given a very fruitful 
comparison between the Attic and Asian styles, where a good many 
basic works are carefully treated. Next, the author turns to a con- 
sideration of geographically separated “schools” established long 
ago by Guy Dickins: Alexandrian, Pergamene, Rhodian (a short 
chapter on Priene is also added). She quite properly points out 
that there was considerable interplay between these centers, and 
that the kinds of things originally attributed to such schools are 
not in fact restricted to the geographical areas concerned. This has 
long been evident for the first school and the last, and we are today 
seeing more and more that the Pergamene style (that is, the style 
of the great Altar) is by no means confined to Pergamum, nor, for 
that matter, to the East. 

Finally, we go on to contemplate the kinds of “ styles,” or trends 
which oppose each other throughout the course of Hellenistic art: 
Rococo (an unhappy term, but understandable) and Classicistie (for 
which we might almost substitute “ Àrchaistie"). These are again 
well-considered chapters which forcefully demonstrate the problems 
which faced the Hellenistic sculptor. Some general conclusions are 
then presented, and as appendices we are given a chronology, a 
bibliography (called “select” but in fact very comprehensive), a 
good index, and a list of plates with their sources. The plates are 
admirable, and admirably arranged, although the reviewer would 
have preferred to see more actual Hellenistic works and fewer 
copies and adaptations. In the second edition it would be helpful 
to provide an apparatus to aid in getting from plates to text with 
less fumbling. 

When a great work of this sort is brought out, the question 
always arises as to whether it will be the great work—the great 
reference book for our day, at least. I think that the present study— 
for the kind of study it is—4ill be such a work. At the same time, 
it does not fill quite all our needs for a proper evaluation of Hel- 
lenistic seulpture. We need supplementary material of two kinds, 
which, though subordinate, will form two basie studies in them- 
selves, One will be a carefully selected series of original works of 
the Hellenistic period (without regard to sculptor, style, or school) 
which can be absolutely dated by external evidence. This list will 
be accompanied by fresh photographs, particularly of details, so 
that we can see how Hellenistic sculptors worked, and how they 
changed their style and technique from generation to generation—if 
possible, from decade to decade. The other study will consider sculp- 
ture on the peripheries of the Hellenistic kingdoms, and will be par- 
ticularly concerned with the artistic interaction between the Greeks 
and their neighbors: to the East—Egyptians, Persians, Scythians, 
Indians; to the West—the Italie peoples, the Etruseans and the 
Romans. 

And who is there who eould bring together the material for these 
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two great supplements so that our knowledge of Hellenistic sculp- 
ture will finally be complete? It must be someone with deep experi- 
ence matched by great vigor, and equipped with a profound knowl- 
edge of all that has been said and written before. Are the nomina- 
tions open? Then, since we wish to propose a candidate who will be 
seconded by all, it will have to be Miss Margarete Bieber. 


J. H. Youne. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Louis Rossrtr. Hellenica: Recueil d’épigraphie, de numismatique et 
d’antiquités greeques. Volume X. Paris, Librairie d'Amérique 
et d'Orient, 1955. Pp. 313; 47 plates. $12.80 unbound. 


One outlet for the enormous productivity of the distinguished 
archaeologist Louis Robert is the series Hellenica, which he himself 
publishes and to which usually, as in the ease of volume X, he alone 
contributes. The volumes of this remarkable series, which began on 
a smaller seale in 1940, appear at irregular intervals, but when 
they do appear, it is a great moment, because Louis Robert, since 
the death of Adolf Wilhelm, has, I presume, been universally recog- 
nized not only as an able worker in many fields but as the preeminent 
master in the field of Greek Epigraphy. 

This preeminence rests in the first place on his thorough knowl- 
edge of Greek, secondly on the possession of files which someday 
will be published as an epigraphical handbook of several volumes, 
but itis due above all to the art with which he uses this knowledge 
and to his severe application of correct epigraphical method. His 
art, which gives style to everything he writes, is more easily studied 
precisely in the developed essays of Hellenica. 

The present volume contains articles on inscribed and uninseribed 
dedications and votive reliefs, also other epigraphical publications 
as well as topographical and numismatie studies. There are too 
many to list and they are all models of method, but I might mention 
a group of funeral altars from Acmonia on pp. 247-56 for a fasci- 
nating study of the close connection between the decoration of 
funerary monuments and their inscriptions. Most interesting too 
are the new documents concerning the Roman colony of Parion and 
the new sarcophagus from Parion with three Greek epigrams. 

The photographs of inseriptions are presented as true evidence. 
In line 10 of Plate XXXIX, 1, I read the name as *HpaxkAetó8opos. 
In lines 1-2 of Plate XVIII, 1, I read the name as Mmrpodávgs 
Kée»iuA]lvos, in which the second element (with an incomplete 
epsilon as a second letter) seems to me a patronymic rather than an 
ethnic, in fact the genitive of the rare name KwAAXjv. On Plate V, 
line 9, I cannot rend Mécyw, but in line 10 I think I read *Emxryrw 


Navowi[á]xo[v] and in line 12 Teprig *AxoAAXovià.. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THe Jonxs Horxins UNIVERSITY. 
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G. J. M. J. Te Rere. Les femmes chez Eschyle. Groningen, J. B. 
Wolters, 1955, Pp. 87. 


Prominent among the critical clichés inherited from the scholar- 
ship of the previous century is the notion that Aeschylus, an 
“ archaic” dramatist, was incapable of portraying character in three 
dimensions; the dramatie refinement of psychological insight into 
character remained to be mastered by Sophocles, and more com- 
pletely by Euripides. Dr. Te Riele’s study of the characterization 
of women in Aeschylean tragedy should effectively dispose of any 
lingering traces of this oversimplified dogma. 

The bulk of his essay is devoted to an analysis of the women in 
the plays of Aeschylus in terms of a series of characteristics posited 
as distinctively feminine; e. g., sensitivity in personal relationships, 
euriosity, lack of realism in attitude, and a drive toward self expres- 
sion, especially at the inopportune moment. It is beyond the com- 
petence of the reviewer to judge with confidence the validity of Te 
Riele's standards of femininity. Be this as it may, his conclusions are 
unquestionably correct: Aeschylus understood the virtues, foibles, 
and idiosyneracies of women, and skillfully projected this under- 
standing into his art. Atossa, Io, the Oceanids, the Danaids, and 
Clytemnestra are, in their various ways, appropriately depicted as 
true representatives of their sex. 

Te Riele is an intelligent and informed critic. If there is a de- 
ficiency in his study, it is a failure inherent in his method. A eate- 
gorieal approach of this type tends naturally to overstress its own 
self-sufficiency, and tempts its user to ignore the claims on charac- 
terization of dramatic necessity and aesthetic purpose. While Te 
Riele is aware of these pitfalls, he does not always avoid stumbling 
into them. When, for example, he cites Agamemnon 600-14 (Clytem- 
nestra’s avowal of her love for and fidelity to Agamemnon) as evi- 
dence of her guilty conscience and feminine instability, he seems to 
lose sight of the superbly ironic dramatic movement. Such a speech 
does not portray Clytemnestra as a symbol of generic woman, but 
Clytemnestra as Clytemnestra, queen, conspirator, and master strate- 
gist. Finally, any treatment of characterization in Aeschylean 
tragedy, in even partial isolation from the dramatie context, sets 
for itself severe limitations. I believe that Te Riele realizes that the 
plays of Aeschylus are in nature architectural, rather than seulp- 
tural, and that character is used by the playwright as a subordinate, 
if integral, element of his work. Unfortunately, the method of 
Te Riele’s analysis leads him at times to implicit contradiction of 
this essential fact. 


RosERT Durr Murray, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE CENTURIATE ASSEMBLY BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE REFORM. 


Scholars who, in the years since the discovery of the Tabula 
Hebana, have discussed the centuriate assembly have been almost 
unanimous in accepting the clear indications of Cicero (R. P. 
II, 39) that after the third century reform, as before, the 
assembly consisted of 198 voting units. But in spite of the fact 
that the method of constructing voting centuries in the early 
imperial assembly of senators and knights of the Tabula Hebana 
was strikingly similar to the method Mommsen imagined for the 
centuries of classes two to five, there has not been unanimity 
in accepting Mommsen’s remarkable reconstruction of the re- 
formed assembly. The objections raised by Schónbauer, Staveley, 
and Dell'Oro to Tibiletii’s vindication of Mommsen’s views have 
been admirably answered in this Journal by J. J. Nichols. But 
Nichols’ explanation of the reform as nothing more than an 
administrative measure, with the substitution of one citizen list 


!4.J. P.,, LXXVII (1956), pp. 225-54, with references there to dis- 
cussions hy G. Tibiletti, E. Sehónbauer, E. S. Staveley, A. Dell'Oro, and 
F. Gallo. See also Staveley's more recent paper with bibliography, 
Historia, V (1956), pp. 112-22, For another detailed diseussion of the 
reform of the centuries (ineonelusive in result), see Christian Meier, 
s. v. “ Praerogativa centuria," R.-E., Suppl. VIII (1956), col. 567-98, 
esp. 575-83. For a succinct statement of the evidence for the reform 
(in general in accord with Tibiletti’s views) see F. W. Walbank, A 
Historical Commentary on Polybius (Oxford, 1957), note on Polyb, VI, 
14, 7. For the text of the Tabula Hebana, see J. H. Oliver and R. E. 
Palmer, A.J. P, LXXV (1954), pp. 225-49. 
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by tribes, classes, and ages for two separate lists, one by tribes 
and one by centuries, classes, and ages, is not convincing. For 
the tribes were the basis of the census, and therefore of the list 
on which the Servian centuries depended. 

Separation of tribes and centuries in the Servian organization 
is indicated only by Livy, I, 48, 12-18, a passage now illumi- 
nated by Nichols’ interpretation? What Livy says there, in 
effect, is that the system of Servian centuries, with class and age 
groups,—which still prevailed at the time Livy was writing— 
did not conform to the number of tribes instituted by Servius, 
for they were only four, the four urban tribes, and that these 
tribes had nothing to do with the distribution and the number 
of the centuries. Clearly, Livy, unlike authorities quoted by 
Dionysius, does not attribute to Servius the creation of the 
rural tribes out of the pag? in the Roman ager.® Here and else- 
where he avoids the problem of the origin of the rural tribes, 
though he assumes their existence in his narrative under the 
years 504 and 495 (II, 16, 5; 21, 7). "These are the tribes in 
which the men with property in the 170 centuries of pediles 
would in general have been registered. Livy is insisting only on 
the fact that the four urban tribes had nothing to do with the 
distribution and number of the Servian centuries. 

With this interpretation of Livy, it is even possible to assume 
that, as soon as the rural tribes were instituted, the centuries of 


2 Nec mirari oportet hunc ordinem qui nune est post expletas quinque 
et triginta tribus, duplicato earum numero centuriis iuniorum seniorum- 
que, ad institutam ab Ser. Tullio summam non convenire, Quadri- 
fariam enim urbe divisa ... partes eas tribus appellavit . . . neque eae 
iribus ad centuriarum distributionem numerumque quicquam pertinuere. 
Particularly significant is Nichols’ interpretation of summam as the 
total number of Servian tribes, an interpretation supported by the 
enim of the next sentence. 

‘Fabius, Vennonius, and Cato are quoted by Dionysius, Ant., IV, 15, 
in a passage that may be based on Varro. See Mommsen, Rim. Staats- 
recht, III (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 166-71; Eduard Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 
-I (Halle, 1909), pp. 364 f, Like Fabius and Vennonius, the unknown 
writer on Servius Tullius cited below, note 10, apparently attributed 
to Servius the creation of tribes out of pagi. For an excellent summary 
of the evidence for the origin of the rural tribes see G. Botsford, The 
Roman Assemblies (New York, 1909), Chap. III. For & recent sugges- 
tion, see F., Cornelius, Untersuchungen zur frühen rém, Geschichte 
(Munich, 1940), pp. 106 f. 
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pedites made up of landholders were drawn each from a single 
rural tribe. In that case Livy is not using the language of a 
later period, when under the years 396 and 883 (V, 18, 1; VI, 
21, 5) he describes the vote of the centuriate assembly as action 
of the tribes. But the coordination of tribes and centuries would 
have required a complete reorganization of the centuriate assem- 
bly on each of the five occasions from 387 to 299 when new tribes 
were added, and it is difficult to see how the weighted vote of the 
first class could have been maintained when the number of 
tribes varied from twenty-one to thirty-three. An admixture of 
tribes characterized the equites and the unarmed centuries of 
the original assembly, and it also characterized the pedites in 
the centuries of the army. The Servian centuriate organization 
seems to have incorporated the pedites of the army, and I shall 
assume that, until after the reform, the centuries of pedites 
were groups mixed from various tribes.® 

But that does not mean that the centuries of pedites were 
not dependent on the tribes for their organization. These cen- 
turies were divided by age into seniores and (iuniores, and by 
census rating into five classes, their armor depending on the 


t Beloch, Rém. Geschichte (Berlin, 1926), pp. 270 Œ., 290 f., argued 
that originally tribes and centuries were coordinated, and that later 
the coordination was abandoned, to be restored in the third century 
reform. Beloch’s bold theories, accepted by Ernst Meyer, Rim. Staat 
und Staatsgedanke (Zurich, 1948), pp. 54f., depend on his substitu- 
tion of an arbitrary set of his own dates for the ancient tradition on 
Roman constitutional development. I find the tradition more satisfac- 
tory than the dates posited by Beloch and other modern scholars, among 
whom U. Coli may he cited as a proponent of the view that tribes and 
centuries were always coordinated. See his paper “Tribù e centurie 
dell’antica repubblica romana," Stud. et Doc. Hist. et Iuris, XXI (1955), 
pp. 181-222. 

5 The mixture of tribes in the centuries provides a parallel to the 
phylae of Cleisthenes, which were also mixtures of local units. For 
another parallel, see Hugh Last, J. R.S., XXXV (1945), pp. 30-48, 
esp. 39 f. It is possible that Livy (I, 43, 13) has the admixture of local 
districts in mind in his use of centuriarum distributio. The real or 
supposed relation of tribuere to tribus is evident in the use of the com- 
pounds attribuere (see T. D.L., § 4) and contribuere (T. L. D., 81), but 
not, in Mommsen’s view (op. cit., ITI, p. 96, note 1), in distribuere. 
See, however, Vell., IT, 20, 2: cum ita civitas Italiae data esset, ut in 
octo tribus contribuerentur novi owes . . . Cinna in omnibus tribubus 
eos se distributurum pollicitus est. 
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class division. The pedites could not have been established 
without the census, also reportedly an institution of Servius 
Tullius. The only practicable basis of a census is local, and 
Dionysius (IV, 14-15), in an account that probably goes back 
to Varro, says that the Servian census was taken in the urban 
tribes and in the rural districts, which he refers to both as 
tribes and as pagt. The relation of tribes to the census is shown 
by the role of the censors in creating new tribes, and by the 
activity of the censors of 312 and 304 (and of later years) in 
assigning the humiles or the libertini to the tribes." The censors 
task of dividing the people by tribes into age groups and prop- 
erty groups, described in one of Cicero's laws for his ideal state, 
must have been as old as the censorship. The tributwm, the 
citizen tax, collected by tribes, depended in amount on the census 
rating, and the officers who collected it, and who, after army 
pay was established, paid the soldiers, the tribunt aerarW, were 
apparently officers of the tribes.? 

The levy of troops in the Servian organization, which was 


? On the military character of the Servian centuries, see Last, op. cit. 
Last agrees with Fraccaro (see Athenaeum, N.S. XII [1934], pp. 57-71 
for the controversy with De Sanetis) that the original Servian organi- 
zation, dating from the end of the monarchy, consisted of a single legio. 
According to Fraeearo, the organization of the seniores was a later 
development. The use of the centuries for voting was secondary, though 
that, too, was attributed to Servius Tullius. See Livy, I, 43, 10; 60, 3. 
On recent discussions of the origin of the comitio centuriata, see 
Staveley's interesting summary, Historic, V (1956), pp. 75-84, with 
bibliography on pp. 120-2. 

7 The tribes instituted in 387 and 358 fall in a period when the names 
of censors are not recorded, but the tribes created in 332, 318, 299, and 
241 all belong to censorial years. See Broughton, Af. R. R. under the 
years, Specific relations of the censors with the new tribes are indi- 
cated for 332 (Livy, VIII, 17, 11), 318 (Festus, p. 212 L.), and 299 
(Livy, X, 9, 14). On censors and tribes, see Mommsen, op. cit., ID, pp. 
400 ff. On the censorships of 312 and 304, see Livy, IX, 46, 10-15; 
Diodorus, XX, 36. Mommsen’s interpretation of these censorships is to 
be radically revised in the light of Fraccaro’s epoch-making paper, 
“Tribuni ed aerarii," Athen., XI (1933), pp. 150-72. 

5 De Leg., III, 7: populique partis in tribus discribunto, exin pecunias, 
aevitatis, ordinis partiunto, equitum peditumque prolem discribunto. 

? Livy, I, 43, 13; Varro, L. L., V, 181. Cf. Dion., IV, 14-15 and, for a 
conflicting account, IV, 19, discussed in note 13 below. On the tribunus 
aergrius, see Mommsen, op. cit., III, pp. 189 £.; Lengle, E.-E., s. v. 
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made by classes in the census, was also, according to Dionysius 
(IV, 14-15), carried out by tribes. The pagi, from which the 
tribes were derived, are mentioned as the source of the levy of 
soldiers in a tantalizing fragment from an unknown writer on 
Servius Tullius: exque pagis milites conquirebantulr et tribu- 
tum ? e] pagis cogebatur? There is evidence before the reform 
for the relation of tribes and levy. In the war against Labici in 
418, Livy describes a type of levy that differed from the usual 
method. Ten tribes were selected by lot, and the soldiers were 
chosen from them (IV, 46, 1): Dilectum haberi non ex toto 
passim populo placuit; decem tribus sorte ductae sunt; ex is 
scriptos iuniores duo tribunt ad bellum duxere. This indicates 
that the normal method of levy was ex toto passim populo, that 
is from all the twenty-one tribes existing at the time. The 
tribes were the basis of the levy of 275, when M’. Curius Dentatus 
summoned potential recruits to the Capitol." According to the 
most detailed account, none of the iuniores responded to the call, 
and Curius put the names of all the tribes in an urn. When 
the name of the Pollia came out first, he drew by lot the name 
of a man from that tribe, and confiscated his property and sold 
him into slavery when he failed to respond. 

It has been argued, on the basis of a conflicting account in 
Dionysius, that this levy by local units, the tribes, did not follow 
the method that was usual before the reform of the centuriate 


19 Pap. Owyr., XVII (1927), no. 2088. The text has been discussed 
and restored by M. A. Levi, Riv. Filol., LVI (1928), pp. 511-15 and by 
A, Piganiol, Seritti in onore di B. Nogara (Città del Vaticano, 1937), 
pp. 373-80. The text and the restorations are printed in G. Lugli, 
Fontes ad topog. vet, urb. Romae pert., Y (Rome, 1952), p. 74, The 
tribes and pagi of the fragment refer, I believe, to the ager of Servian 
Rome, not to the city, and for that reason Levi's restorations seem to 
me preferable to Piganiol’s. See also Festus, p. 208 L., with Mommsen’s 
suggestion for emendation, op. cit., IIT, p. 194, note 2. 

1! Wor the later use of quinque et triginta tribus for the whole people, 
see the passages cited by Mommsen, op. cit., III, p. 173, note 4. 

13 Varro, ap. Non. p. 28 L.: Manius Curius consul, Capitolio cum 
dilectum haberet nec citatus in tribu civis respondisset, vendidit tene- 
brionem. Val. Max., VI, 3, 4: M^. Curius consul, cum dilectum subito 
edicere coactus esset (ety iuniorum nemo respondisset, conieotis in sortem 
omnibus tribubus, Polliae, quae prima exierat, primum nomen urna 
extractum citari iussit neque eo respondente bona adulescentis hastae 
subiecit ... et bona eius et ipsum vendidit, See also Livy, Per., XIV. 
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assembly; that the levies of 418 and 275 may have been emer- 
gency calls, such as characterized a tumultus. But, quite aside 
from the fact that the ordinary machinery would have to be used 
in an emergency, these accounts of levies by tribes accord with 
Polybius description (VI, 19-20) of the levy of troops for the 
four legions raised each year. Polybius is, of course, describing 
the system in vogue after the reform of the centuriate assembly. 
Here, as in the levy of Curius, the order of the tribes in supply- 
ing soldiers was determined by lot. Each tribe presented four 
men at a time, and the four legions had choice by turns from 
these men. The result would have been four legions, each made 
up of all the tribes in which men with property ratings were 
registered.1* That was presumably the old method of recruit- 
ment, and it seems to have persisted after the reform of the 
centuries, though by the time of Polybius inequalities in avail- 
able manpower in the various tribes must have resulted in 
unequal representation of the tribes in the legions.!5 


18 Dionysius, IV, 19, in conflict with IV, 14-15, explains in detail that 
the centuries were the basis of the levy and of the collection of taxes. 
Accepting this account for the levy, E. Gabba, in a supplement to his 
valuable diseussion of the professional army (Athen. XXIX [1951], 
pp. 251-6), argues that the levies were not carried out by tribes until 
the middle of the third eentury. Gabba's view is aecepted by Walbank, 
op. cit. in note 1 above. See his commentary on Polyb, VI, 19, 5. As 
Gabba indicates, the usual view of historians, which I accept, is that 
census, collection of tributum, and levy had always depended on the 
tribes. See, for instance, Mommsen, op. cit., HI, p. 247 and passim; 
Liebenam, s. v. “ Dilectus," R.-E., col. 596; Fraccaro, op. cit, in note 7 
above, p. 154; Botsford, op. cit., p. 59. The relation of the census to 
the tribes has been disregarded in most recent diseussions of the reform 
of the centuriate assembly. 

14 According to Mommsen (op. cit., III, p. 279, note 4), the method 
of levy described by Polybius could have been used both before and 
after the reform. 

18 In Polybius’ account all the available recruits of all the tribes 
appear on the Capitol, but that was impossible in the second century 
when citizens were scattered over a wide area, See Eduard Meyer, 
Kleine Schriften, II (Halle, 1924), pp. 225f. Shortages in the supply 
of men for levies are attested in the difficult times of the Second Punic 
War. See Livy, XXIII, 32, 19 for levies in Picenum. For later short- 
ages, see on the year 169 Livy, XLIII, 14, when the censors sent out 
ediets per fora et conciliabula, and for 152 Appian, Hisp., 49, when, as 
was reported for M’. Curius, the lot was employed in the selection of 
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The voting centuries before the reform must have been simi- 
larly mixed from the various tribes. Originally the centuries of 
tuniores were probably the actual centuries in service in the 
single legion that made up the Roman armed forces, but diver- 
gence would have resulted not only from the development from 
hoplite to maniple tactics, but also from the increase of the army 
from one legion to two and, by the fourth century (Livy, VIII, 
8, 14), to four legions. In these four legions there were 240 
centuries, 60 to a legion, in classes 1-3. In the voting assembly 
these 240 centuries and the $uniores who had completed their 
term of service, as well as all the seniores, would have had to be 
crowded into the 120 centuries allotted to these three classes. 
There must have been some binding force in the centuries thus 
created. I suggest that it was the legion in which the men were 
serving or had formerly served; that, of the 80 centuries of the 
first class, perhaps 20 centuries made up of veterans (both 
seniores and iuniores} and men on active service were assigned 
to each of the four legions.9 For the organization of the assem- 
bly there must have been tribal lists by classes and age groups, 
perhaps with records of years of army service. Such lists would 
also have been used for the levies, and would have been available 
to Curius when he drew & name by lot from the rolls of the 
Pollia tribe. 

These lists, whose prior existence I assume, became the basis 


recruits. It is the view of some scholars (see, for instance, Last, op. cit., 
in note 5 above, p. 41) that the legionaries served in territorial units 
from the third century. But, as Beloch has shown (op. cit. in n. 4 above, 
p. 576), local contingents before the Social War belong regularly to 
Latin colonies or allied communities; the one exception to the rule is 
provided by the special Capuan forces attached to Roman legions before 
Capua went over to Hannibal. On the probable dearth of recruits in 
some of the older rural tribes, see note 33 below. 

?* For evidence that the legions were known by numbers in the third- 
second centuries, see M. E. Agnew, A.J. P., LX (1939), pp. 214f., with 
his reference in note 1 to the controversy on the subject. 

17 See Nichols, op. cit. p. 250, who assumes the existence of inde- 
pendent lists by tribes and centuries, Our information on the lists is 
inadequate. See Mommsen’s scheme, op. cit., II°, pp. 405 ff., for two 
types of list, one for taxes which could have served for the tribal 
assembly, and one for the army which would have served for the cen- 
turiate assembly. But Mommsen says that there may have been only 
one list, used for different purposes. 
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of the reform of the centuriate assembly after the last two tribes 
were added. The lists would have included all five classes, and 
the various suggestions that the lower classes were not coordi- 
nated with the tribes are, in my opinion, to be rejected. Thus, 
in accordance with Livy’s statement, duplicato earum (tribuum 
numero centuriis «uniorum seniorumque, there would have been 
350 units, 70 from each tribe, to share the group vote in the 
assembly. These units, if we can judge from imperial inscrip- 
tions, were known as centuries? In the first class each of the 
seventy tribal centuries made a voting century, but in the lower 
classes the 280 tribal units were combined to create one hundred 
voting groups, such as Mommsen suggested, and such as we now 
know from the Tabula Hebana? These groups were also known 
as centuries, but they had no permanent existence, for, like the 
centuries of the Tabula Hebana, they were created by lot at the 
meeting of the assembly.*? They maintained for the assembly a 
limited admixture of tribes in the lower classes. 


18 For the evidence, see Nichols, op. cit., pp. 251 f, 

1? See Tibiletti, Athen., XXVII (1949), pp. 210-45; Nichols, op. cit., 
with the lucid statement, pp. 226f., of the evidence supplied by the 
Tabula Hebana, Yn their total of 100 centuries, classes two to five had 
ten more votes than they had had in the old assembly, in which classes 
two, three, and four each had twenty votes and class five had thirty. I 
suggest that the ten additional votes were added to class five, giving it 
a total of forty centuries. Possibly a lowering of the census rating for 
this class took place at the time of the reform, with a consequent 
increase in the number of men enrolled in the class. (But see E, Gabba, 
Athen., XXVII [1949], pp. 175-87, who dates the first reduction in 214- 
12.) Under the system I have proposed, the twenty voting centuries in 
classes two to four could have been produced through selection by lot 
of three tribal units in each class to vote in each of ten urns, with four 
tribal units for each of ten additional urns. The fifth class could have 
had ten urns for the vote of one tribal unit and thirty for two. 

20 The voting centuries of the first class, identical with the members 
of the tribe in the first class of each century, were actually permanent 
units, and enrollment in the first class may be referred to by Q. Cicero, 
Comm. Pet., 18: qui abs te tribum aut centuriam aut aliquod beneficium 
aut habent aut sperent (with Buecheler’s emendation for ut habeant 
sperent of the MSS). But the passage probably refers to enrollment in 
a century of knights. See Cie. Mur., 74, an allusion to Murena’s role 
in obtaining a place in these centuries for his stepson, The album 
centuriae of the Pseudo-Acro Scholiast on Cicero, p. 189 Stangl, may 
also refer to the first class, though, since it is coupled with the Caeritum 
tabulae which were apparently abolished in the third century or earlier, 
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The reform also brought a change in the order of voting. In 
the old assembly the centuries of knights (12 or 18?) had voted 
first and had had their votes announced separately. These cen- 
turies, described as praerogativae, could influence the outcome 
of the election in accord with the will of the senate, for the 
senatorial class was strong in the centuries of knights. In the 
new assembly twelve centuries of knights now voted with the 
seventy centuries of the first class, and the six most ancient 
centuries, known as the sez suffragia, voted between the first 
and the second class. A new arrangement was made for a 
cenluru praerogativa. One of the centuries of the first class was 
chosen by lot, and cast its vote and had the results announced 
separately.” In the three cases where we know the identity of 
the praerogatwa, it was a century of iuniores of a rural tribe, 
and Mommsen suggested that in the lot for this century the 
urban tribes, and possibly the seniores, were excluded. 

But here the Tabula Hebana gives some important evidence. 
The special assembly of senators and knights, which functioned 
in the destinatio of consuls and praetors, seems to have re- 
placed the centuria praerogatwwa.?? Here two, not four, of the 


the passage may reflect conditions before the reform. The censors, 
according to the Scholiast, cives sic notabent: ut qui senator esset, 
eiceretur senatu; qui eques Romanus, equum publicum perderet; qui 
plebeius, in Caeritum tabulas referretur et aerarius fieret ac per hoc 
non esset im albo centuriae: suae, . . . On this passage see Fraccaro, 
op. cit. in n. 7 above, pp. 165 f. On the ni quis scivit centuria, a bit of 
antiquarian lore in Festus, p. 184 L., and on the passage from Q, Cicero, 
see Nichols, op. cit., p. 260. 

*1 There is no proof that the change in the praerogativa, which took 
place between 296 and 215, occurred at the time when the centuries 
were coordinated with the tribes, but it seems likely. Meier, however 
(op. cit. in note 1 above, col. 564), is skeptical. Botsford, op. cit., pp. 
214 f. and, more tentatively, Fraccaro, Athen., XII (1934), pp. 627.,, 
suggest that the reform was gradual. See also, on the centuries of 
knights, Mommsen, op. cit., III, pp. 292 f. 

22 Livy, XXIV, 7, 12—9, 3; XXVI, 22; XXVII, 6. See Mommsen, 
op. cit., IIT, p. 293, note 5, It is possible, but not probable, that the 
twelve centuries of knights, who voted with the first class, had a share 
in the lot for the praerogativa. But see Meier, op. cit., col. 572, 583. 

28 The suggestion that this assembly took the place of the centuria 
praerogativa was first made by Coli (Not. Sc., 1947, p. 65, note 4) and 
was supported by Tibiletti (op. cit. in note 19 above, p. 221). It has 
been widely accepted. But see Meier, op. cit., col. 592. 
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urban tribes were eliminated from the ballot, namely, the 
Suburana and the Esquilina, and the lots were drawn from 
thirty-three tribes. I think that Augustus, when he created this 
special assembly in 5 B. C., followed republican precedents, and 
that, after the reform, the Suburana and the Esquilina were 
eliminated from the lot for the centuria praerogativa. Contrary 
to the usual view, these two tribes, in the republie as in the 
empire, were inferior to the other two urban tribes, the Palatina 
and the Collina.?* During the republic old patrician families 
were registered in the Palatina, and there were senators and 
other respectable men in the Collina, and a dearth of such men 
in the Suburana and Esquilina. It seems not unlikely that the 
praerogativa of the reformed assembly was chosen from thirty- 
three tribes of tuniores, the men of military age, who could fit- 
tingly be given the position of greatest influence in a military 
assembly. 


The new assembly did not, I believe, represent a divorce be- 
tween the military and the political organization.?5 The 170 
centuries of pedites were still divided into five classes, and these 
classes retained importance in the legions. Although some of the 
distinctions of armor in the five classes had disappeared, the 
men of the first class, who had great power in voting, were still, 


? See my paper, “The Four Urban Tribes and the Four Regions oí 
Ancient Rome," Zend, Pont. Áccad. di Areh., XXVII (1952-54), pp. 
225-38. My collection there of republican evidence for individuals in 
the four urban tribes showed twelve names in the Palatina, including 
patrician Aemilii, Claudii, and one Cornelius, eighteen names in the 
Collina, including two senators and two scribae, one name in the 
Suburana, probably a tribunus militum and so potentially a senator, 
and no names in the Esquilina. It is clear that in the republic as in the 
empire men were reluctant to claim registration in the Esquilina and 
the Suburana. In connection with the name of the man in the Suburana 
who was probably of the senatorial class, I cited the provision in the 
Tabula Hebana, lines 32-3, for the votes of possible senators in the 
Suburana and the Esquilina. I suggested that the leading position of 
the Suburana in the ordo tribuum, the basis of Mommsen's view of the 
importance of this tribe in the republic (op. cit, III, p. 164), was 
derived from religious processions. 

*6 Tibiletti, op. cit., p. 240, speaks in connection with the reform of 
*lo sdoppiamento dellordinamento militare da quello politico, eioé il 
tramonto dellantico cittadino-milite.’ Cf. De Sanctis, Storia dei 
Romani, IL (Turin, 1907), p. 207. 
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in the time of Polybius (VI, 23, 15), distinguished from the 
other pedites by the right to wear the lorica. 'They were the 
classici, and all the other pedites were infra classem (Gell, VI, 
13, 1). Classes one to three still provided the heavy armed 
troops, and classes four and five supplied the light armed forces, 
the velites.” The men in the 170 voting centuries of the new 
assembly were still pedites, though they were no longer mar- 
shalled, like army units, in thoroughly mixed tribal groups. But 
in their new tribal units they comprised the veterans and, in the 
iuniores, the entire manpower that could be called to the defense 
of the Roman state. Because of its direct relation to the levy, 
the new organization was, as Nichols suggests, a simplification. 

But there must also have been political reasons for the new 
voting system in the reform. Was it made in the interests of the 
senate and the nobility, or of the people? Dionysius (IV, 21, 3), 
in a comment on a change of the assembly, cis rò Syporixwrepor, 
which, I think, refers to this reform,?? suggests that it was in 
the interests of the people. Outwardly there were some demo- 
cratic features, though they were much less marked than they 
would have been if the new assembly had had the 373 voting 
centuries assigned to it by Pantagathus. But the substitution, 
for the knights, of a century of the first class to serve as a 
praerogativa and the diminution of the votes of the first class, 
with the consequent necessity of going down to the second class 
before a decision could be reached, would seem to give more 
power to lower income groups. 

But the result was not democratization.? The number of new 
men acquiring the consulship actually declined after the re- 


26 This is the usual interpretation of Polybius, VI, 21-3 in combina- 
tion with the evidence for the armor of the Servian classes, See De 
Sanetis, loc. cit. 

*' For the continued importance of the suffragatio militaris in this 
assembly at a time when the classes in the army had disappeared, see 
Cicero, Afur., 38, with the comment, imperatores enim comitiis con- 
sularibus . . , deliguntur. 

28 See Nichols, op. cit., pp. 234, 252 f. I do not agree with him in his 
tentative preference of the reading xpícews for xAjoews. 

2 This has been pointed out repeatedly. See De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 
1 (1916), p. 344, who held that the reform was democratic in purpose 
but not in result; Staveley, A.J.P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 24 f., who 
maintains that the purpose was not democratization. 
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form, and there was a marked diminution in the numbers of 
new men who, through fame in war, gained repeated consulships 
and censorships.*° What, then, was the purpose of the reform ? 

My explanation, following, in general, suggestions of Herzog 
and Fraccaro,** is that the men responsible for the reform acted 
in the interests of the nobility, and that the nobility had found 
the tribes easier to manipulate than the centuries. By the time 
of the reform, the centuries, which represented soldiers and 
veterans, must have had more members from the extensive 
populous new tribes than from the older rural tribes, many of 
which, confined to small, scantily populated districts, could 
hardly have supplied full quotas for the army. The soldiers 
and veterans in the centuries, predominantly from the newer 
tribes, and therefore including many new citizens, were subject 
to the influence of officers under whom they had served, and 
their votes may have been responsible for bringing to repeated 
consulships and censorships men who emerged as able generals 
in the Third Samnite War, the war against Pyrrhus, and the 
First Punie War. The nobles had not been having things all 
their own way in the centuriate assembly. 

Meantime they had been more successful with the tribes. 


3?In the half century before 241, the earliest possible date for the 
reform, there are thirteen new names in the consular fasti: Curius, 
Caedieius, Caecilius, Fabricius, Coruneanius, Carvilius, Ogulnius, Mami- 
hus, Otacilius, Aquilius, Aurelius, Fundanius, Lutatius, In the half 
century after 241 there are nine such names: Pomponius, Publicius, 
Apustius, Flaminius, Mucius?, Terentius, Villius, Porcius, Acilius. Of 
new men who were repeatedly elected to the highest offices by the 
comitia centuriata, there are five in the years 200-241, all renowned in 
war: Sp. Carvilius, cos. 293, 272, censor 289?; M'. Curius Dentatus, 
eos. 200, 275, 274, censor 272; C. Fabricius, cos. 282, 278, censor 275; 
MP. Otacilius, eos. 263, 246; C. Aurelius Cotta, cos, 252, 248, censor 241. 
In the next half century there are only two such men, C. Flaminius, 
cos. 223, 217, censor 220 (whose fame did not depend on achievements 
in war), and M. Porcius Cato, cos. 195, censor 184. The diminution of 
new men in the fasti after the reform has often been explained by the 
demand for experienced generals in the Second Punie War. 

32 See Herzog, Rim. Staatsverfassung, I (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 320-7; 
Fraecaro, * La riforma dell’ordinamento centuriato,” Studi in onore di 
P. Bonfante (Milan, 1930), I, pp. 103-22. I have also had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject with Professor Fracearo. His views are 
accepted by De Visscher, Rev. hist. du droit français et étranger, X XIX 
(1951), p. 37. 
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Branches of old families had registered in the new tribes, leav- 
ing other branches in the older rural tribes.” The nobles must 
already have made progress in creating the effective political 
organization of the tribes that functioned in the late republic. 
It is to be noted that, from the lex Hortensia of 287, which made 
plebiscites binding on the the whole state, until the tribunate 
of C. Flaminius in 232, radicals seem in general to have been 
kept out of the tribunate of the plebs, and revolutionary legisla- 
tion seems to have been checked. The local organization in use 
in the tribal assembly could now be applied to the centuriate 
assembly, and as Fraccaro pointed out, the nobles could profit 
particularly from the small number of men of the first class 
in the depopulated old rural tribes,** a group whose vote counted 
far less in the old centuriate assembly.** 

Even more susceptible of manipulation, I believe, were the 
centuries, and particularly the all-important first class centuries, 
of the urban tribes. That is not the general view. It is usually 


52 For a list of republican senators by tribes, see Mommsen, Gesam. 
Schr, VIII, pp. 350-5 (first published in Ephem. Epig., IV in 1881). 
Extensive additions to the list will be published in my forthcoming 
monograph, Tribes and Senators in the Roman Republic, Particularly 
striking is the number of patricians registered in tribes established 
from 387 to 299. 

38 Of the seventeen rural tribes instituted before 387, the Papiria, with 
the addition of Tusculum, the Horatia with Aricia, the Veturia with 
Ostia and possibly Caere (€. I. L., XI, 3615), and the Cornelia, if it was 
the tribe of Nomentum, had had their boundaries extended. See the 
evidence under the tribes and towns in Kubitschek, Imperium Romanum 
Tributim Discriptum (Vienna, 1889) and in the index of Beloch, op. cit. 
in note 4 above. The Sergia, the tribe of Cures and Trebula Mutuesca, 
had already, by the middle of the third century, had additions in a 
separated region, and the same thing may have been true of the Claudia, 
the Pollia, and, possibly, the Clustumina. But all or most of the other 
old rural tribes had probably had little extension of territory. How 
eould the Romulia, hemmed in on the right bank of the Tiber by the 
Veientane tribes, have supplied a quota of recruits as large as that of 
the Teretina or the Falerna? 

^t Staveley's objection (A.J. P., LXXIV, pp. 281.) to Fraccaro’s idea 
of the advantages of the old depopulated tribes is that few would have 
come to the comitia from the distant tribes. But politieians of the 
late third century would have been not less suecessful than their de- 
scendants of the age of Caesar in bringing large groups of men in the 
first class to the elections in the centuriate assembly. See my Party 
Politics, Chap. III. 
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held that the five classes of the urban tribes were made up 
mainly of freedmen, with the richest in the first class. But if I 
am right that the assembly continued to have a military char- 
acter, freedmen must have been excluded from the classes which 
made up the assembly, for freedmen did not serve in the 
pedites.” Who then voted in the classes, and particularly in 
the first class, of the urban tribes? The senators in the Palatina 
and the Collina would have cast their votes in the first class of 
these tribes if they had given up the equus publicus, and there 
would have been some other respectable men in these two tribes. 
But the Suburana and the Esquilina, which, I have suggested, 
were excluded from the lot for the praerogativa, may have had 
almost no voters in the classes, and they may even have been 
filled up for the comitia, as we know tribal] units were in the 
late republic, by small delegations from other tribes.?9 

Whether or not I am right about the character of the classes, 
and particularly the first class in the urban tribes, the small 
representation in the old rural tribes would, from the stand- 
point of the nobles, have more than made up for the loss of ten 
centuries of the first class. The second class, which replaced 
these ten centuries in creating a majority, was doubtless as easy 


*5 For the evidence, see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, pp. 448-51. 
Mommsen assumed that freedmen who had landed property originally 
served in the legions, but that they were limited to subordinate ser- 
vices after the censorship of Fabius in 304. They certainly did not 
serve in the legions in the Second Punic War or later. The libertini, 
who had been placed in the four urban tribes by Fabius in 304, seem 
later, in some numbers, to have secured registration in the rural tribes 
again, but they were forced back into the four urban tribes by censors of 
the period 234-220 (Livy, Per. XX). Since I do not think that the freed- 
men were in the classes, I have refrained from discussing the view of 
Rosenberg, Untersuch. zur rómisch. Zenturienverfassung (Berlin, 1911), 
pp. 81ff, that the centuriate assembly was reorganized in order to 
diminish the influence of the rich freedmen who, in Rosenberg’s opinion, 
had become prominent in the first class of the old assembly. Fraccaro, 
op. cit, in note 31 above, p. 119, concedes that there may be something 
in Rosenberg’s point of view about the freedmen, but argues that a 
more important object of the reform was to lessen the influence of new 
citizens in the first class. My view that the freedmen were excluded 
from the classes seems not inconsistent with Fracearo’s subsequent com- 
ments on the decline of the urban tribes, op. cit. in note 7 above, p. 170. 

38 Cic., Sest., 109; Tabula Hebana, line 33, with the note of Oliver and 
Palmer, op. cit. in note 1 above. 
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to control as the first." The praerogatwa remained a danger, 
for the lot might fall on a tribe out of control, but Q. Fabius 
Maximus and Q. Fulvius Flaccus showed in the Second Punic 
War that they could manage the praerogatwa and get consul- 
ships for themselves and for men whom they trusted.*® 


The reform had a semblance of democracy that justified 
Dionysius’ statement about it, but it seems really to have been 
carried out in the interests of the nobility. That conclusion has 
bearing on the date of the reform in the interval between 241 
and 218. There seems no reason to assign it to the great demo- 
crat, C. Flaminius, who was censor in 220. It should be assigned 
to other censors who completed the lustrum in this period. They 
entered on office in the years 241, 234, 230, and 225. The most 
probable date is the time when the last new tribes were created, 
241. Indeed, the long delay in establishing these two tribes out 
of Sabine and Picene territory, conquered respectively in 290 
and 268, may perhaps be explained by opposition to more new 
tribes with new citizens while the old voting centuries still 
existed. The organization of the tribes may have had to wait 
until someone was found to devise the intricate plan for the new 
assembly. As Fraccaro has suggested, the plan was perhaps 
intended to deter the Romans—as it did, except for an abortive 
attempt after the Social War—from creating more new tribes 
for new citizens. Whoever devised the new plan, it was probably 
carried out by the censors of 241.9 


But a fragmentary elogium, found recently at Brundisium, 
has led Vitucci and, more tentatively, Staveley to attribute the 


57 Whether, as Staveley holds (4.J.P., LXXIV, p. 32, followed by 
Meier, op. cit., col. 588 £.), the sex suffragia were placed between the 
first and second class to “act as praerogativae for the second class” 
seems to me doubtful. 

38 See note 22 above. 

3? Tt, is possible that, as in 189-88 (see Broughton, M.R.R. on tribunes 
of the plebs in these years) and in the period of the enfranchisement of 
the Italians after the Social War, censorial action was accompanied by 
legislation, The censors of 241 were C. Aurelius Cotta and M. Fabius 
Buteo. The former was one of the new men elected to high office several 
times during the war. But that does not mean that he would have 
opposed the reform, for new men, eager to keep for their families the 
distinction they had acquired for themselves, were frequently not in- 
terested in the advancement of other new men. 
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reform to the censor of 230, Q. Fabius Maximus.* The subject 
calls for a brief discussion which will not cover all the problems 
created by the important inscription. The elogium, on a tablet 
such as accompanied statue bases with name and cursus honorum 
in the Forum of Augustus, is not a copy of the elogium set up 
there, which we know from a copy found at Arretium. The 
margins of the inscription from Brundisium are preserved below 
and above and on the left side, but there is no evidence for the 
length of the lines. The text reads as follows: 


PRIMUS. SENATUM. LEGIT. ET. COMITI 
BARBULA. COS. CIRCUM. SEDIT. VI 
DIUMQUE. HANNIBALIS. ET. PRAE 
MILITARIBUS. PRAECIPUAM. GLOR 


If, as I believe, this is à Roman and not a local elogium of 
Brundisium, the censorship held when a Barbula was consul and 
the indication of service against Hannibal clearly identify the 
man as Q. Fabius Maximus, whose censorship began in the 
consulship of M. Aemilius Barbula in 230. I agree with Ribezzo, 
Vitucci, and Staveley that comiti is to be restored as a form of 
comitia. It is tempting to follow Vitucci, restore comitiļa 
ordinavii], and attribute the reform of the comitia centuriata 
to Fabius. But the difficulty is with the statement primus sena- 
tum legit, for lectiones of the senate are, as Vitucci notes, at- 
tested for censors long before Fabius. The second part of the 
line must have included something to explain the claim for 
primacy. I suggest as a restoration of the beginning of the 
elogium: primus senatum legit et comili[a eodem anno discrip- 
sit M. Pera M.] Barbula cos.* The point would be that Fabius, 


3? First published by F. Ribezzo, Il Carroccio del Sud, N. S. IV, no. 2 
(1951), pp. 4-5 (not available to me); cf. Ann. Epigr., 1954, no. 217. 
A photograph accompanies G. Vitueci's discussion, Riv. Filol., LXXXI 
(1953), pp. 43-61. See also Staveley, Historia, V, p. 119. 

“The T. L.L. shows no case of discribere with comitia, whereas 
Vitueci's ordinare has a parallel in Suetonius, Vitel, 11. But diseribere 
is the usual word for the censor's activity in taking the census of 
knights and people. See note 8 above and other cases cited in T. L. L. 
Compare also Cic., Tusc., IV, 1, equitum peditumque discriptio, which 
would perhaps be equivalent to comitia centuriata, and Livy, IV, 4, 2 
(from Canuleius’ speech), census in civitate et discriptio centuriarum 
classiumque. I have hesitated to restore centuriata or cent. with 
comitia since the addition would make the line rather long. Another 
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after completing the lectio senatus, regularly the censor’s first 
task, succeeded in completing in the same year the census of 
equites and pedites represented in the comitia centuriata. The 
restoration would explain the consular date, which has seemed 
to provide a reason for assigning the inscription to a local official 
of Brundisium.*? The claim of primacy in such speedy action of 
a censor whose term could run for eighteen months is probably 
valid, for there is no instance in our records of a censor who 
completed the lustrum under the consulship in which he took 
office.** There is perhaps a subtle implication that Fabius was 
not always a cunctator. This elogium cannot, I think, be used 
to date the reorganization of the comitia centurtata. In fact, if 
my restoration is in essence correct, the elogium may show that 
Fabius was not the author of the reform, for in that case he 
would hardly have completed his task so quickly. 


To summarize the results of my paper: The tribes, as the 
basis of the census on which the Servian organization was 
founded, were always related to the centuries. Before the reform, 
the centuries seem to have been made up of men from various 
tribes, assigned according to the system by which units in the 
legions continued to be filled a century after the reform. Mem- 
bership in the assembly, like the choice of recruits for the army, 
depended on tribal lists of men divided into classes and age 
groups. Perhaps the members of a given voting century were 
determined by the legion in which they had served. After the 
reform, the lists of the 35 tribes with their divisions provided 
350 units or centuries from which 170 voting centuries of 
pedites were created in the assembly. On the method of voting I 
have in general accepted the results of Tibiletti and Nichols’ 
interpretations of the Tabula Hebana. J have argued, also on 
analogy from the Tabula Hebana, that two of the urban tribes 
were eliminated from the lot for the praerogativa. The reform, 


possible addition would be in tribus or tributim, both frequently used 
with discribere. 

*? See Vitueci, op. cit., pp. 48 f., with the report of a discussion with 
Professor A. Degrassi. 

48 See Mommsen, op. cit., II”, p. 352, with note 5. The only recorded 
instance of such a completion of a lustrum, Livy, XXIX, 37, 1, is evi- 
dently placed under 204 by mistake, for Livy says specifically that the 
lustrum took place serius. 
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I 
The meaning of rò yos 


The English translators and editors? seem to be agreed that 
‘sublime’ is an unsatisfactory translation of twos, but they con- 
tinue to use it; few of them give any clear idea of what Longinus 
is writing about. For this the author himself is partly respon- 
sible for he, wisely perhaps, never defines his subject but only 
describes various aspects of it. Nowhere does he analyze a pass- 


1 It is not my purpose to raise the question of date or authorship 
here; where the the name Longinus is used in what follows, it means 
simply, without prejudice, the author of the treatise. 

The following editions, translations, and monographs were used in 
the preparation of these notes, and where I refer to them in the text, 
I do so by the name of the author only: G. de Petra, Dionysii Longini 
de Grandi sive Sublimi (Cologne, 1612); L. Langbaine, Longinus: Liber 
de Grandiloquentia (Oxford, 1638); J. Tollius, Dionysii Longini De 
Sublimitaie (Utrecht, 1694; this edition also contains Boileau’s trans- 
lation); L. Welsted, The Work of Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime 
or a Treatise concerning the Perfection of Writing (London, 1712); 
L. Pearce, Dionysii Longini De Sublimitate (London, 1743); J. Toup, 
Dionysii Longini Quae Supersunt (Oxford, 1806); B. Weiske, Dionysii 
Longini De Sublimitate (London, 1820); W. T. Spurdens, Longinus on 
the Sublime in Writing (London, 1836); D. B. Hickie, Dionysius 
Longinus On the Sublime (London, 1838); G. M. A. Pujol, Traité 
du Sublime de Longin (Paris, 1853); O. Iahn, A:orvolov Ñ Aowywylvov 
Tepl bows (Bonn, 1867); A. Jannakaris, Annotationes Criticae in 
Longini qui fertur mepl Üyovs libellum (Marburg, 1880); H. L. Havel, 
Longinus On the Sublime (London, 1890); G. Meinel, Dionysios oder 
Longinos über das Erhabene (Kempten, 1895); A. O. Prickard, 
Longinus on the Sublime (Oxford, 1906); Libellus de Sublimitate 
(Oxford text, 1906); Rhys Roberts, Longinus on the Sublime (2d 
ed. Cambridge, 1907); I. Vahlen, De Sublimitate Libellus (revision 
of Iahn; 4th ed., Leipzig, 1910); H. F. Müller, Die Schrift über 
das Erhabene (Heidelberg, 1911); W. H. Fyfe, Longinus on the Sub- 
lime (Loeb, Harvard, 1927; reprinted 1953); P. S. Photiades, epi 
Yous (Athens, 1927); T. G. Tucker, Longinus on Elevation of Style 
(Melbourne, 1935); F. Granger, The Treatise on the Sublime by Lon- 
ginus (London, 1925); R. von Scheliha, Die Schrift vom Erhabeuen 
(Berlin, 1938) ; H. Lebégue, Du Sublime (Budé; Paris, 1939); A. Ros- 
tagni, Anonimo del Sublime (Milan, 1947). 
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age which he considers tyyAds in all its aspects or give us all 
the reasons why it deserves to be so described. 

He is clearly not using either the noun or the adjective in the 
sense in which we meet them elsewhere. Their usual meaning 
in eritical works, as we see it in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is 
grandeur, and it refers to the grand manner or style in diction or 
composition.” In the Letter to Pompey, for example, Dionysius 
describes Plato’s diction as a mixture of two styles, roi re iyAot 
Kai ro9 taxvov, While in the Demosthenes the word iyndAds is ap- 
plied to the rhythms of composition. It is often coupled with 
peyadorperys, and is in fact very close to it in meaning. 

This meaning has unduly influenced editors and translators 
of our treatise, as when Rhys Roberts says (p. 23) “ But the 
Greek title IIepi rov “Yous ‘Concerning Height or Elevation" 
does not convey that idea of abnormal altitude which is often 
associated with the word sublime. The object of the author is to 
indicate broadly the essentials of a noble and impressive style” 
(my italics). This is certainly not the author’s purpose. Gran- 
deur of conception is for him closely allied to tyes, but it does 
not require grandeur of expression or a grand style. Many of 
his examples have nothing of the grand manner either in dic- 
tion or in word-arrangement. This is obviously true of the 
examples given in the ninth chapter and highly praised: neither 
“the silence of Ajax in the underworld” (Od., XI, 363-7), nor 
the quotation from Genesis, nor the prayer of Ajax (Iliad, X VII, 
647) has anything noble or grand about the style but only in 


? The references in the text are Letter to Pompey, 2 (where the adjec- 
tive is used three times in a discussion of Plato’s diction) and Demos- 
thenes, 39. Other uses in Dionysius are found in the same letter 4 and 
6, in Lysias, 13 (twice), in the Composition, 4, 17 and 18, and in 
Demosthenes, 28 and 34. The word is frequently used together with 
peyadorperys. In the Thucydides, 18, Pericles’ funeral speech is called 
Tijv vyna rpaywdiay ékeivgv. Prickard (p. xviii) says of yos; “It 
means simply ‘height,’ and we have no reason to think that, before 
the treatise of Caecilius, it or its adjective had been used in any fixed 
literary sense." This may be technically correct if Caecilius’ treatise 
was written before all the above works of Dionysius, but the above 
references seem to show, on the contrary, that in Caecilius’ own cirele 
the word was current in the sense of the grand or elevated diction or 
style, and that, if he used it in any other sense, Caecilius was deliber- 
ately altering the meaning. But, of course, we do not know in what 
precise sense Caecilius actually used it. 
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idea; indeed the style is very plain. Even grandeur of con- 
ception, for all the importance attached to it, is not essential, 
and we find that tyos can be attained without it, either by 
imagination (15, 8) or by means of good composition, as notably 
in Euripides (40, 2). 

Clearly, jos in our treatise does not mean the grand manner 
or style. In fact, Longinus seems deliberately to avoid any 
formula of styles, and he is not thinking in those terms at all. 
What makes a passage great to him is not whether its style, 
either in diction or in word-arrangement (the two departments 
of style recognized by all ancient critics), is grand or plain or 
intermediate, but whether it carries us off our feet, for that is 
the first and necessary characteristic of tyes (1, 4). In this 
first description of his meaning he speaks almost slightingly of 
the more orthodox critical requirements such as e¥peors, rééfts, 
oixovopia, at least by comparison: “ Skill of invention, arrange- 
ment and structure of subject-matter, these we perceive emerg- 
ing slowly, not from one or two passages, but from the texture 
of the whole work, whereas tiyos comes suddenly at the right 
moment; like a flash of lightning it carries all before it and 
displays the writer's full powers at one stroke." 

The various aspects of twos are never related to one another, 
and the author's enthusiasm for the particular quality he is 
describing carries him away; he speaks as if this particular 
aspect were the thing itself. In 9, 3 it is greatness of mind, as 
it is also in 35; in 10 it is the capacity to select the significant 
details and to weld them into a living whole; in 39 it is rhythm, 
and so on. It is this which led Lebégue to say (p. xx), follow- 
ing Croiset: “ Pauteur appelle tyos tantôt le sublime propre- 
ment dit, tantót la simple élévation des pensées et des senti- 
ments, tantôt Péclat des images ou la puissance de l'effet dà à 
la composition.” On the other hand, Tucker is led by the 
emphasis on distinguished diction at the end of the first chapter 
to suggest that twos means excellence of expression, but his trans- 
lation as ‘ elevation of style’ is a poor translation indeed. 

Longinus seems to have learnt from Plato, with much else, 
an active dislike of technical terms. For this he had some excuse, 
for, as we know, other critics loved technicalities too well. He 
uses a large number of synonyms or near-synonyms for jos, 
and the same words loosely in different senses. Perhaps the 
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best way to discover what he had in mind is to examine briefly 
the uses of these words. 

The most common are péyefos, both singular and plural, and 
other words of the same root, and these obviously refer to some 
kind of grandeur or greatness. The singular is used as prac- 
tically equivalent to twos at least eleven times (1, 1; 7, 1; 8, 1; 
12, 2 twice; 16, 1; 17, 2; 83, 1; 33, 2; 36, 1; 42, 1), and yet in 
80, 1 it îs only one of several qualities, and in 40, 4 it refers 
to a particular kind of rhythm. It seems to be a more general 
quality than tyos, for at 12, 1 the author is objecting to defining 
avénots in terms of péyefos, and he says that the latter is pro- 
duced by twos, but also by «áos and by the use of tropes. One 
gets the same impression from other passages, as when Timaeus, 
in spite of his tendency to frigidity, is said to be not without 
péyeOos (4, 1), or when Longinus speaks of the ebb and flow of 
péyeBos in the Odyssey. There is also the expression 8i trepBodrry 
peyeGous (9, 5), which cannot be entirely complimentary (see V 
below). I do not think Longinus could have spoken of iwepBody 
Swous. He does, it is true, speak of trying to reach beyond tos, 
but there he is describing the vice of turgidity (8, 4). The 
non-technical uses of péyeBos (e.g. 35, 1 and 38, 3) need not 
detain us. 

The plural peyé#y is used once or twice as à synonym of tyes 
(3, 4 and perhaps 40, 1, for which see below), but it refers as a 
rule rather to the elements of greatness (e.g. 11, 1), to great 
passages or great qualities which go to make up twos rather than 
to the thing itself, though the distinction is not always clearly 
maintained (12, 2; 15, 8; 17, 2; 33, 2; 39, 8). This plural also 
is used in a non-technical sense (9, 1; 9, 10; 10, 7). 

Other synonyms from the same root are less frequent, but some 
of them are rather surprising. The singular péya is always 
definitely synonymous with jyos (7, 3; 9, 3; 16, 3; 36, 1), and 
the plural is used once instead of peyé@y for the scattered con- 
stituents of twos (40, 1). We also find peyadynyopov (8, 4), 
peyaAMóppguov (23, 2) and neyaMpyopta, (16, 1), though this last 
word is also used for a special quality which, along with others, 
results from imaginative representations (15, 1). The verb 
peyeÜóvo is used at least once (13, 1) and possibly twice (13, 1) 
in the sense of achieving twos. 

The only other apparent synonyms of twos are rà imepdua, at 
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most three times (1, 4; 9, 4, but probably not at 9, 6, see below, 
V); Bddos once (2, 1, see II below) ; tyyopia twice (8, 1; 84, 4; 
at 13, 4 it, together with peyadodpoovvy, produces tos); and 
iyyàopavýs (24, 1, but perhaps this only gives the appearance 
of twos). éfoxy might be considered a synonym at 10, 3, but it 
probably only means distinction; at 1, 3 égoy Aóyev is only an 
important element in yos; at 10, 7 efoxai are the vital points 
in a situation. 

Aílapots, diappa, Siyppéva are not synonyms of yos. They retain 
their natural meaning of ‘ distinction’ and ‘ distinguished’ (2, 
2; 8,1; and 12, 1: rò uiv twos èv Sidpparr, 7) 9 abfnors éy rAjOe) 
and we are told that èmppéva should be examined to see whether 
they are really great or have only the appearance of greatness 
(7, 1). Neither is kdAAos a synonym; it is used very infre- 
quently; it is of course a desirable quality but always one of 
several (6, 1; 20, 1; 30, 1) and Longinus evidenily had a dis- 
like of mere prettiness of language as he makes clear in 338, 5, 
and in his comparison of Hypereides and Demosthenes where he 
says (84, 4): và piv érépov kaAd, Kat ei roÀÀà Opes ápeyéOn. 

Our author evidently had two things mainly in mind: the 
metaphor of height, and greatness or vigour of conception. This 
last is never far away as is shown, for example, by the sur- 
prisingly favourable treatment of such a word as éyxos and its 
adjective dyxypos, weight or dignity. There are bad éyxo. of 
course, as we see in the discussion of turgidity (3, 1-4 and cf. 
80, 2), but it is usually a desirable quality and not infrequently 
coupled with twos itself (8, 8; 12, 3; 15, 1; 28, 2; 30, 2; 89, 3; 
40, 2). It is undeniable that péyefos comes close to the meaning 
of grandeur, but it is the grandeur of mental conception which 
is the most important source of tos; it is the main subject of 
chapters 7-15, and it frequently reappears, notably in 35-6. 

Even greatness of mind, however, is not absolutely essential, 
as we have seen, and this is one reason why ‘sublime’ is an 
unsatisfactory translation, the other reason being the Hebraic 
overtones. There are other factors which make for twos: there 
is the music and rhythm of language, so essential to the Greeks; 
there is emotion or passion, though we can have twos without it 
(8, 2); there is the use of figures; and there is good diction. 
Any combination of these, indeed, it would seem, any one of 
these except perhaps the last (8, 1) can produce dyos and, in 
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spite of his own predilection for mental vigour, Longinus recog- 
nizes the fact. He is not thinking so much of the greatness of a 
literary work as a whole as of those great passages which sud- 
denly carry us out of ourselves (1, 4), and he does not expect 
even the greatest writers to be consistently iyAoi. This is the 
reason why he uses plurals such as ty, peyéOn, virepiva so freely. 

What is the one common idea behind this deliberately vague 
and shifting terminology to describe his main subject? Havell 
(p. xxi) gives the answer in a simple phrase: “ What is the test, 
after all, of the sublime, by which our author means the truly 
great .. ." (my italics), and so does Welsted’s sub-title “ On 
the Sovereign Perfection of Writing.” Longinus is trying to 
answer the question, what makes great writing, or, if we want 
to preserve the metaphor, how do writers reach those sudden 
heights which we all recognize as great? But we cannot keep 
the metaphor, for words such as ‘ elevation,’ which do, are the 
kind of technical term he avoided, and are in any case unsuitable. 
We must use some quite general term if we are to include all 
that he included, and his main family of synonyms will provide 
it. His treatise should be known as ‘ Longinus On Great Writ- 
ing. The tradition of centuries has probably made the title * On 
the Sublime’ inescapable, but I suggest that in the translation 
throughout the treatise the author’s meaning will best be ren- 
dered by ‘great writing, ‘great passages,’ ‘ greatness,’ as the 
most adequate translation of tyos, ipyAds and their synonyms, in 
every case. 


II 
2, 1: e éorw tous ris d) BáÜovs réxv 


In these first words of the second chapter the author is dis- 
cussing the old commonplace: whether rhetoricé, good writing 
or speaking, is a matter of art, whether, that is, it can be taught. 

The words # Bdéovs have caused a good deal of unnecessary 
difficulty. BdOovs has been emended to Bapovs (W. Schmid in 
Rhein. Mus., XLII, p. 446), peyéüovs (H. Diels in Hermes, 
XIII, p. 5), «áfovs (adopted by Rostagni, Granger, Photiades), 
and even xara Báðpovs (Immisch). Iahn deleted the word, and 
a good many translators have ignored it (Boileau, Pujol). Rhys 
Roberts, after Meinel, suggested that Bd@os might mean the 
opposite of twos, i.e. bathos. He himself later withdrew this 
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translation (C. R., XLIII [1929], p. 59), but we still find it in 
Prickard and Tucker, and also in LSJ, for we read there, under 
Bdbos: ** 8. of lit. style, bathos,” and a reference to this passage. 
Indeed this rendering is defended by E. D. T. Jenkins in C. R., 
XLIV (1930), p. 174, his main argument being that 7 is not 
used in the sense of scilicet, but then the two words are not 
meant to be quite synonymous. 

In view of this authoritative support it should be bluntly stated 
that there is not one scintilla of evidence for this translation of 
BaGos as bathos. It makes nonsense of the passage, for who has 
ever seriously suggested an art of writing badly? Significantly, 
the meaning bathos in LSJ stands quite by itself without any 
other reference, but there are plenty of texts to show that Baéos 
is used to mean either height or depth, such as aifépos fljáfos in 
Medea 1297 for the depth of the sky, or its use in Plato’s 
Theaetetus 184 & for depth of mind, referring to Parmenides— 
BaGos re Cyew mavu yévvatov. Nor are these isolated usages. The 
word fle&óópev belongs to the same order of ideas, and we may 
eomparé Plutarch, Marcellus, 17, 5 and Fabius Maximus, 1, 5 
and 8: vots . . . Báflos &yav. 

In an interesting article on fjáfos, its cognate Baĝórņys and the 
adjective Ba0ós, Friedrich Zucher (Philologus, XCIIT [1938], 
pp. 81-60) seeks to establish the use of these words by Stoic 
writers as meaning imperturbability, the not being easily over- 
come by emotion, etc. and his examples show that the word 
Bá8os is at times used as almost equivalent to ueyaAoyvxía. The 
point relevant here is that the word is often close to tyos in 
meaning, whatever the exact ethical import, and the examples 
given by Zucher usefully supplement those given in LSJ to 
show that dos is often used for depth of mind. 

Moreover, the word is used by other erities and rhetoricians. 
Hermogenes in particular uses both fa0ós and Bafirys quite 
freely. The adjective occurs half a dozen times in chapters 8, 5, 
and 9 of the «epi iey, and in 9 we also find: ¿re kal Bias roAAdxts 
xai Babdrnros Set kai peyéÜovs twos. Babs and Babirys occur five 
times in the Ars Rhetorica attributed to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (cc. 8 and 9) in the sense of deep, significant, difficult. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is the reference to the 
speech of Ajax in the embassy to Achilles as Bafiraros èv Aóyots 
várrov, i.e. his words have most depth. We should perhaps add 
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that Dionysius uses the word in his Composition (ad init.) 
where, referring to rò wpewov, he says that the study of it is 
Baleia. Babdrns is also used by Philodemus and Cicero, though 
it is not always easy to decide whether the meaning is ethical or 
intellectual (Zucher, pp. 35-41 and LSJ, s. v.). 

Clearly, the use of both nouns and adjective can be traced 
from the fifth century B. C. to the second century A. D. in the 
sense of ‘depth,’ as applied to the mind or soul, but it is not 
used anywhere in the ‘opposite’ sense. Longinus! insistence 
upon greatness or depth of mind as a factor in great writing— 
an aspect which had received little emphasis since Plato—makes 
the intellectual flavour of the word particularly suitable, even 
though it is probably used in a quite general sense. Rather 
than loftiness or grandeur, as those who keep the word are apt 
to translate it, Fyfe’s ‘ profundity’ is right, and the old transla- 
tion, ‘ sublimitatis sive altitudinis, is not far out. But pro- 
fundity is perhaps too intellectual, and we can probably not do 
better than the simple word ‘ depth.’ As R. von Scheliha renders 
it: “ob es eine Lehre von der Kunst des Erhabenes°oder des 
Vertiefens gibt,” so we should translate: “whether greatness or 
depth in literature can be taught.” In any case, there is no rea- 
son to emend the word, nor does any proposed emendation give 
half so good a sense. 


III 
4, 1: Oarépou dé dy cropev, A€yw 96 ToU jvxpov . . . 


These first words of the fourth chapter, which deals with 
frigidity, refer to it as ‘the other’ or ‘the second’ of the vices 
already mentioned, but it is in fact the fourth, since three dif- 
ferent vices are discussed in the third chapter, namely bombast, 
puerility, and parenthyrsus or false emotion. The reference is, 
obviously, to an enumeration which was lost in the lacuna be- 
tween the second and the third chapters, and the latter begins 
in the middle of a discussion of bombast. Moreover, farépov must 
refer to the second of a pair, not of a longer list; it cannot there- 
fore be identified with the second vice mentioned in 3, namely 
puerility. This is described as “an artificial conceit which ends 
in frigidity through over-elaboration,” but it is obviously not 
identical with frigidity. This is pointed out by Miller (note 
ad loc.) and by R. Philippson in Rhein. Mus., LXXIV (1925), 
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pp. 267-8. Philippson shows that, if frigidity is ‘the other’ 
vice, the former must include all three vices described in 3 as 
species of itself. This is confirmed by the expression vpírov ri 
xaxias eios applied to the third, parenthyrsus, and by the term 
yévos Which is applied to frigidity just above. It follows that, 
in the lacuna, two main types of vices were mentioned, the first 
of which was then discussed under three aspects before the 
author went on to discuss frigidity. 

To discover what this first main genus was we have to find 
what the three vices of the third chapter have in common. 
Philippson considers that all three of these faults are in the 
realm of passion and arise “auf dem iibertriebenen oder falsch 
angebrachten Pathos,” while frigidity is due to the lack of pas- 
sion, i.e. “auf das Fehlen des Pathos, auf dem Haschen nach 
Erhabenheit, ohne selbst etwas zu fühlen." Frigidity, however, 
is as often due to a failure in communication as to a lack of 
emotion in the writer. The words which, after puerility, intro- 
duce parenthyrsus: coóro mapákerat vpirov te kaklas eidos cv Tols 
wafyrixois, do not imply that the previous two faults were also 
èv rois ra0yrixois, but should be translated: “next comes a third 
species (of fault), in the realm of passion.” For in fact neither 
of the two previous faults is described as in the realm of emotion. 
The quotation from Aeschylus is said to be theatrical (mapa- 
rpíyo9a) rather than tragic: “the wreaths of flame, the vomit- 
ing to heaven, the turning of Boreas into a flute-player, and the 
rest—the result being not intensity but turgidity of language 
and confusion of images, reÜóAerat yàp T) ppdoe Kal reÜopóflgra: 
rais davracias 1) Sedeivwrat.” The fault is one of imagery and of 
language, and the general term under which it seems to be con- 
demned is oióév. The emotion of the writer is not in question. 
Longinus then goes on to give prose examples of the same fault, 
and the difficulty of avoiding turgidity; he tells us that xaxoi 
Syxot, bad swellings, are as bad in writing as on the body. 

As for puerility, pepaxiades, it is, as we have seen, an artificial 
conceit which becomes frigid through overelaboration ; it is alto- 
gether petty (ramewóv kai puxpdyvyov) ; in its desire to be unusual, 
original, and attractive, it lands itself in tawdriness and affecta- 
tion. Here it would seem to be the idea itself which is artificial, 
and the fault to be one of thought rather than emotion. The 
language may be fine enough, but the idea cannot carry it. 
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Neither of these first two vices seems to be concerned with 
emotion. 

The third fault, parenthyrsus, is specifically connected with 
passion. It is hollow, inappropriate passion where the subject 
does not justify it, and it cannot therefore be communicated ; 
the writer may be passionately excited but the hearer or reader 
remains unaffected, eLearyxdres mpòs otk éfeorqkóras. 

It seems clear that passion is not what these three faults have 
in common, but the notion of ‘swellings? In a bombastic pas- 
sage the idea may be fine enough, but the imagery and the lan- 
guage are turgid and inappropriate to the subject, and turgidity 
is a matter of language. Puerility, on the other hand, attempts 
to blow up a petty idea into something larger than it is. In 
parenthyrsus it is the emotion which is hollow and artificial 
and overelaborated into something bigger than it is. What is said 
of óyko. in 3, 4 may well apply, in different ways, to the whole 
genus, for this seems the basie idea of all three vices: inappro- 
priately swollen language, inappropriately swollen idea, and 
inappropriately swollen passion. 

This, then, seems to have been the main idea of the first main 
vice, and frigidity is the second. What the precise name of the 
first main heading was we cannot tell, but the general idea seems 
reasonably clear. 


IV 
7,2: doe yáp mos vxó ráXqgfoUs tous éralperat ve Huey 1) jux] 
kal yaUpóv rt avdbnpa AapBdvovoa TAnpodrat yapas Kal peya- 
Aavxíos, ws airy yervycaca Orep HKoveer. 

The difficulty is åváðņua. Manutius early conjectured rapás- 
yua (cf. 9, 1 in the sense of exaltation or čxoracıs), and, as far 
as the sense goes, this is by far the best emendation, but it is 
not an easy one. Pearce, keeping áváf»no, strangely translates it 
elevatio (animi). Recent editors have adopted Ruhnken’s dvao- 
tnpa (so Jahn, Roberts, Fyfe, Lebégue, Rostagni, von Scheliha, 
Photiades), but yaŭpov dvéornpa Xapf9ávovoa is unparalleled Greek 
for “takes a proud flight ” (Roberts), “ exulte et prend l'essor ? 
(Lebégue) or ^ gains a proud step upwards ” (Fyfe, who obelizes 
in his Oxford text). 

There does not seem any need of emendation, however, if we 
take the word in a sense akin to the Homeric åvaĝýpara Oairos, 
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the delights of the feast, and, as often, Platonic usage will help 
us understand the meaning of Longinus. In Hippias Minor 
364b, Socrates is congratulating Hippias on his success in 
literary contests and he says: xai vp 'HAetov móde ris codías 
àváÜnua Tv ðóčav thy any Kal yovedot rols cots, Which means of 
course that Hippias’ reputation for wisdom is a source of pride 
and delight to his city and his parents. Another example of this 
usage is found in Critias 110b were the statue of the armed 
goddess is said to have been an àváðņpa to the men and women 
of Athens in olden days, i.e. a source of joy and pride. 

Thus used, åváðņpa means something which gives joy and 
pride, as, in the sense of offerings, dva6jyara do to the gods, and 
this sense excellently suits the passage before us: our soul takes 
delight in great writing; we are filled with joy and pride as if 
we had written the passage ourselves. The tyos is to our souls 
as the reputation of Hippias is to his city and his parents, as 
the statue of the armed goddess was to the legendary Athenians, 
as music and the feast are to Homer’s banqueters. We should 
translate: “The truly great naturally exalts our soul which 
accepts it as a source of proud delight; it is filled with joy and 
pride as if it had itself created what it heard.” 


y 


9, 4-8: 76 èr obpavóv dao yas NAOTA KTÀ. . . . 

This passage follows a lacuna. Most commentators and trans- 
lators (except von Scheliha and Müller) appear to believe that 
all the passages quoted from Homer in what follows are highly 
praised. The words quoted obviously refer to the description of 
Strife in Iliad, TV, 440-5. Longinus continues: “ One might 
say that this is a measure of Homer’s stature as well as of that 
of Eris," and the passage is favourably compared with the de- 
scription .of Gloom in the Hesiodic Shield which is “ not fearful 
but disgusting.” He then goes on to quote three more passages 
of Homer, or rather three groups of lines, for his memory ap- 
pears to be at fault. The last of these (Had, XIII, 18; XX, 60; 
XIII, 19 and 27-9) consists of descriptions of Poseidon and is 
praised unreservedly. 

Not so, however, the first two passages. The first, Iliad, V, 
770-2, describes the divine steeds of Hera leaping as far as man 
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can see, at one bound. Longinus comment 
measures their pace by cosmic dimensions. WI 
erly exclaim, because of this extravagance of 
vrepBoAny rod peyéPovs, that, if the divine st 
twice, they would find no place to land in the w 
extravagance or excess of grandeur must be — 
one cannot imagine the author speaking of ext 
for péyefos does not have the same meaning he 

The second passage (Iliad, XXI, 388 and X. 
the earth quaking as the gods descend to battle 
up in fear that the underworld will be expos 
gods and men. Here too the comment seems a 
things are indeed izeppua (overpowering, extr 
exact synonym of twos here); “ they are terrii 
yet, from another point of view they are, 1 
allegorically, altogether impious and transgr 
: good taste, wavrdracw abea Kal od oalovra TÓ mp 

Longinus is not championing allegorical int 
criticizing Homer because only allegory car 
impiety and lack of taste, and no Greek critic 
lack of wpézov as anything but a serious fau 
remember that fear is an emotion not conduci 
so that Seva and doBepa too are doubtful praise 
famous comment: Homer “made the men o 
into gods, and the gods into men," and the re 
are told: “Far better than the Battle of tl 
passages which represent the divine as sow 
mighty and pure,” and as examples, come the . 
This, the quotation from Genesis, the prayer o: 
fully praised. 

The lacuna is tantalizing, but it seems clea 
io Homeric passages which have a certain g 
Hesiodic passage lacks, which are indeed terrif; 
of perfection. In the lacuna Longinus may we. 
a difference between such passages and true gr 
the first quotations from Homer are not pra 
but are said to have serious defects. 
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VI 


10,7: GAA ras éÉoxás, ws dv elmo vis, dpiotivdyy èkkabýpavres 
ériouvebyxayv, obütv dAousBes 1) daepvov 1) oxoAuóv éykararár- 
rovres Sia péoov. Avpaiverat yàp Tavra TÓ OÀov, ocové 
VÜypara i) àpavópara égmoibvra peyéOn cvvotxovopotpeva TH 
mpos GAAn\a axéce. avvrereuuopéva. 

This passage ends the chapter and the discussion of a writer's 
capacity to choose the most apt elements (xaipıa in 10, 1) in a 
situation and weld them into an organic unity (fv v cópo) by 
proper arrangement (émovvOéoa). This particular quality has 
been illustrated by the great ode of Sappho, by descriptions of 
storm-scenes in Homer, Aristeas, and Aratus, and by a refer- 
ence to Demosthenes. It is then once more described in the 
words quoted above, and illustrated by a metaphor from build- 
ing. The first sentence offers little difficulty: “The salient 
points ” (Roberts rendering of éfoxai) are chosen, polished, and 
harmonized according to merit. The meaning of éxxadaipew is 
the same as in Rep. 361 d, where it is used of a sculptor putting 
the finishing touches on a statue, i.e. polishing it up and also 
removing accretions and impurities. This sense is highly appro- 
priate as great writers have “ nothing superficial, trivial, or arti- 
ficial ” between their vivid details; every word tells, every detail 
is relevant, and dpiorivdny implies awareness of the relative im- 
portance of each point. 

The last sentence, however, is usually given up as hopeless or 
emended. The first words are clear enough: “for these things 
(the dAowdy, doepva, oxoAuá) spoil the whole (passage or work), 
like... ." Like what? The root of the difficulty is that the 
Usypara } ápatópara, the chinks and fissures (see Roberts, p. 174), 
correspond to the $Aou589, etc. which are the subject of Avpaívera:, 
so that one would naturally take the former as the subject of 
the next clause, of which the verb is understood from Avgaívera:, 
and of the participle épzotovvro. Roberts proposed an és before 
peyeOn but even so no very clear sense can be extracted. H. von 
Arnim (Wiener Studien, XXIV [1902], pp. 448-51) suggested 
reading: fv soto)vres và geyéÜm ovvowovopuovuévg Tjj mpds dAÀgAa 
oxéoe ovvrerexuauéva, but the masculine of the participle is very 
awkward. 

I do not believe any emendation to be necessary, and that the 
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text can be interpreted if we realize that the author has been 
careless of his word-order. This a Greek could usually afford to 
be as the inflected forms kept the sense clear, but when, as here, 
both object and subject are neuter plural, confusion arises. 
Logically, yóypara and ápavopara are in the building process what 
rowdy, aoepva, and oyod are in the process of literary com- 
position, but grammatically they are the object, not the subject, 
of the verb, the subject being peyéfy. lf peyé@y (massive stones, 
see Roberts, pp. 174-5) had been expressed by a masculine, the 
order might have remained awkward but the meaning would 
have been unambiguous. 

Instead of saying, as he logically should have done: “ What 
is trivial, superficial, or artificial spoils the whole work, as fis- 
sures and chinks spoil a building when they are left between 
massive stones that are put together in a wall,” our author has 
said, less logically but not unnaturally: “Such things spoil a 
whole work, as massive stones that are being fitted into a wall 
spoil a whole edifice when they leave chinks and fissures as they 
are fitted together.” raŭra refers to literary imperfections, the 
phrase Avpatverat rò GAov is to be understood in the second clause 
as applying to a building, its subject being peyeOy awvvowovo- 
potpeva. . . (Manutius! cuvaocxodopotpeva is good but not essen- 
tial). For cavet with a participial clause compare 41, 3, where 
we read óocavet émiavvOeüeuéva. The confusing order may be due 
to the author not having his image clearly in mind from the 
beginning, and the chinks and fissures are mentioned first be- 
cause they are the logical counterpart of ravra. Such careless 
writing is more likely to happen when one is adapting a cliché 
to one’s own use, and the comparison of words with stones in a 
wall or building does seem to have been a commonplace (e. g. 
Demetrius, On Style, 13). 


VII 
11,1: drav Sexouévov TOv mwpaypárov kai dydvov Kara mepióbovs 
> / ` I. Ld bi e z 3 2 
apxds TE TOÀÀÀS Kal dvaravias €repu ÉTEpOLS ÈTEOKUKÀOŬMEVA 
peyeOn avvexüs èreodynrai kar! éxiBaow 
40,1: ai oyeddv èv rais wepdSos Epavds ore mAwÜovs rà peyébn 
These are, surprisingly, the only two occurrences of the word 
wepiodos in the treatise. We would have expected some mention 
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of periods in the passages which discuss Demosthenes’ use of 
hyperbaton (22), the beauties of melodious composition (39), 
the Marathon oath (16), and other figures. But it is the expres- 
sion of ideas and the effect upon the audience which occupy 
Longinus’ attention throughout. It is not only that the word is 
absent, but the whole subject of sentence-structure, so promi- 
nent in other critics, is passed over. Isocrates is criticized for a 
tendency to exaggeration (38, 1-2) and for his excessive use of 
connectives (21, 1), but the usual criticism of monotonously 
balanced clauses, though almost implied in the second passage, 
is not made. The figures most closely connected with sentence- 
structure, such as parisosis or paromoiosis, are not referred to. 
Our text is of course incomplete, but it does seem that Longinus 
is not thinking in terms of individual sentences, or is deliber- 
ately not discussing great writing in those terms. 

Yet we have the two usages noted above; the phrases are 
awkward and restrictive if the word zepiodos is taken in the 
technical sense of ‘ period.’ The first passage deals with ampli- 
fication, and we should note that the expression xarà repiddous 
occurs within the genitive absolute describing the circumstances 
under which amplification is used. To say * when the facts or 
the circumstances of the case permit many fresh starts and 
pauses in the periods? hardly makes sense, for there is no point 
at all in thus restricting the use of amplification to the periodic 
style, and in any case the mpáypara and &yóves are not in the 
periods. Yet ‘in periods’ is the usual translation (Boileau, 
Tollius, ete. ; Prickard’s “in periodic style” 1s open to the same 
objection, as is Lebégue’s ambiguous “ par périodes"). Weiske 
saw the difficulty: “ Vertunt in periodis. Hoc res plane non 
patitur. IIeoíoóos potius est quod nos dicimus Abschnitt; caput 
vel pars libri in certo loco terminata." But this is surely an 
impossible translation, even though it is followed by Müller, 
Meinel, Roberts, and Fyfe (“from section to section "). 

The diffieulty becomes very much less if we recognize that 
vepío8os is not here used in its technical literary sense at all. It 
means any kind of ‘ going around’ and is frequently applied to 
periods of time. Lucian seems to use it of ‘going round’ the 
town, of ‘ periodic’ visits from doctors, of intermittent fevers 
(èk weptodov, for references see LSJ). Though I can find no 
exact parallel, xarà zepió8ovs here too probably means ‘ from time 
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to time’ and is especially suitable to the idea of the arguments 
going, as it were, round and round. So Tucker renders it, i. e. 
“time and time again," though his translation of the whole 
sentence is very free indeed. This gives very good sense: “ When- 
ever the facts or circumstances of the case admit frequent fresh 
starts and pauses from time to time, and well rounded utterances 
succeed one another, each step increasing the effect.” peyé@y is 
not used for particular phrases or expressions, but rather refers, 
in a more general sense, to passages or utterances (see I above). 

In 40, 1 the expression èv rais wepidSors is perhaps a trifle less 
embarrassing in the sense of periods, but here too peydAa and 
peyéOn refer to something larger than words or expressions, for 
Longinus is thinking in larger terms than individual sentences. 
The accepted rendering is certainly awkward. Roberts trans- 
lates: “and in periods sublimity is, as it were, a contribution 
made by a multitude.” This is literal but obscure. Prickard’s 
“one might put it that grand effects within a period contribute 
to a common fund of grandeur” ignores zAjfovs, and no one 
explains why greatness or sublimity should be restricted to 
periods. 

Here too the word is, I believe, used in a non-technical sense, 
and should be taken closely with épavos. In that context the 
going around would naturally be that of the courses at a feast 
or banquet, as it means the first ‘course’ in Xenophon, Cyro- 
paideia, IT, 2, 2: «xal. jpéaro pev àm euot Tv mpøryv aepiodoy 
wepibepwv, and in his Symposium, 4, 64: airy pèv 97 weptodos räv 
Aéyov, it refers to a ‘round’ of conversation. rà peyéÜg means 
much the same as rà thy when used with the article and refers 
to great passages or great utterances. Our author has just been 
extolling the virtues of rhythm in composition. The previous 
sentence compares scattered peydAa to the scattered limbs of the 
body which, when together, make a harmonious whole. This 
whole is, I think, more than a sentence; it is at least a great 
passage, perhaps even a whole work. Greatness is a combination 
of many factors. It is, one might say, like an épavos to which a 
multitude contributes as the banquet proceeds or the courses go 
round. We shall then translate: “ Great things in literature are, 
one might say, like a feast to the courses of which a multitude 
contributes.” The comparison with a banquet is also used by 
Demetrius (16). 
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VIII 
35, 1-2: émi pévroe roù IlAárovos kai dAAq tis srw, as Edw, 
Oudopá: où yàp peyéĝe röv áperüv GAG kai và mA5Ü« 
TOAD Aerdpevos arovoias, Ó mèy mÀetoy Ere rois åpaprýpacı 
mepitTever 7j Tais dperais Aelaerat. 

This is the MS text. All the editors, however, have adopted a 
conjecture of Manutius and read ó Avoias for &xovoías, and most 
of them also follow Toup in reading opos for 6 pév, 1. e. Aevrópevos, 
ô Avoías opos. The resulting sense is startling in several respects. 

The context is important: chapter 33 discusses the general 
proposition that genius, with all its faults, is to be preferred to 
flawlessness without genius. Chapter 34 gives an example of 
this; it lists the many virtues of Hyperides, most of which 
Demosthenes does not possess, but, in spite of this, Demosthenes, 
who has genius, is the greater writer. The sentence quoted 
above follows. In Demosthenes we saw the lack of particular 
virtues; it was not suggested that he had faults; the case of 
Plato, another writer of genius, shows, we are told, another dif- 
ference. After the words quoted, Longinus proceeds immediately 
with the great passage on the noble nature of man and his place 
in the universe, the thing that the iod@eor of literature, the Platos 
and Demosthenes’, see and make us feel. 

How does the injection of Lysias fit into this context? The 
passage is usually translated to imply that Lysias is to Plato 
as Hyperides is to Demosthenes. This can be done, but it 
strains the Greek. Manutius emendation arose from a recol- 
lection of 32, 8, which referred to Caecilius’ preference of Lysias 
to Plato, but the discussion out of which that passage arose 
referred to faults in Plato, not in Lysias. Prickard’s translation 
may be taken as representative: 


* When we come to Plato, there is, as I said, another kind 
of preeminence. For Lysias, who is far helow him in the 
number as well as in the magnitude of his good points, is 
yet more in excess of him in faults than in defect as to good 
points." 


We may note in passing that there seems little point in com- 
paring a lesser to a greater writer if he is inferior in everything, 
for this is no more than to say that a great writer is better than 
a lesser one. The comparison of Hyperides and Demosthenes 
was very different in its significance. 
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Apart from its pointlessness, the alleged criticism of Lysias is 
contrary to what we find in 32, 7-8, where Longinus admitted 
that it was Plato’s mistakes which gave Caecilius some grounds 
(rois roroúrois eAaTropacw emyeipwv) for criticism. The faults of 
Plato were a commonplace of criticism, e. g. in Dionysius’ Letter 
to Pompey, 1-2. And the whole subject of faulty genius as 
against flawless mediocrity arose from these faults in Plato as 
against the implied faultlessness of Lysias. Caecilius, however, 
drew the wrong conclusions, and 33-5 give the reasons why he 
was wrong. 

Moreover, ‘excess of faults,’ which the accepted version of 
this passage attributes to Lysias, contradicts not only the point 
of the earlier comparison in this very treatise, but all that is 
said of Lysias by all ancient critics from Aristotle to Hermo- 
genes, through Demetrius, Cicero, Dionysius, and Quintilian. 
Everywhere we find Lysias to be the master of the simple 
manner; he is praised for his charm, his éthos, his purity of 
diction, his felicities; such weaknesses as he possesses are not 
positive blemishes but the lack of certain qualities or virtues, 
namely those that go with the grand and forceful manner; in 
his own style he is supreme. The emendation of Manutius makes 
Longinus contradict not only himself, but every other critic as 
well. 

The emendation also does violence to the text, for it requires 
us to translate ob ydp . . . àAAà koi as if it were où povoy . .. 
éAAG kai, which it is not. Finally, the emendation has little to 
recommend it palaeographically. Apart from anything else, why 
should the simple 6 Avoías ever have become dzovaias? 

If then the emendation 6 Aveías makes Longinus talk non- 
sense, if it complicates the text and requires not one emendation 
but three (including óges), and it is inherently improbable, 
must we not in spite of the authority of Manutius and the com- 
plete unanimity with which he has been followed, reject it and 
look at the original reading afresh? The text is difficult, but 
once the incubus 6 Avoías has been removed, it does become 
clearer, and the following considerations may, I hope, point 
towards a solution. 

First, Plato only is being discussed, and is the subject of 
the whole sentence. The other difference which we are to find 
in his case must be weaknesses which are different from those we 
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found in Demosthenes but which are, like those of the great 
orator, obscured by the brilliance of his genius, for both writers 
are admittedly among the iocfeor. The first point is clearly that 
Plato is not inferior in the greatness of his virtues, and thus 
we take od yap in its natural sense. Inferior to whom? Pre- 
sumably to Demosthenes (that too was a commonplace by this 
time), or Aeurdpevos may be taken as indicating weaknesses with- 
out direct comparison. “ Plato is inferior, not in the greatness 
of his virtues but in the number of... ." Can we make sense 
of drovcias? It means, of course, the absence, the lack of some- 
thing. Can it be the absence of his virtues? rë wAnOe arovoias 
(Sc. rüy dperav) might then mean “the great number of times 
his virtues are absent.” The sense is excellent, but the expres- 
sion is difficult, especially perhaps because of the absence of the 
article before dzovoias. For the sense of dzovcia we may compare 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic., 8, 11 (1118 b 33) : 78 py AvreiaÜat r) arovoia 
(sc. ray #déwv), nor is a singular after wAqGos unusual, e. g. da 
zÀ58os THs (guías in Thuc., ITI, 70, 5, and we know that Greek 
writers in Roman times were not infrequently careless in the use 
of the article. 

The xai of àAA& xai probably looks forward to ràetov čre In the 
next clause, as if kaí . . . kaí had been intended, and the second 
replaced by a main clause. It points to the first of two weak- 
nesses. The change of ó uév to opos is not required; 6 uév with- 
out 8 is not unusual where a comparison is implied or expressed. 

The sense of this fits into the context extremely well. “ Now 
in the case of Plato there is still another difference, as I said 
(a reference to Plato’s errors in 32, 7). For he is indeed inferior 
not in the greatness of his virtues but in the frequency of their 
absence; he is even more excessive in his faults than lacking in 
virtues.” If this is the meaning of the passage Longinus is 
making a clear contrast: Demosthenes is a very great writer 
in spite of the fact that he lacks many virtues; Plato is also a 
very great writer in spite of different weaknesses, not so much 
the lack of virtues but the fact that these virtues are often 
absent, and even more because of positive blemishes. 

That this is the general sense of the passage J have no doubt. 
The text may well be corrupt. A better interpretation than the 
one suggested above may well be found, but only if we recognize 
that Manutius! 6 Avoias solves nothing, creates many difficulties 
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of sense and construction, and requires not one emendation but 
three. 
IX 
44,9: dpa dy èv rq rotasrg Aouukg Tov Biov diadBopa Soxovpey Ere 
éhedbepdy Tiva. KpiTny Tey peydAwy 1j GugkÓvrov mpòs tov alðva 
KadéxacTov åmoàcÀciola Kal py KatapxatpectaleaOat mpÓs Tis 
TOU mAcovextety émÜvpítas ; 

It should be clear that xp:rqy is the subject of both årocàcipha: 
and Karapxatpeotalea bat, yet our recent English translators do 
violence to the Greek by changing subjects between the two 
verbs. Prickard renders: “and that we are downright bribed by 
our desire to better ourselves.” So Fyfe and apparently Roberts 
(“that all are influenced ?). 

And even those translators who keep xpirqv as the subject of 
both verbs (Tollius, Boileau, Weiske, Toup, Pearce, Hickie, 
Havell, Lebégue, Tucker, von Scheliha) miss the metaphor in 
Kaorapxaupeotitco0a. and translate as “ to be corrupted.” The word 
apparently occurs only here and in Plutarch’s Life of Gaius 
Gracchus (11), where it is active and clearly means to defeat in 
an election, as Gracchus caused the defeat of Lucius Opimius by 
putting forward another candidate: rot Tatov rov Bavvoy mposa- 
yáyovros, ékeivoy 9€ Karapxaipegiácayros (cf. 8). That meaning is 
clearly recognized, but for our passage LSJ say s.v. “ metaph. 
in Pass. to be corrupted as by office.” This generally accepted 
meaning not only spoils the metaphor, but it is vapidly tauto- 
logical to say: “ Can we believe that there remains one incor- 
ruptible judge who is not corrupted?” 

The meaning of the verb here is exactly the same as in Plut- 
arch, and the metaphor has point. This Müller saw when he 
translated, without comment: ^... und nicht niedergeschrieen 
werde von der Wut der Plusmacherei,” and Meinel’s “ und nicht 
von der Begierde nach Gewinn niedergestimmt werde” is even 
better. We should translate: ^ Can we believe that in this pesti- 
lence and corruption of life there is left any free uncorrupted 
judge of such great writing as will reach ages to come, who is 
not outvoted by those seeking their own advantage.” The good 
judge will be defeated by the malpractices of selfishness as 
Opimius was by those of Gracchus, and his voice will not be 
heard. 
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THE ARCHONSHIP OF SYMMACHOS. 


An Athenian inscription from the year of the archon Sym- 
machos (188/7) has figured recently in discussions of the calen- 
dar character of the year, and of the meeting places of the 
Athenian assembly.? The arguments depend largely on restora- 
tion in the opening lines of J. G., II?, 893. For the calendar the 
evidence allows no certain conclusion, and I shali touch that 
problem only lightly here. But there is some help for the meet- 
ing place of the assembly. 

First of all, within the limits of our epigraphical knowledge, 
it is necessary to establish a sound text, for the text as pub- 
lished in the Corpus is not satisfactory. 

After the first fifteen lines of fragment a, the text continues 
with twenty more lines on fragments b and c. Here Adolf 
Wilhelm has made a correction in lines 30-31 by giving the 
proper division: 


Nos: f ud £f 4 A , 
[xal áváÜeow ris] orýàns pepiolas 719 yevópe- 
[vov évddopa roy rani lav rév orparwrt| xov]. 


His note was that in this inseription, as well as in one other 
with which he deals, * schliessen demnach alle Zeilen mit vollen 
Worten oder Silben.” ° 

The principle of syllabic division at the ends of the lines is 
here perfectly sound, and Wilhelm's just claim for the applica- 
tion of it is illustrated in the text of the lines of fragment a 
which he published in 1914 and in which he corrected the inac- 
curacies which now have been perpetuated in J. G., II?, 893, at 
the ends of lines 4, 6, and 7. His suggestion for the original 
place of assembly, from which it had been moved to the theater, 
was é[« | vot Kepapeto]ó ( ?).* 

Judgments of the amount of space available for restoration 
at the beginning of line 7 have differed widely, ranging from 


1! W. K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947), pp. 29-30, 84-5. 

* Chr. Pelekides, R. E. G., LXIII (1950), pp. 110-12. 

? DÉfpaypareiat ris 'Akaónglas 'AOnvróov, IV (1936), p. 17. 

t Ath, Mitt., XXXIX (1914), pp. 295-7. This restoration is reported 
in I. G., IF, 893 (Addenda). 
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Wilhelm's estimate of twelve letters to Dow’s estimate of nine- 
teen: [èx | rod èu Iletpatét 8e&rpo]v.5 W. A. McDonald approves 
Dow's restoration, while rejecting that of Wilhelm. But he does 
not do full justice to the physical aspect of the problem in quot- 
ing Wilhelm as writing [éx Kepauexolv when in fact he wrote 
é[k | rod Kepapexo]i(?). He is also unduly pessimistic about 
judging accurately the number of letter spaces to be filled, 
because “the width of the letters is irregular, and the stone is 
badly worn and broken at the left." € There is less uncertainty 
than these statements might lead one to infer. Certainly the 
stone is not so badly broken that one cannot judge between 
twelve and nineteen letters to be supplied in a line where already 
nineteen are preserved. Wilhelm rejected the idea of restoring 
è[x | roð Ilavafqvaikov oradiolv, which would have required 
twenty-one letters supplied at the beginning of line 7. This 
restoration was also rejected by Chr. Pelekides, in his study of 
the text, though in view of the uncertainties of spacing he was 
tempted to think that twenty-one letters would be not much 
worse than nineteen, and he finally settled for a restoration of 
thirteen letters. But he neglected syllabic division by writing 
é[« rlod Iíavafgvoixo]?, and he made no examination of the 
stone (or, apparently, of a squeeze) so as to have an independent 
judgment on the disposition of the letters." 

No amount of written description can take the place of a 
drawing to show the arrangement of these lines of the prescript 
of I. G., II?, 893. I have come to the conclusion that Dow, whose 
judgment in these matters is expert, has been nearest right, and 
I give here a drawing made from the squeeze in the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton to show the preserved letters wiih 
the addition of the restorations as J would make them. 


5 Harv, Stud. Cl. Phil., XLVILI (1937), p. 111, note 3. Dow promises 
a proof of his restoration elsewhere, and adds that it “ fits the space.” 

° W. A. McDonald, The Political Meeting Places of the Greeks (Balti- 
more, 1943), pp. 55-6, note 70. 

1 R. B. G., LXIII (1950), pp. 110-12. 


Drawing of I. G., IT’, 893a 
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a. 188/7 a. I. G., II”, 8984 — NON-XTOIX. ca. 35-39 
[0 e] ( 
[eri Suppdyov dpxo |v pu [élat trīs "Avrioxíóos Sw 
[ Sexdrys mpuravelas pe “Ap |xuxAgjs GcoBópov Gopí 
KLOS &ypoppiáreoey - Zxip lopopisivos € ékret éxt v 
5 [ddxa, mérte kai Sexdr ler ris mpuravetas ” [ Bov] Xj 
[ kai éxkAgoto. èr à] Ücápwt peraxÜe|t]oa. ék v 


| Tavabyvaixot ora8iolu: vOv mpoéðpwov crepe 


[ Ley ~~ 52-19 — — — -]ovos ‘Papvovaros Kal oup 


LmpseBpor t his édo€ev | Ti Bovre Kal TOL Syur 
10 [--—-—4£..---— Aap |arpeds eimey* emen v 
bees apxos Tiuáspevos $ró ro|? BaotAdws IErode 
| uaíov gios TE Kal Evyous ày | Sare| A Jet TOL on v 
ptt TG. AOnvaiwy kai kou). kai ka]0" ilav à 
qooeikvuTa én maou Katpois thv o|rovdyy v 
15 |-----~-~-—---—----- | óvov aly 


V.2 Net Lverbi [&pxol]v[7o]s non vidi; legit Lolling. 

V. 5 fin. AH non vidi; legit Lolling. V. 6 fin. Meritt. 

if 12 GOare[A]e Meritt. V. 13 fin. A leg. Meritt. "V. 15 Lollng et 
eritt, 


It is evident that lengths of line can be determined at least 
with approximate exactitude. The name and patronymic of the 
chairman of the proedroi had not fifteen letters, but more nearly 
nineteen (line 8) ; there were about four uninscribed spaces be- 
fore ogey in line 9; 5 the name and patronymic in line 10 
have been correctly restored with about fifteen (I should prefer 
sixteen) letters; a slight correction must be made by adding re 
in line 12; and an extra letter alpha is read at the end of line 13. 
'This extra letter leads to a tentative restoration of line 14. 
There were clearly uninseribed spaces at the ends of lines 4, 6, 
10, 12, and 14. 

With the traditional restoration [éx« |Ay| [ofa] in lines 5-6, one 
might suggest as a complete restoration for the place of assem- 
bly (lines 5-7): 

Lexx JAn 
[ota oúykànņros èv rat] Oedrpor peraxbe[i]oa èk v 
[Mavabnvatkot orato |v 


Indeed this is most tempting, but it is probably to be rejected, 


The restoration of line 9 with no uninscribed spaces may indeed 
have been the misleading cause for the general assumption of too few 
letters all the way from line 5 to line 9. 
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ione the less, because we have no attested instance (so far as 
[am now aware) of a meeting of the assembly beginning in the 
Panathenaic stadion.? There is evidence for meetings of the 
Jouncil in the Panathenaie stadion,? and for meetings of the 
2ouncil which began there and were transferred elsewhere. 
[here is also evidence for meetings of the Council followed by 
neetings of the assembly in the theater. The most significant 
ample (because it is of approximately the same date as I. G., 
[I?, 893) is I. G., II?, 897, line 4, of 185/4 B.C.: Bovdy ép 
SovAecvrgplot osykAqros erpav|wyov] wapayyeAdvrwv kai dxd BovAgs 
ixkAnoia [kuptia] èv Gt Oedrpwr. This formula must be considered, 
jecause of the possibility of restoring [fov]5 at the end of 
ine § in I. G., II’, 893. 
Though it would be possible to restore 
[ère JAn 
[oia årò Bovdis èv rà] Oedrpwr perayGeliloa èk v 
+ [Tava@yvaixed oradio |v 


1 better order of words is achieved by reading 


[ov ]À3; 
[kai éxxAnota év rat] Üeárpot perayheli]oa èk v 
[Tavafnvaixot oradio|v, 


shis being an abbreviated form (with consequent differences of 
sonstitutional interpretation) of the phraseology employed in 
r. G., II, 897, probably implying that the deliberations had been 
egun with a meeting of the Council in the Panathenaic stadion 
ind concluded with a meeting of the Assembly in the theater. 
[The formulae of resolution are identical in J. G., II?, 898 and 
397: [é8o£ev] ri Bovel kal réu Sypor and [édogev] ret BovAei xai 
rar Ort. 


? See W, A. McDonald, The Political Meeting Places of the Greeks, 
op. 44-61. 

19 Pritchett and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens (Cam- 
ridge, Mass., 1940), p. 114. This decree was also passed in the twelfth 
orytany. 

3 T, G., II^, 1043, lines 4-5, 

28 Chr. Pelekides, R. E. G., LXIII (1950), p. 112, note 2, has been too 
iasty in writing: La restitution du mot [8ovlX$, possible théorique- 
nent, à la place de [éxx]Am|[eía xvpía év rO(] Geárpw: etc. ne conduit à 
ien. The stone is quite worn at the end of line 5. An examination by 
Vanderpool has given no evidence for deciding between [8ov]A$ and 
ex] [ola]. 
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The normal formula is Bovdy év ræ llavaÜgvaikói crate. Or 
Bovdy èv rau Ücárpe h uerax0cioa. èk roU llavaÜqvaikoU oradiov, vel 
sim.; 1.¢@., the definite article is used in the phrase éx rov Hava- 
ÜgvaikoU oradiov. I have not so restored it in the present text, 
for Wilhelm and Pelekides were right in claiming that it makes 
too long a line. But it is not necessary in this inscription where 
the definite article was also omitted before perayGe[i]oa: wit- 
ness to a mannerism in writing which in all probability is 
equally valid for the omission of the article before [ Wava@yvatxoi 
oradioly. With a slightly different text from that of Pelekides, 
we thus arrive at agreement with him as to the place where the 
assembly was held, and we obtain a better disposition of the 
opening lines of the inscription. 

The calendar equation of lines 4-5 is appropriate for an ordi- 
nary year in which the last prytany had one less day than the 
month of Skirophorion. But a restoration of the date (e. g.) as 
Prytany XII, 18, is not impossible—the spacing of letters can- 
not be held to such strict account as not to allow here the varia- 
tion of one space between wéurre: and óy8óe—A8nd those who have 
held that the year of Symmachos was intercalary have so inter- 
preted it. 

There are now five equations which illustrate the calendar 
character of the year of Symmachos.? Of these I believe that 
the above text favors slightly an ordinary year, but more par- 
tieularly I believe that Pritehett and Neugebauer have made a 
good case that J. G., II?, 892, demands an ordinary year. This 
is certainly true if count of days in the last decade of a month 
was backward with per’ eikíóas and if the calendar equation of 
I. G, IT’, 892, is valid: [Movlwyw[vols Sevrépar per’ [eixdSas, 
évdrer| xai ei[ k]oovet rs wpurave[ias]. The prytany is known as 
the tenth. Here the twenty-ninth day of the month was the same 
as the twenty-ninth day of the prytany and months and prytanies 
at this point in the year were in perfect accord. There is a slight 
maladjustment in the correspondences between months and 
prytanies in the text published in Hesperia, XV (1946), pp. 
144-6, no. 6. The equation there shows that the 18th day of 
some month was the same as the 21st day of some prytany: a 
discrepancy of three days. Pritchett and Neugebauer take note 


18 Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, pp. 29-30. 
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of this and still hold to their conviction of an ordinary year. 
But there is a greater discrepancy, one of six or seven days, in 
the equation of IJ. G., II?, 891. As given in the Corpus the text 
reads: [Movvixtóvos év8e | k&ret, dySde kal Sexdre rijs pv | raveías |. 

There is, of course, no reason for believing that the month 
was Mounichion unless one wants to hold to an interealary year 
and assume an irregular forward count with per’ eixddas in I. G., 
II°, 892. Believing in an ordinary year, one can only assume 
that the civil calendar was chaotic; and this is the assumption 
that Pritchett and Neugebauer have made. 

Much depends on the correct reading of the stone. One may 
now state categorically that the date by month is not [év8e]«áre, 
but rather [é]váre. This has been verified by Eugene Vander- 
pool and Markellos Mitsos in Athens, and I have seen the first 
preserved letter plainly on the excellent latex squeeze sent to 
me by Vanderpool. All three strokes of the nu are clear: the 
letter is nu; it can have been only nu, nothing else.!* 

Inasmuch as any date by month simply with [é]vdre is im- 
possible, it is evident that there has been an omission on the 
part of the stonecutter, either iorapévov or éri déxa OT per’ eixddas ; 
and since the year was ordinary the words omitted were un- 
doubtedly émi 8éxa.1° The restoration of the date by month, there- 
fore, corresponds within one day with the date by prytany, and 
argues a calendar less chaotic than that proposed in the latest 
study of these inscriptions.!? 

BENJAMIN D. Mxnirr. 


INSTITUTE FOR ÁDVANCED STUDY. 


14 Uncertainty, or false certainty, over the reading of this letter has 
had a long history: Tsountas, ’E¢. 'Apx., 1885, p. 141; Koehler, Ath. 
Mitt., V (1880), p. 327; Koehler, on I. G., II, 5, 417 b; Wilhelm, Ath. 
Mitt., XXXIX. (1914), p. 296. 

15 This was, in effect, Koehler's solution of the problem in J. G., II, 5, 
417 b, which was rejected by Wilhelm (loc. cit. in preceding note). 

16 The month could be Mounichion if the date in J. G., II?, 892 be taken 
as Pryt. X, 28 rather than Pryt. X, 29. In view of the dislocation of 
days in the early months evidenced in Hesperia, XV (1946), pp. 144-6, 
no. 6, it is probable that J. G., IT”, 891 belongs to the latter part of the 
year. It could be restored as of the twelfth prytany and of Skirophorion 
along with J. G., II?, 893 (see above, p. 380), but no particular month 
and prytany are sure. 


AENEID IJI AND THE AENEAS LEGEND.* 


In a recent article! we undertook a re-examination of the 
structure of book III of Vergil’s Aeneid, which demonstrated 
two points contrary to the general attitude of scholars regarding 
the book: 


1) that it was conceived and executed with meticulous 
care ; 

2) that its structure was not only consonant with the 
other books of the poem, but actually established the 
pattern for the design of books I-VI as a unit. 


It is the intention of the present paper to consider further one 
important aspect in the composition of the book: i.e., the rela- 
tionship of the material presented here to the body of pre- 
viously existing legendary material concerning Aeneas’ wander- 
ings from Troy to Drepanum and to explore to what extent the 
structure of Aeneid III was determined by the state of the 
Aeneas legend at the time Vergil wrote. 

Our knowledge of the state of the Aeneas legend in the first 
century B. C. is, of course, imperfect; but a monumental job of 
collecting all of the material relating to the legend has been per- 
formed by Jacques Perret. ^ From Perret’s work it is abundantly 
clear that the legend had not by Vergil’s time crystallized into 
a single form and on many points authorities differed most 
widely. Acknowledging our debt to Perret, we can list the fol- 
lowing locations as having figured in one or more of the various 
traditions concerning Aeneas’ wanderings over the area covered 
by Aeneid III: 


* With the support of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

1“ Aeneid III: A New Approach,” A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), pp. 133- 
51. Cf. W. H. Semple, “A Short Study of Aeneid, Book III," Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, XXXVIII (1955), pp. 225-40, which has 
since come to my attention. 

? Les origines de la légende troyenne de Rome (Paris, 1942). 
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I. Thrace: Aeneia or IX. Leucas 
Aenos X. Actium 
II. Samothrace XI. Ambracia 
III. Delos XII. Dodona 
IV. Arcadia XIII. Buthrotum 
[V. Aphrodisias and XIV. Onchesmos 
Etis] XV. Castrum Minervae 
VI. Cythera XVI. Lacinium 
VII. Cape Cinaethion XVIL Drepanum (Elymus, 
VIII. Zacynthos Egesta) 


We can be sure that each of the above communities (with the 
possible exception of V) figured in one or more traditions 
concerning the wanderings of Aeneas anterior to the writing of 
the Aeneid. The fragmentary state of our evidence would make 
it hazardous to assume that the list is complete. It is less hazard- 
ous to suppose that, since these are stops which sources that are 
to a large exient secondary saw fit to record, Vergil was well 
aware of their róle in the legend. 

The tradition, however, was richer than a simple listing of a 
series of ports of call. Certain legends had also become current 
concerning the happenings of the Aeneadae en route. The prob- 
lem here is more complex, but in outline the following was 
related in connection with the various stops: 


I. In a region of Thrace occupied by a people (the Crusaeans 
according to Dionysius) who had been allied to the Trojans 
during the war, they were hospitably received. While there they 
built a temple to Aphrodite and founded a city (Aeneia? or 
Aenos*) where they left behind those who were too fatigued 
to continue. In some versions Aeneas died here;? in others it 
was Anchises.’ 


? Hellanieus apud Dion. Hal, I, 47, 6; Hegisippus and Hegesianax 
apud Dion. Hal, I, 49, 1; Lycophron, 1236; Livy, I, 1, 4, ef. XL, 4, 9; 
Strabo, XIII, 608; Steph. Byz., s. v. 

t Mela, II, 28; Schol. Lycophron, 1236. These two sites are obviously 
confused; see Perret, pp. 20 ff. The confusion doubtlessly arose from 
the fact that Aeneia, the original localization, was no longer in Thrace 
proper, but Macedonia. 

5 Dion, Hal, I, 49, 4. Dionysius’ discourse on the wanderings of 
Aeneas (I, 40-53) seems to come principally from Varro, See Perret, 
pp. 582 ff. 

? Hegesippus and Hegesianax, loc. cit. 

Theon apud Steph. Byz., loc. cit. 
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II. In Samothrace Aeneas dedicated the shield of Abas to 
the great gods. There was a tradition connecting the great 
gods of the Samothracians with the Roman Penates ? and accord- 
ing to some Aeneas brought them directly from Samothrace.!? 
One version has the Aeneadae joined by a certain Saon who 
later introduced the Salian dances to the future Romans." 


III. The Trojans came to Delos in the reign of king Anius. 
According to some versions he had a daughter Lavinia, a proph- 
etess and seer, who accompanied the Aeneadae to Italy.’ 


IV. The Aeneadae reached Orchomenus (nicknamed “ Nes- 
sos"), an inland city of Arcadia. While there they built the 
town Capyae, named for Capys.? The Trojans were related to 
the Arcadians through Dardanus, who by one tradition came 
from there.1* They appear to have stayed a time here: Aeneas 
married off a couple of daughters !5 and a further tradition re- 
lated Anchises death here.** One account has the Aeneadae 
joined by Salius, a Mantinean, and it was he who introduced the 
dances of the Salii (cf. II above).?* 


V. Aeneas was driven into the bay of Boiae by storms and 
there founded Aphrodisias and Etis. The latter was named for a 
daughter litias.!? | 


VI2° At Cythera they built a temple to Aphrodite. 
VII. A brief stop is made at a promontory for the burial of 


8 Servius ad Aen. III, 287. 

° See Dion. Hal, I, 68 f., and cf. R. B. Lloyd, “ Penatibus et Magnis 
Dis," A.J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 41 ff. 

1? Servius ad Aen. IIT, 12, 287; VII, 207; VIII, 679. 

11 Critolaus apud Festus, s. v. “Salios” (Lindsay, pp. 438 f.). 

1? Dion. Hal., I, 50, 1 and 59, 3. 

13 Ariaithos and Agathyllos apud Dion. Hal, I, 49, 1f.; Strabo, 
loc. cit. 

14 See Dion. Hal., I, 61 and 68. 

15 Dion. Hal., I, 54, 2. 

1? Pausanias, VIII, 12, 8. 

17 Polemon apud Festus, loc. cit. 

15 Pausanias, III, 22, 11 and ef. VIII, 12, 8. Perret considers this 
tradition post Vergilian (see pp. 44 ff.). He discusses these localizations 
before Arcadia; but if Curtius! (Peloponnesos, Vol. IT, Taf. IX) loca- 
tion of these cities (northeast of the Malea promontory) is correct, 
they would have been reached immediately before or after Cythera. 

1? Dion. Hal., I, 50 f., is the source for stops VII-XVI. 
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one of Aeneas’ companions, Cinaethus, who gave his name to the 
place, Cape Cinaethion.? 


VIII. At Zacynthos they were hospitably received by reason 
of ancient kinship (Zacynthos, the founder of the community, 
was a son of Dardanus). The visit was extended because of 
bad weather. While there they built à temple to Aphrodite and 
instituted a traditional sacrifice and games. The latter featured 
a foot-race along a course known as the dromos of Aeneas and 
Aphrodite, which ended up at the temple. Wooden statues of 
both Aphrodite and Aeneas suggest a heroón in addition to the 
temple. 


IX. At Leucas they built a temple of Aphrodite Aeneias on 
a small island (probably between the large island and the main- 
land of Acarnania). 


X. They approached Actium and came to anchor at the 
promontory. A temple of Aphrodite and another to the great 
gods mark their visit. 


XI. They came to Ambracia in the reign of Ambrax, a grand- 
son of Heracles. Here they dedicated another temple to Aphro- 
dite Aeneias and a heroón to Aeneas. Within the latter was a 
wooden statue, purportedly of Aeneas, which later was honored 
with sacrifices conducted by special priestesses. 


XII. At this point the Trojans split up. One group, Aeneas 
and the most stalwart of his crew, marched by land to consult 
the oracle at Dodona. Here they encounter a group of Trojans 
settled in the region under Helenus.’ They receive a prophecy 
concerning their own settlement; the details are unclear, but it 
included a forecast of famine and the eating of tables.22 They 


?? Curtius, loc. cit., places this a short distance up the west coast from 
Taenaron. 

^? We have here what appears to be a yoking with a separate tradi- 
tion of & Trojan settlement in Epirus. See Euripides, Andromache, 
1243 ff., et schol. ad 1245; cf. Pausanias, I, 11, 1, and Servius ad Aen. 
III, 335. See also Perret, pp. 216 ff. 

?? According to Varro (apud Servius ad Aen. ITI, 256) the prophecy 
was given here. Others say it was delivered by the Idaean Sibyl (Dion. 
Hal., I, 55, 4). There was also a tradition that Anchises learned it from 
Venus (Orig. Gent. Rom., XI, 1; ef. Morel, F. P. L., Naevius frg. 13a 
and H. T. Rowell, “The Seholium on Naevius in Parisinus Latinus 
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subsequently presented inscribed bronze craters and other offer- 
ings to the god. They proceeded by land (about four days’ 
march) to join the rest of the group at Buthrotum. 


XIII. The second group with Anchises as their leader sailed 
directly from Ambracia to Buthrotum. The place of their 
encampment there was called “ Troy.” 73 


XIV. They put in at the Harbor of Anchises (Onchesmos) 
where they built a temple to Aphrodite. There was a tradition 
of Anchises’ death here which accounted for the name.*4 


XV. They crossed the Ionian Gulf, guided in their journey 
by a certain Patron of Thyrium in Acarnania”® and some of 
his countrymen. Some of these eventually returned home, but 
some, including Patron, joined the company of the Aeneadae. 
They landed at two different points in Southern Italy: most of 
them, at the Iapygian Promontory (Sallentinum) ; but Aeneas, 
at Castrum Minervae and its harbor, thereafter known as the 
Port of Venus. Servius reports from Varro? an encounter 
with Diomedes in Calabria, at which time the Greek hero re- 
turned to Aeneas the Palladium and the bones of his father 
which he had dug up (a version obviously presupposing the 
death of Anchises, probably at Onehesmos)." The reason for 


7930,” A.J.P., LXXVIII [1957], pp. 1577.). See also Lycophron, 
1250 f., et schol. ad loc.; Strabo, loc. cit.; Cassius Dio (Melber), frg. 
3, 3. 

*3 Varro apud Servius ad Aen. IIT, 349. 

** Procopius, VIII, 22, 31. 

?$ Jt is not necessary to postulate from this that a separate stop of 
the Aeneadae at Thyrium occupied a place in the tradition. 

26 Ad Aen. II, 166; III, 407; IV, 427; V, 81. 

?! Perret rejects this whole episode as misplaced by Servius, having 
originally been located by Varro after the landing in Latium. Accord- 
ing to tradition Diomedes wandered widely after returning home to 
find his wife faithless, and can be localized as close to Onchesmos as 
Corcyra (Heraclides [Rose], fr. 56). Finally he came to Apulia and 
there married the daughter of king Daunus (see Roscher's Lexikon, 
$.v.), Perret finds it hard to suppose an account where Diomedes could 
have dug up the bones of Anchises and made his way across the Ionian 
Sea in time to encounter Aeneas in Calabria. This is certainly difficult 
within the chronological limit of two years for the entire journey from 
Troy to Lavinium, set as early as Hemina (Peter, fr. 7), which Perret 
(p. 594; ef. 5465 ff.) assumes from Dion. Hal, I, 63, to have been fol- 
lowed by Varro. The crux of the matter lies in the fact that the story 
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Diomedes magnanimity was a certain oracle which indicated 
that his misfortune would not ameliorate until he did. 


XVI. Passing along the coast toward Sicily, they stopped and 
dedicated a bronze patera at the temple of Juno (at Lacinium). 


XVII. In Sicily, possibly thrown off their course by tempests, 
they landed at Drepanum.”® Here they met another band of 
Trojans who, under Elymus and Aegestus, had preceded the 
Aeneadae in their departure from Troy. These had settled at 
the river Crimisus among the Sicani who treated them hospitably 
because of kinship (Aegestus had been born and brought up in 
Sicily). While here Aeneas built two towns, Aegesta (== Segesta) 
and Elyma.?® At the latter Aeneas erected a shrine to Aphro- 
dite and at the former a shrine to Aeneas was put up after his 
departure. Aeneas left segments of his troops in these towns. 
Some say that this was done to relieve the weary of the neces- 
sity of following, but according to others the unhappy women 
set fire to the ships, destroying a part of the fleet and neces- 
sitating that some remain behind. Lilybaeum is also mentioned 
as a stopping place of the Aeneadae.*° 


Such, in skeleton form at least, was the substance of the 
legend concerning the wanderings of Aeneas from Troy to 
Drepanum prior to Vergil. A more complete knowledge than is 
at our disposal would certainly add the meat of some detail 
about these various episodes and perhaps a few more stops to 
the list, but not basically alter the character of what we have 
left. Against this background, fragmentary though it may be, 


of Aeneas’ wanderings had grown considerably between Hemina and 
the late first century B.C. It is hard to imagine all of the activity 
which the tradition records—the founding of cities, shrines, ete.—taking 
place in two years, Vergil adjusted the chronology and the present 
author assumes that he was not the first, There is perhaps an allusion 
to this tradition in Aen. IV, 427, but cf. A. E. Raymond, “ What was 
Anchises’ Ghost to Dido," Phoenis, VI (1952), pp. 66-8. 

** Dion. Hal, I, 52f.; ef. Thucydides, VI, 2, 3; Cieero, Verr. II, iv, 
72; Strabo, loc, cit.; Solinus, lI, 14. Perret rejects the Tabula Iliace 
as unauthentie for any early tradition regarding Aeneas’ arrival in 
Sicily or Italy (pp. 84 ff.). 

2? Usually identified with Eryx. See E. Cary’s edition of Dion, Hal. 
(Loeb), vol. I, p. 172, note 3, and Perret, p. 82, note 2. 

=? Strabo, loc. cit.; a curious anachronism as Perret (p. 84, note 1) 
has pointed out, 
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we can well afford to examine the substance of Aeneid ITI and 
in the process ascertain what we can of the workmanship of 
Vergil. 

“ Seldom has a great poet had a less promising subject to deal 
with than Vergil when he undertook to write the Aeneid.” The 
truth of these words of Henry Nettleship is nowhere more 
apparent than as applied to Vergil’s task in book III. The 
problem was to extract from tradition a version to be molded 
into an artistic unit which would at once be conformable to 
legendary history and to a design for the epic as a whole. To 
be sure, the very nature of the legend and particularly that part 
concerning the wanderings of the Aeneadae, was a dominant 
factor in the formulation of a design for the first six books of 
the epic. The tradition itself was suggestive of a series of stops 
at various ports of call in the Mediterranean with incidents of 
greater and lesser import related along the way. Such a general 
design, as we have discussed previously," is basic to the struc- 
ture of book ITI as well as the first half of the poem. 

The great need, however, was for a central theme through 
which the various incidents could be related and by centraliza- 
tion avoid a structure which was disjointedly episodic. Vergil’s 
choice of progressive divine revelations to Aeneas of his destiny 
was a happy one, for it not only supplied this need but also 
helped solve a crucial problem of a different order: the re- 
vitalizing of this “ ancient" account for his contemporaries and 
for many generations to come. This he in large measure accom- 
plished by means of what might be termed “ illusional projec- 
tion?: backward, in a manner traditional to Roman history 
and epic since Cato, by the tracing of current institutions into 
the legendary past; and forward, by a series of prophecies which 
look from legendary past to present and beyond. Both aspects 
of this illusional projection Vergil derived from the legend 
itself, but in different degrees. The retracing of political, re- 
ligious, or social institutions into the legendary period is cen- 
tral to almost every episode of the tradition: the Aeneadae 
repeatedly found cities, build shrines, initiate practices, etc., 
“which still exist today.” This is hardly to be wondered at, 
for it was this desire to glorify Rome’s past in terms of the 


*31 See note 1. 
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Greek world which gave impetus to the growth of the Aeneas 
legend (and incidentally gave birth to Roman historiography) 
in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C.*? 

The rôle of prophecy in the legend of the wanderings is de- 
cidedly less significant. The important prophecies of tradition 
concerning Aeneas are localized in the Troad (the Sibyl of 
Mount Ida) before his departure and in Italy (the miraculous 
springs, the sow, etc.) ** after his arrival. In the traditional 
passage from Troy to Drepanum there are at most two prophetic 
incidents for the Aeneadae. These occur at Delos and Dodona, 
places which would naturally suggest something of the sort. At 
Delos the daughter of Anius joins them, obviously because of 
her prophetic powers, but in our fragment at least she does not 
display her gifts. The only true prophecy is received from the 
oracle at Dodona, which the Aeneadae go out of their way to 
consult. They are told something of their destination and 
according to Varro the prediction of the eating of tables is given 
here. Some versions, however, ascribe this to the Idaean Sibyl. 

Vergil’s procedure was to reverse the importance of these two 
elements. He has made successive omen and prophecy the com- 
bining ingredient of the whole series of stops and basic to the 
structure, as we have seen, not only of book III but of the unit 
I-VI as a whole. The tracing back of Roman institutions for 
Vergil is more incidental, although he hasn’t the slightest hesita- 
tion about including a non-prophetie stop, Actium, for seemingly 
no other purpose but to supply a glorious past for Augustan 
institutions. 

A degree of unity was likewise to be obtained by limiting the 
number of stops. A first glance will show that Vergil has done a 
considerable amount of telescoping of the legend in this respect 
and at the same time has found room for a considerable amount 
of original material. We are ready to examine more precisely 
what Vergil has done in book ITI in relationship to what can be 


3? The origin of the legend is certainly much earlier than Perret's 
date (the period of the Pyrrhie Wars), but he is correct to the extent 
that the legend did not flower until Rome's serious expansion into the 
Greek world. 

83 Dion, Hal, I, 55f. It should be remarked, of course, that the his- 
tory of the Aeneas legend begins with the prophecy of Poseidon in Iliad, 
XX, 307 ff. 
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reconstructed of the traditions concerning Aeneas’ wanderings. 
This can perhaps best be done under three headings: 


I. The traditional stops “sacrificed” by Vergil. 
IJ. The traditional stops employed by Vergil. 
III. The stops original with Vergil. 


I 


We have previously seen how book III can be divided into 
nine major episodes: I) Thrace; II) Delos; III) Crete; IV) 
the Strophades; V) Actium; VI) Buthrotum; VII) the pas- 
sage from Epirus to Italy; VIII) Scylla and Charybdis and IX) 
the Cyclops. This list by itself, when compared with the many 
stops of the tradition, will reveal the extent of the abbreviation. 
Vergil has here nominally made use of only the stops at Thrace, 
Delos, Actium, Buthrotum, and Castrum Minervae. Drepanum 
receives only passing mention in book JIT; it is reserved for a 
fuller episode in the return visit of the Aeneadae in book V. To 
what extent were the remaining stops ignored? 

Samothrace was omitted for the obvious reason that it would 
have involved conflicting versions of the legend. Since Vergil 
followed a tradition that the Penates were brought by Aeneas 
from Troy and not from Samothrace, the inclusion of a stop 
at the latter place might have proved embarrassing. It is 
worthy of note, however, that Vergil has not forsaken the dedi- 
cation of the shield of Abas, but simply transferred this event 
to Actium. 

Wanderings of the Aeneadae in the inland of Arcadia present 
a rather serious problem in a legend of a seagoing people. Perret 
(pp. 38 ff.) feels that even Dionysius is uncomfortable narrating 
them. It must be acknowledged that marches inland at this 
point are not really intelligible unless the stops in Arcadia are 
conceived as final. 'The tradition of the marriage of Aeneas' 
daughters and the death of Anchises here would suggest either 
such a finality or at least a visit of some extent. At any rate 
Vergil’s reasons for excluding such a stop are obvious enough: 
1) the visit is not sufficiently motivated, not to say completely 
illogical and 2) the traditions relating to the stop (e. g. Anchises 
death) are irreconcilable with the version of the legend which the 
Aeneid was to embrace. 
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Aphrodisias, Etis, Cythera, and Cinaethion were probably 
omitted for a single reason. 'The founding of cities, building of 
temples to Aphrodite, and naming of places after deceased 
Trojans present the most monotonous aspect of the legend in 
its traditional form. It is a monotony of which Vergil makes 
good use to establish a mood of essential weariness on the part 
of the Aeneadae, but stops where nothing was recorded except 
the founding of a city or the building of & temple were the most 
likely to be excluded in Vergil’s economizing account. As for 
the use of eponymous characters, Vergil reserves them for Italy 
and locales of greater significance for his audience.?* 

Zacynthos, Leucas, and Ambracia have not really been sacri- 
ficed but, as we have tried to show elsewhere,” were combined 
and incorporated into a single stop at Actium. Most significant 
here is the removal of the Zacynthian games to this site in order 
to supply an ancient precedent for the Actian games of Augustus. 
In a similar way Dodona has not been omitted, but combined 
with Buthrotum. By placing the whole scene in the vicinity of 
Buthrotum, Vergil perhaps loses the august site of Dodona, but 
as before cautiously avoids a cumbersome and unmotivated 
inland trip. 

The passage over the Ionian Gulf in book III is from Acro- 
ceraunia rather than Onchesmos, obviously to avoid the tradi- 
tional association of the “ Harbor of Anchises” with his death 
there. Lacinium is not totally ignored, but receives only pass- 
ing mention as the Aeneadae sail along the cost. 

We can conclude with regard to the omission of traditional 
stops that they have often not been truly sacrificed, but combined 
with others, either by a telescoping of events in a geographical 
proximity, or by transferring the traditions of one stop to 
another. The poet’s reasons for combining or omitting stops are 
clear: 1) to avoid diametrically opposed traditions; 2) to avoid 
unmotivated excursions over land; 3) to avoid excessive repeti- 
tion of similar events. 


3 E, g., Misenus (VI, 234); Palinurus (VI, 381); Caieta (VII, 2), 
ete, 
95 On Aeneid, IIT, 270-280,” A.J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 293 ff. 
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Il 


Vergil has chosen five of the traditional landing places of the 
Aeneadae as sites for major episodes of book TIT: Thrace, Delos, 
Actium, Buthrotum, and Castrum Minervae. Since, as we have 
seen, the series of stops is united around a central theme of 
divine revelation, the sites of Delos and Buthrotum-Dodona were 
most readily adaptable to the poet’s design and purpose. Delos 
as urbs Apollims, where Anius is not only king but priest of 
Phoebus, is immediately suggestive of an oracular consultation, 
although the tradition (what can be reconstructed of it, at least) 
was devoid of such a specific episode. The result is hardly satis- 
factory for the Aeneadae: the response, antiquam exquirite 
mairem, proves fatally cryptic. For geographical reasons Delos 
must occur rather early in the wanderings and at this point in 
the story the poet cannot afford to make the oracle too direct. 
There is no question, however, of a prophetic daughter of Anius 
to join their group; a prophetess or seer in their midst would 
seriously have interfered with Vergil’s plans for the development 
of the character of Anchises in this direction.** 

Buthrotum, as combined with Dodona, was for many reasons 
suited for development as the scene of the fullest and the clearest 
revelation the Trojans receive in the book, and in general to 
occupy the place of central importance in the journey from Troy 
to Drepanum. Tradition had recorded at Dodona ?' a prophecy 
concerning the eventual settlement of the Aeneadae. 'The site 
was far enough along the route, moreover, so that the response 
could be fairly direct. But most important of all for the poet, 
legend older than Euripides, i.e. that concerning Helenus and 
Andromache, made this stop mythologically the most interest- 
ing of the traditional series. Vergil makes it at once the poetic 
and structural climax of the book. Removing the scene from 
Dodona, he has placed it in the vicinity of Buthrotum, where the 
traditional encampment of the Trojans, “Troy,” becomes the 
city of Helenus modelled on its ill-fated predecessor. The episode 
is a dramatic coup, providing as it does a larger framework for 
the action of book III. It looks at once backward (particularly 


** Lloyd, op. cit. (note 1 above), pp. 9 ff., and 14 f. 

87 Note among Helenus’ gifts to Aeneas Dodonaeos lebetaa; ci, F. Nor- 
wood, “The Tripartite Eschatology of Aeneid 0," C.P., XLIX (1954), 
p. 25. 
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in the figure of Andromache) to the tragedy of the Trojan con- 
flict, and at the same time forward optimistically (in the figure 
of Helenus, first in his present prosperity and then in the details 
of his prophecy) to the eventual rehabilitation of the remnants 
of the Trojan people and their future glories in Italy. 

The landing at Aeneia in Thrace is one of the oldest localiza- 
tions of the Aeneadae outside of the Troad, going back at least 
to Hellenicus. Certainly this fact, combined with its heading 
the list of traditional stops, made it essential to any account of 
Aeneas’ wanderings. By Vergil’s time, however, Aeneia had be- 
come confused with Aenos at the mouth of the Hebrus River.?? 
Itis hard to say whether Vergil, who places the episode at Aenos, 
did so by error or choice. The choice, if one was involved, lies 
clearly in the figure of Polydorus, whose tomb was by tradition 
located there. Although it had never previously been related 
to the Aeneas legend, his story had been immortalized, if not 
created,“ by Euripides. His ghost, prophetic in the prologue of 
the Hecuba, was admirably suited to give the Aeneadae their 
first supernatural direction en route: fuge crudelis terras, fuge 
litus avarum. They have already founded their city and Aeneas 
is sacrificing to his mother when the word is received so that 
tradition has been served before their hasty departure. Nothing 
is made here, however, of leaving behind the weary. Vergil is 
saving this for a fuller treatment in Sicily.* 

Vergil’s treatment of the stops at Actium and Castrum 
Minervae is the product of nationalism. The commemoration of 
Augustus’ victory in 31 B.C., the subsequent building of a 
temple to Apollo, and the inauguration of Actian games are the 
poet’s reasons for picking Actium over all the other traditional 
stops in Western Greece.*? The prototype for the games which 
the Aeneadae celebrate at Actium was, as we have mentioned 
before, the games traditionally conducted at Zacynthos. 

For the brief landing at Castrum Minervae Vergil takes little 
from the traditional account. Much is made of this as the first 


38 See notes 3 and 4 above. 

*9 Pliny, Nat. Hist., IV, 43. 

*9 Sehmidt-Stühlen, IIT, p. 465. 

“ See E. Swallow, “ The Strategic Fifth Aeneid," C, W., XLVI (1953), 
pp. 177-9. 

*? Servius ad Aen, III, 274. 
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sighting of Italy and the first touching of Italian soil. There 
is a gradual build-up to this from the moment the Aeneadae 
reach Acroceraunia unde iter Italiam cursusque brevissimus 
undis. The exuberance of the sailors is unbounded as they catch 
their first glimpse (522 ff.) : 


cum procul obscuros collis humilemque videmus 
Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 
Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant. 


Again, the omen they receive is regarded as primum omen in 
terms of Italy alone. The performance of the rite to Juno, pre- 
scribed by Helenus, is designed to provide an august precedent 
for Roman sacrificial custom. There is no Patron ** here to 
guide them across the gulf or into port. He would be as cumber- 
some to Vergil as the daughter of Anius (see above) and for 
the same reason. The poet has made the episode a very crucial 
one in the development of the character of Anchises, who ven- 
tures here for the first time into prophecy. The presence of a 
foreign guide at this point would have made this difficult. Tradi- 
tion also related two landing places: Castrum Minervae and 
Sallentinum ; but since Vergil’s object, clear from the prophecy 
of Helenus, was to steer the Aeneadae around Greek Italy as 
quickly as possible, the latter was easily dispensed with.** 

We can briefly summarize with regard to Vergil’s inclusion of 
traditional stops that his choice among them rested upon their 
adaptability to his design for the book, or for that matter the 
epic, as a whole. Those sites which either in themselves or in the 
traditions surrounding them fitted well into the scheme of pro- 
gressive revelations to the Aeneadae were immediately incor- 
porated. These were followed by those sites of mythological 


*? In book V, 298, Vergil introduces for the footrace a certain Salius 
(cf. p. 384 above) and a Patron quorum alter Acarnan alter ab 
Arcadio Tegeaeae sanguine gentis, He seems to have reversed their 
provenance. 

** Vergil as much as apologizes in advance for excluding stops in 
Southern Italy; note the following warning of Helenus (397 ff.): 


proxima quae nostri perfunditur aequoris aestu, 
effuge; cuneta malis habitantur moenia Grais. 
hic et Narycii posuerunt moenia Locri 

et Sallentinos obsedit milite eampos 

Lyctius Idomeneus; efc. 
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attractiveness, even though their legends were not previously 
related to Aeneas, especially if they could be readily fitted into 
the same scheme. And finally there are those sites of historica. 
or geographical significance which could easily be adapted to 
the broader, nationalistic themes of the epic. Vergil, while free 
to elaborate upon the story outline, treated with great deference 
the traditions related about these stops, but he did not hesitate 
to alter or omit elements which would impair the unity of his 
plot or the planned development of his characters. 


III 


The episodes at Crete, the Strophades, Seylla and Charybdis, 
and the abode of the Cyclops are, as far as we can tell, original 
with Vergil's account of Aeneas’ wanderings. The fact that three 
of the four are from the realm of fantasy might tempt us to 
suppose that Vergil was not the originator of the stop at Crete. 
The presence of a town, Pergamum, in historical times would 
perhaps be naturally suggestive of a Trojan colony. Velleius 
Paterculus,*® however, says that it was founded by Agamemnon. 
Servius ** records a version similar to Vergil’s in libris anti- 
quioribus and adds that still others say that it was founded by 
captive Trojans in the crew of Agamemnon, an obvious con- 
flation of the two versions. We need not be over precise, for 
whether or not the Cretan episode is original with Vergil, it is 
clear that the poet leaned toward the fantastic in the additions 
he made to Aeneas’ wanderings. 


A second point to be noted about these additional stops is that 
they all place the Aeneadae in extreme peril. Vergil’s point is 
clear enough. The tradition, except for an occasional storm, 
reads too much like a pleasant travelogue. The Trojans, where- 
ever the tradition is full enough to record a reception, are 
hospitably received wherever they go, even when it is among 
former enemies. They suffer only from weariness and unviolent 
death. Something had to be done if the journey of the Aeneadae 
was to assume the proportions of a true odyssey, and its hero 


86 T, 1,.2. 
«6 Ad Aen. III, 133. 
*' Cf, Perret, p. 36, note 1. 
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properly characterized as terris wactatus et alto. Vergil’s turn to 
the fantastic sea sagas traditional to ancient epic solved two 
problems: it provided some serious physical obstacles for his 
heroes to overcome; and it added some traditional poetic sub- 
stance to an account which in his sources was all too prosaic. 

Vergil chose perils traditionally associated with the wandering 
heroes Jason and Odysseus, taking one from the Argonautica 
(the Harpies) ; one from both the Argonautica and the Odyssey 
(Scylla and Charybdis) and one from the Odyssey (Cyclops).*? 
All three of them involve fantastic monstra ° and Vergil, while 
influenced in detail by other developments of the myth, describes 
them by and large in terms of his models, Apollonius Rhodius 
and Homer.®® But in each case the episode is slanted toward 
the main themes of book IIT and accommodated to the structural 
pattern of successive revelations to the Aeneadae. In this last 
respect Vergil capitalized upon the aspect of these creatures as 
monstra in the original sense, i.e. ill omens, portents. The 
Harpies by their very nature are suggestive of a dire prophecy 
of famine; hence Vergil has shifted the famous table-eating 
prophecy from the traditional oracle at Dodona (see above) to 
Celaeno and has coupled it with a prediction of Italian wars. 
The traditional localization of the prophecy is not ignored, how- 
ever, for at Buthrotum Aeneas repeats the prophecy to Helenus, 
who soothes the hero’s concern with the further word that the 
prediction will come to pass undisastrously (365 ff.). 

The Scylla and Charybdis episode is in Vergil, as in Homer, 
in two parts: appearing once in the foretelling and once in the 
actual encounter; and in both authors the latter is briefer than 


*8 Scylla-Charybdis and the Cyclops are placed in their traditional 
locations and inserted at the logical point in the journey. Vergil is 
somewhat unique (ef. Hyginus, XIV, 18) in placing the home of the 
Harpies in the Strophades, traditionally the turning-back place of their 
pursuers, Zetes and Calais: see Apollonius Rhodius, II, 296 f.; cf. 
Creutzberg, R-E., s. v. “ Strophades.” 

1° The Harpies (214) and the Cyclops (658) are so characterized by 
Vergil. For Scylla as a monstrum see Eel., VI, 74 f. 

5? [t is not our intention, and in fact beyond the scope of the present 
investigation, to examine Vergil’s poetic sources in detail. On the 
Harpy incident see H. de La Ville de Mirmont, Apollonius de Rhodes et 
Virgile (Paris, 1894), pp. 244-7. On Scylla and Charybdis see G. 
Hanoteau, “ Charybde et Seylla," A.C., VIII (1939), pp. 383-94. 
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the former.?! Vergil, linking this episode also with the prophecy 
of Helenus, makes good use of this double narration technique, 
for he makes the actual appearance of the monsters an almost 
jubilant acknowledgment of the truth of Helenus! words. The 
implication is that the rest of his prophecy with its assurance 
of the actual attaining of their goal will prove equally true. If 
the words of Anchises are any indication: mimrum (here almost 
“don’t worry ") haec illa Charybdis, etc., a calm determination 
replaces any momentary fear among the Aeneadae. Their only 
task, however, is to avoid the creatures, for they do not as Jason 
and Odysseus attempt a passage through. 


In the Cyclops episode Vergil for the first time establishes a 
definite link between the Trojan and Greek heroes. This he does 
by introducing Achaemenides as an intermediary. This device 
allows him to recall without rivaling the Homeric story and at 
the same time provides sufficient area for the construction of an 
original episode around the character of Achaemenides.*? Vergil 
makes of the story a short epyllion, narrated in good part for 
its own sake. The careful construction of the piece will appear 
from the following scheme of its structure: 


568-569 Arrival 
570-587 Aetna (immania monstra) 
588-654 Achaemenides 
[A. Scene with Aeneadae 588-612 
588-595 Pitiful appearance 
596-607 Plea for mercy 
608-612 Compassionate reception 
B. His story 613-654 
613-638 Ulysses’ peril in cave 
639-640 Advice to flee 
641-654 Achaemenides’ peril on 
island] 
655-681 Polyphemus (monstrum horrendum) and 
brethren 
682-683 Departure 


9! Even in Apollonius Rhodius the actual encounter (IV, 922 ff.) is 
anticipated by Hera’s appeal to Thetis, solliciting help for this peril 
(IV, 789 ff.). 

5? On the similarity between this character and Sinon in book II see 
Carlo Pascal, La composizione del libro terzo dell’ Emeide (Naples, 
1908), pp. 111f.; Mackail, op. cit., Appendix B (his rejection of the 
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The Achaemenides episode, it will be observed, has been inserted 
within the frame of the encounter of the Aeneadae with the 
monsira of Eastern Sicily. To dub it for this reason “ unessen- 
tial,” 5 however, is to fail to grasp an important aspect of the 
structure of the epyllion. 

C. W. Mendel in his excellent study, “The Influence of 
the Epyllion on the Aeneid,” t using Catullus LXIV as example, 
notes as one of the characteristics of the form “the construction 
of a picture within a frame . . . evident not only in the poem as 
& whole... but also within the parts in a tendency to focus on 
a central point and so produce the framework effect.” This 
focal-point construction is clearly evident here, but what is most 
significant is the manner in which Vergil has employed this 
technique to slant the episode toward his pattern of successive 
supernatural directives issued to the Aeneadae. Within the 
framework of the portentous monstra he has placed the Achae- 
menides episode, chief interest of which lies in the narrative of 
Ulysses’ perils and his own perils on the island after Ulysses’ 
departure, At the focal point, abruptly dividing these two phases 
of his story, is his advice to flee: fugite, O misert, fugite atque ab 
litore funem rumpite, which, as has been observed before, brings 
us full circle to the words of Polydorus’ ghost at the beginning 
of the book. 

The following observations can be made about the stops which 
Vergil has on his own incorporated into Aeneas’ travels in book 
III. Recognizing in the tradition a lack of 1) episodes of poetic 
interest and 2) obstacles to test the physical courage of his 
heroes, the poet turned to the traditional sea sagas to supply 
both these needs. By concentrating on the horrendous monstra 
he has been able to incorporate such scenes without departing 


Achaemenides scene is hardly acceptable to the present author); cf. 
W. F. J. Knight, “ Pairs of Passages in Virgil," Greece and Rome, XIII 
(1944), pp. 10-14. 

58 Mackail, loc. cit. 

55 Yale Class. Stud., XII (1951), pp. 205-26. On the importance of 
the story-within-the-story technique for the form, see M. M. Crump, 
The Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid (Oxford, 1931), pp. 23f., and 
consult index, sv. “digressions.” She has in her final chapter, how- 
ever, failed to appreciate the subtle influence of epyllion on “ grand 
epic,” terming the appearance of epyllion structure in epie “ weakness." 
See also Semple, op. cit., pp. 234 ff. 
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from the design of progressive revelations. The descriptions of 
the creatures follow the classic ones of Homer and Apollonius 
of Rhodes, but for the episodes themselves Vergil has contrived 
original events. 

From the above consideration we can make some pretty safe 
generalizations about Vergil’s approach to the traditions sur- 
rounding the Aeneas legend in book III. Faced with the prosaic, 
repetitious and often conflicting accounts of various localizations 
of the Aeneadae in the Mediterranean world, Vergil’s initial 
problem was of plot and structure. The legend itself suggested 
a series of stops, but some central theme was necessary to avoid 
the entirely episodic character of tradition. Again there were 
in the tradition oracles regarding the settlement of the Trojan 
colony, one of which, according to some versions at least, was 
received en route. This was the seed of Vergil’s elaborate design 
to start the Aeneadae on their journey fairly ignorant of both 
route and destination and by a series of divinely inspired omens, 
oracles, prophecies, and the like (indicating the gravity of their 
mission) guide them with increasing awareness to Latium. The 
two moods, or rather two aspects of the same mood, which were 
to dominate this journey were mental weariness and despair from 
seemingly forever failing their goal, and physical exhaustion 
from hardship and toil along the way. For the former a certain 
artistic advantage could be taken from the monotony of the 
tradition with its repetitious events. For the latter Vergil had 
to look elsewhere. 

With regard to specific stops and episodes Vergil approached 
the tradition with a certain respect, yet with an essential sense 
of economy. If the episodes were to be developed in an interest- 
ing manner and still encompassed within a single book, the 
number of stops had to be pared. Vergil’s conservatism is re- 
vealed by the method of reduction, i.e. two or more stops or 
events are often combined or telescoped rather than completely 
sacrificed. Most likely to be dropped of course were those involv- 
ing contradictions, unreasonable or overly repetitious action, or 
those which would seriously interfere with the broader develop- 
ments of plot or character. On the other hand those locations 
and events which were adaptable to the structure and motifs of 
the whole, and especially those of some greater mythological, 
historical, or national interest, were immediately made the center 
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for the development of major episodes. In the stops of his own 
devising Vergil confronted his heroes with some of the monstra 
traditional to sea epic from Homer down. 

It should be noted in conclusion that Vergil in book IIT of the 
Aeneid made no compromises with tradition (either of the 
Aeneas legend or of epic poetry) which would jeopardize the 
unity of his work. This can be stated in regard both to the 
creation of the individual episode and the larger pattern through 
which the various parts are related. The episodes, whatever their 
source and inspiration, are in concept and structure entirely 
Vergilian and executed with the meticulous care we have come 
to associate with him. 


Rozsert B. Lrov». 
CORNELL COLLEGE, 
Mount VERNON, Iowa. 


MODERN GREEK CORRECTIONS TO BUCK’S 
DICTIONARY. 


Carl Darling Buck’s Dictionary of Selected Indo-European 
Synonyms (Chicago, 1949) has been reviewed in at least twenty- 
even periodicals; in none of these has there been mention of 
nodern Greek. As yet there has been no attempt, to my knowl- 
dge, to survey the materials of this all-important work systema- 
‘ically, that is language by language. The great scope of the 
vork and its value for all kinds of research in Indo-European 
ind general linguistics deserve this concentrated attention by 
specialists. Close observation of the modern Greek element in 
he Dictionary reveals a certain number of errors and omissions, 
ind since the amount of accurate information available about 
his language is very much smaller than is generally believed, 
tis imperative that non-specialists be given a corrected picture 
X this element. The following collection of over 100 addenda 
ind eorrigenda to the modern Greek part of the dictionary has 
ts chief source in my own dictionary of modern Greek, compiled 
shiefly from oral sources, and now being prepared for the printer. 
On several points of usage I have also consulted my friend, Miss 
Athena Lymberi of Piraeus. I have not examined the Ancient 
Greek per se, and all references to Greek in the following are 
‘o modern Greek, unless the terms ancient or medieval (Byzan- 
tine) are used. Two general criticisms may be made first. 

There are some inconsistencies of presentation. The preface 
(pp. xli-xil1) characterizes the NGr element (in the Dictionary) 
as mostly demotic. Yet katharevusa (k.) forms are sprinkled 
rather liberally throughout. This in itself is permissible, since 
many k. words are now in common use, and in fact are inescap- 
able. In morphology, however, k. might have been omitted. 
Feminines in (ancient) -sis* are usually listed in Buck, instead 
of the demotie -si. There is scanty provision in modern Greek 
structure for the -sis declensional type. Such words (like évwors 
‘union’) are used in isolation, or as nominative singulars. 


1 Of 17 such words, two, érl@eor(s) (20.43) and broxdpyor{s) (20.45), 
ire so listed; two, xóy» (12.353) and dvorgy (14.75), are given demotic 
forms; the other 13 are given the full -sis. 
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More noticeable is the discrepancy in use of final -n (neuter, 
ancient 2nd decl.). Byzantine Greek (and modern Cypriote) 
retains this -n, but standard Greek has lost it. In the first 200 
pages of the Dictionary there are six words listed with final -n, 
and an equal number of words without the -n. I can discover no 
reason for this alternation.? 

A second point needs some discussion. Buck’s use of the term 
literary requires a little explaining to those not acquainted with 
the ‘language problem’ of modern Greece. In the demotic lan- 
guage (the natural inherited Greek common to all Greeks except 
those who speak the more archaic Pontic, Cypriote, or Tsaconian ) 
we have an extensive folk literature. All of the famous folk 
tales, folk songs and the minor genres are written in demotic. 
Since about 1800, however, a more learned literary language has 
evolved, which differs from demotic in the varying proportions 
of artificially borrowed or coined words (to a lesser extent in 
morphology and syntax). The most formal and artificial level 
is pure katharevusa, which a Plato or a Demosthenes would have 
little difficulty in reading. Down the scale are the other levels, 
each with a percentage of formal vocabulary. This is the result 
of schooling and linguistic patriotism of the last century and a 
half. The success of this ‘ purifying’ movement has resulted in 
demotic, the only really inherited language, being itself now 
cultivated somewhat as an artificial language, likewise for pa- 
triotic and sentimental reasons, All varieties of modern Greek 
therefore are used for literary expression, and the label literary 
has ceased to have linguistic meaning. The terms demotic and 
katharevusa should be used to refer to natural and artificial 
language, both having, of course, in time influenced each other. 

The comments now follow in the order of Buck’s entries. 
It should be noticed that, since the entries are English, Buck 
is culturally bound to his selection of terms, and anyone’s opinion 
may be valid as to the meaning of many terms listed without 
context, so, e.g. Frar or Emery, and many verbs. Another 
matter: Greek does not have the settled status (lexically speak- 
ing) that obtains largely in French or English. Hence I have 


*The words are, with final -n: weðior 1.23, dévdpor 1.42, £óXo» 1.43, 
$UÀo» 2.242, toov 3.11, xoupíióiov 3.35; without -n: Bov»ó 1.22, vepó 1.31, 
gúvvepo 1.73, eripro 1.87, mpóßaro 3.25, &Xoryo 3.51; also passim the suffix 


-TOVAÀO. 


~~ 
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added, as being equally good if not so common, certain other 
words. The lack of a dialect atlas for Greek makes the selection 
very difficult. 


1.215 (SAND) äupos: fem. (k.) or masc. (coll.). 

1.41 (Woops, FOREST) read (ancient Gk.) tay. 

1.42 (TREE) 8Sévrpo ['dendro], like dvrpas (2.21). 

1.72 (WIND) add also (and more commonly) dépas; ‘ breeze ? is 
&cpákt. 

A reference to names of winds should have been made, 
and their meanings as compass points. Cross-reference 
to 12.45 ff. See my note on this, below. 

2.1 (May, Human BziNG) add (coll.) dôpwros (like 2.61 
mebepos) . 

2.33 (MARRY) vepdevoua: is used only (chiefly?) in the church 
service, like English ‘wed.’ Correct spelling of English 
‘marry’ in the list. 

3.22 (Ox) place diaeresis on iota: Bói, and add 68. (from 
Buck’s note). 

3.83 (BAnROW) remove comma from between the two words 
which form a phrase, meaning ‘ castrated pig’ (cf. 3.27 
and 3.43). 

3.46 (Ass, DONKEY) youáp. is used in rural areas for the ani- 
mal; in the cities only of persons, in a depreciatory 
sense, like English ‘ ass.’ Remove acute accent from last 
syllable of yatSovpr. 

4.11 (Bopy) odpa is the polite term; koppi also used; from 
*xopp-tov < ancient xoppds ‘ log.’ 

4.12 (SKIN) also rouáp. (animal skin), a medieval diminutive 
of TOMOS. 

4.34 (FINGER) Modern Greek shows some dialectal and indi- 
vidual differences in the names of the fingers. A dialect 
atlas of Greece would have to include these terms on its 
list. It is unfortunate that Buck did not give the other 
finger names; he lists only Tux». A few days’ research 
on this semantic area revealed a preliminary conclusion 
that in many European languages the ‘ ring finger’ has 
no name, or no common name, or only an artificial name. 
Likewise the middle finger, for which French for exam- 
ple has the obviously learned Latinism médius. The 
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little finger seems to be so called in most European lan- 
guages. There is much complication in this whole area, 
and very likely a sizable dissertation could be written 
on the subject. The modern Greek equivalents, so far 
as I have been able to determine them, are the following: 


a. ‘forefinger’ Seyzgs from the verb óeyvo (ancient 
eiku) ‘point out,’ but the ancient noun is 
Auxavós from the zero grade of the verb Acixw * lick,’ 
plus suffix. Is the modern word a recent coinage? 
Unlikely. Andriotis? does not list the word. 

b. ‘middle finger’ peoaios. The ancient is péoos, as 
found in Plato and Aristotle. (See Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, $. v.) 

c. ‘ring finger’ wapdpeoos, also not listed in Andri- 
otis. It seems to be a post-classical coinage, since 
it is first found in Apuleius (II A.D.), and in 
three contemporary Greek technical writers.* 

d. ‘little finger? pixpé SayrvAe (as in ancient Gk.: 
Aristotle has jukpós OdkrvAas). 


In leaving this subject I should mention that many for- 
eign-language-to-English dictionaries which I have con- 
sulted lacked names for several of the fingers, giving 
chiefly or only thumb and forefinger. Is this because of 
the apparent triviality of the subject, or were the com- 
pilers culture-bound to English, this language using only 
phrases for the last three fingers? This may be an 
unexplored lexicographical problem. 


4.49 (UppER) read Auli (like 4.41). 


* For this reference and others see bibliographical remarks at end. 

* Apuleius, Metam., X, 21 (ed. R. Halm [1913], p. 252 note; Adling- 
ton-Gaselee in the Loeb [1915], p. 596). These two editors excise the 
passage from their texts, but regard it as authentic since two MSS 
carry it in the margin. The pertinent words are: ‘Ac dein digitis, 
hypate, lichano, mese, paramese, et nete! (sic Gaselee). The passage is 
defective and difficult but the names of fingers, and/or of tones (of a 
five-stringed instrument) named from the fingers, are clearly intended. 

The Greek references (Liddell-Seott-Jones) are as follows: Pollux, 
II, 145, Rufus Medicus, Onom., 83, Galen, II, 264. By a curious coin- 
cidence all these authors, including Apuleius, are of the 2nd century 
A. D, 
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4.65 ( MEARE’) the child’s idiom is xávo voíciw, or ric, the 
noun being from Turkish. 

4.66 (* CACARE’) the child's idiom is xavw (rd) xaxd (gov). 

4.75 (Dig, note) yoġő is used of animals. 

4.92 (Lazy) TELTEÀNS is a noun, : loafer,’ not an adj. 

5.16 (Suck) add povge (non-lactative meaning), from ancient 
pops * gulp,’ 

5.17 (Mix) the more central verb is ouíyo from ancient 
pelyvup.; with unexplained initial s- (unless by meta- 
thesis from an ancient variant misyow). 

5.31 (DisH) in first paragraph of notes, read marxd (plural). 

5.383 (Bowr) This word, out of context, is hard to pin down 
semantically. One should add uróà, from English bowl 
(or through French?); also the phrase Babú airo ‘ deep 
dish.’ 

5.85 (Cup) see preceding note. xovra (without handles) is 
used for soup. 

5.42 (BREAKFAST) spell xoAaroid, and gloss ‘brunch’ (Piraeus 
meaning). 

5.52 (CAKE) This word is extremely difficult to gloss because 
of the many sizes, shapes, flavors, ingredients, and pur- 
poses of a ‘ cake,’ even in the same region and language. 
Cf. English cup-cake, coffee-cake, birthday-cake, and 
similar concoctions. To the Greek list add rotpra, a 
large birthday cake, from Italian torta. Also from 
British or (more likely) American English xéx [kek]. 

5.56 (GRIND) add «óffo * cut,’ which may be used for coffee and 
grain. 

5.612 (BUTCHER) kxacdrns is a regionalism. More commonly is 
found the form with initial y-, as Buck gives it in foot- 
note 1. 

5.64 (Soup) cobra is derived from Italian zuppa only with 
difficulty, in view of the word rodra ‘hoe’ from Ital. 
zappa and several similar examples. See 6.91 below. 
Perhaps we have a blend with the English or French 
soup(e). 

5.80 (BERRY) xókkos seems to mean only ‘grain’ (seed of a 
cereal plant). A common (but there may be others) 
word for berry is uo)po, which means primarily ‘ mul- 
berry, and comes from ancient uópov. 
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5.85 (SUGAR) read féyapy, that is feminine, not neuter. Also 
correct the gender in note 1. Byz. Grk. seems to have 
had a neuter form ; perhaps the word needs more investi- 
gation, not only in Greek but also in the neighboring 
languages. 

6.12 (CLoruine) add povyixd (plur.) and povywepós (collective 
singular). 

6.86 (NEEDLE) Beddva is a large needle for knitting. 

6.44 (SHIRT) read also sovkájuco, the more coll. form. 

6.55 (Car) add oxovdi, from Ital. scufia. 

6.58 (GLOVE) xepdy7: often means a heavy work glove, such as 
might be used by bee-keepers. 

6.75 (NEOKLACE) the entry is k.; add ró xodcé (from French 
collier). 

6.91 (Comp) Add roarodpa from Ital. zazzera ‘long hair’ (from 
Germanic?). 

6.92 (Brust) Buck’s etymology is vague. The Albanian vurcé 
and Turkish firca must be taken into consideration in 
determining the history of the word. Andriotis likewise 
is unsatisfactory. 

7.11 (DwELL) add uévo (ancient ‘ remain °) ; see note on 12.16, 
below. 

8.41 (Harvest) the second form is k.; add @épicpa (ancient 
Üep.ouós). In note 1, 2nd line from end, read ovyxopife. 

8.43 (WHEAT) add ordp:, by syncope from ovráp:. 

8.55 (BRANCH) add «Aapí, obscurely from «Aa8t (or its source). 

8.69 (Smoxs, tobacco) note 3: the NGr idiom rivo xarvd (like 
the Rumanian and Serbian equivalents) must be a trans- 
lation loan from Turkish tçmek (drink; smoke), occa- 
sioned by the adoption of the Persian water-pipe, NGr 
vapytAés. 

9.52 (Board; PLANK) Both carpenters and laymen distinguish 
two practical sizes in English. One can stand or walk 
on a plank, but not on a board. ‘Plank’ in NGr is 
padépt, from Venetian Italian madero (from Latin ma- 
teria ‘lumber’); ef. standard Italian mdtero (twig, 
wicker material); A. Souter’s Glossary of Later Latin 
gives a neuter Latin materwwm. 

9.87 (PAINTING) eikóva (correct the accent). 

9.89 (Paint, a house) add á$e, meaning also ‘dye’ (Buck 
6.39). 
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9.97 (DIFFICULT) p. 651a, lines 13-14, for * hard to hear,’ read 
‘hard to bear,’ 

9.98 (Try, test) p. 652b, 4 lines from bottom: zepafw also 
means in NGr ‘try one’s patience, tease, bother.’ 

10.24 (Drop, sb. of liquid) add øraàa(y)parıá from ancient 
ordAaypa(7-) plus -id; -uarıd has become a new, though 
minor, noun formant in Greek; cf. Sayxoparid ‘a bite,’ 
etc. Add also ordAa, as in the phrase ovre ordAa ‘not a 
drop.’ 

10.25 (Turow) NGr wera (p. 673b, 4 lines from bottom) means 
also ‘throw away, discard.’ 

10.41 (CREEP) in note 2, the phrase pé rjv kouud calls for English 
‘on (one's) belly, not ‘with . . 2^; cf. pé ra wédia * on 
foot." 

10.45 (WALK) ancient fa8(fo is also used in formal NGr in the 
sense * march, of an army. 

10.51 (Fier) add the more common idiom (ró) oxdw, e.g. 
Tócxace. | He ran away.’ 

10.61 (Carry) also (and better) kovfaAo, from ancient xóßaños 
‘knave; but this etymon, given by Andriotis, is seman- 
tically difficult. $épvo is usually FETCH, Brine (10.62). 

10.65 (Drive, vb. trans.) add the common verb wyyaivw [which 
is the usual verb for ‘go’]. A shepherd, for example, 
ayyaiver tad mpoBata rov ‘drives his sheep.) Add also 
cuddpw (aor. cwdaptéa) for ‘drive a car, truck’; from 
French chauffeur. 

10.75 (Wacon) add radixa, like the SCr word, a borrowing from 
Turkish. 

11.12 (Own, PossEss) éyw ‘ have? is very frequently used in this 
meaning. 

11.24 (SAVE) read eóvo for the second item, as in Buck’s note. 

11.41 (PROPERTY) add vá koAd | goods.’ 

11.52 (BEGGAR) add fyrovAas. 

11.55 (Miser) the third word in Buck’s list is an orthographic 
mess. It is to be spelled orayyopaypévos and to be derived 
from orayyos ‘string’ plus pappévos, participle of páfio 
‘sew.’ 

11.79 (EARN) add also xdévw ‘do, make,’ like the English * make 
money.’ 

19.11 (PLACE) rómos is k.; the usual word is pépos. 
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12.14 (Lre) add éarAdvopa: ‘be lying down, be reclining’; from 
e- -]- dad. 

12.16 (WAIT) sepiuévo means ‘ wait for’; péve is ‘live at, dwell.’ 

19.36 (Sip) add wAdy. (from ancient wrAdyos ‘ slanting’); the 
the same word spelled zA&i means ‘ near, next toj as a 
particle. 

12.41 (Krenar) add the by-form deévs, like uakpós (Long, 12.57) 
by analogy with ancient u-stems. 

12.45 ff. (Hast, West, NORTH, SouTH) The introductory para- . 
graphs should have contained more direct reference to 
wind-names as the source of compass-point names. Only 
Luther’s German is mentioned in this connection. (Cf. 
s.vv. Breton ‘ west, Balto-Slavic ‘north,’ ancient Greek 
‘north, south,’ etc.) Modern Greek shows, like some 
other Mediterranean languages, a wide variety of wind 
names. The forms listed by Buck are k., and are un- 
doubtedly used by the Navy, but the fisherman and 
the average sailor knows and uses another set, derived 
from (Venetian) Italian. 

Local differences are due only partly to dialect varia- 
tion; geography, climate, and occupation (mariner, 
shepherd, etc.) also play a part. Vlastos (p. 361) lists 
about 35 wind names which are also compass points; 
of these the following may be considered standard and 
widespread. 
East (wind): AeBdvrys (6) (Ital. levante [through 
Turkish ?|; this word has a complicated history). 
West (wind): «owévrgs (6) (Ital. ponente). 
North (wind): rpapourrdva (Ital. tramontana). 
South (wind): čerpa (Venetian ostria?. The stand- 
ard Italian has ostro, now poetic, from Latin 
auster). 
S-E (wind): copéxos, otpóxos from Ital. scirocco. 


One may get a good idea of 16th century directional 
terms by looking at A. Delatte's Les Portulans grecs, 
both the text and the index. Other common terms in 
these navigational guides to the Mediterranean are pér{o 
86 (south; Venetian Ital. mezzo di), and paterpos (NW). 


5 Liege, 1947. 
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The only common purely Greek term in these texts is 
peoniep (noon; south). The whole subject in general, 
and Mediterranean winds and directions in particular, 
need a thorough study. 

12.71 (FLAT) azAaxwrds seems to be used to describe a flat bottle 
chiefly. ‘flat cigarettes’ (actually oval) are màared 
rovydpa. The closest common words are toos and ézimedos. 
The semantic difficulty here lies in the English. 

13.17 (LITTLE, Few) add (coll. Atyos, by regular apocope of 
initial unstressed vowel. Correct the Latin entry to 
pauci. 

13.19 (CRowp) add «óepos (a common secondary meaning of 
this word). 

18.84 (ONE) In note 2, mention should be made of the NGr 
feminine, mad, which in popular language has shifted the 
accent and monosyllabicized the word: ['mnja]; the 
epenthetie is regular between m and j. 

13.45 (THREE, Trio) p. 950a, line 1: read eixocapia. In this 
whole section I miss a reference to rpi- used as an inten- 
sive prefix, as had been also ancient zpio- ‘very.’ Cf. 
ancient zpicuaxdpios (there are about 10 such), and 
NGr tpicxdrado * deep shadow,’ cpryópo * all around,’ etc. 

14.24 (DELAY, vb. intr.) add also apy, and (of vehicles on a 
schedule) dpyoropa; from ancient dpyo ‘be lazy’; 
dpyomwop® from the same plus rópos ‘ passage.’ 

14.41 (Day) add the shorter form pépa, whose first vowel is lost 
by regular sound change (see note on 13.17, above) ; 
however both forms may be heard concurrently, perhaps 
as sandhi alternants. Note the free phrase pépa viyra 
‘night and day.’ 

14.72 (names of the months). This semantic area, like that of 
compass points and wind-names, is very complex for 
modern Greek, as it was (and Buck here so states) for 
ancient Greek. In addition to the lit. (sic) and popular 
series of names (both from Latin) referred to on p. 
1011b, each dialect area had its own list, some of which 
terms (with phonetic variants) are common to modern 
Greek in general. The terms refer to phenomena of 
weather, season, state of the crop, etc. Vlastos (p. 367) 
lists 91 alternative month names, of which November 
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with 14, March with 12 lead the list, and January, April, 
and August end the list with 4 each. Not every dialect 
has a full complement of alternatives, since official calen- 
dars and the impact of the schools and courts have taken 
their toll. There is some semantic overlapping of names, 
from one region to another, e.g. Tpv(y)yrjs is August 
or September, depending on the region. Probably lati- 
tude and altitude account for this. The island of 
Skyros ë shows seven alternatives, of which the follow- 
ing are typical of Greek in general: 


June: ®epiorn7s from ancient Greek, ‘reaper’ or 
‘(month of) reaping.’ 

Sept.: Tounrjs from ancient vpvydo ‘ gather grapes,’ 
plus suffix. The subject has not gone unnoticed. 
Cf. Ath. Ch. Buturas, Ta onomata ton minon... 
(Athens, 1910); the index lists over 90 items, 
including variants; presumably Vlastos owes his 
list to Buturas.* 


15.26 (BAD SMELLING) fpojuxos means only ‘ dirty’; see 15.88. 

15.35 (SWEET) also yAuxós (inherited or reintroduced ?). 

15.67 (BLUE) add uzAé (uninflected) ; from French bleu (as in 
note 2). 

15.77 (SmootH) rather óuaAós, which in ancient Gr. meant 
“level, even.’ 

15.79 (Dutt, BLUNT) rather oropopévos from oropóvo f temper, 
blunt’; an ancient source cropéw (secondary meaning: 
‘harden ’) is disputable. 

15.88 (DIRTY) Aepds is a regionalism only, and means ' filthy.’ 

16.35 (Piry) Avery is more colloquial. 

16.43 (RacE) add ¢ovpxa from Latin furca ‘fork; gallows’; 
hence ‘ rage,’ the latter meaning perhaps by connection 
with furta (?). 

16.45 (SHAME) évrporj usually appears in NGr as vrpomj 
[dro'pi], especially in the phrase vrporý «ov ‘shame on 


5 Cf. N. L. Perdika, Skyros, II (Athens, 1948), p. 306. 

7 Add also the author's addenda, and two reviews, in Laographia, IT 
(1910/11), pp. 304-6; 506-9, 698-9; also reviews in Byz. Zeit, XX 
(1911), pp. 253-7, Mitt. Sem. Orient. Spr., XIV, 2 (1911/12), pp. 218- 
22. 
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you. Regular loss of unstressed initial vowel, in this 
case taking away with it the nasal. 

16.51 (DARE) roAuó is ‘ literary.’ NGr uses periphrasis for the 
various meanings of ‘ dare.’ 

16.55 (CowanpLvy) NGr has a noun doByrouwpys ‘ coward’ from 
$óflos plus -yrc-wdpys. NGr often prefers noun to adj. 
in describing personality traits. 

16.68 (DECEIT) add feyéAacpa, from ée- (ancient é£-) plus yeAdo 
“laugh; deceive.’ 

17.11 (Minp) add pvadd (also meaning ‘ brain’; in plur. ‘ com- 
mon sense’). 

17.14 (THINK; Br or OPINION) add (pot) $aíverac * it seems to 
(me); as in 17.18 (SEEM). 

17.17 : p. 1210b, line 1: capitalize IIpgaxruá, as name of a journal. 

17.21 (WISE) ¢pdévipos has a further semantic development in 
NGr, as seen in the injunction to a noisy child: Kdroe 
dodviza * Sit still!’, ‘Be good!’ 

17.23 (INSANE) add wadafés, whose etymology is disputed. 

17.9? (TEACHER) Since women teachers (in the West) are the 
rule in elementary and middle schools, the feminine 
forms might have been given. NGr is 8acxdAa, made 
from óáckaAos. 

17.83 (MEANING) note 1, end (top of p. 1232): the verbal 
phrase ade vá wy is also used for * mean.’ 

17.86 (SECRET) add pvorıxós (ancient ‘ mystical,’ etc.). 

17.42 (Cause) add &$oppsj, the ancient word (inherited or rein- 
troduced ?). 

18.14 (verbs referring to animal cries). Additional NGr forms 
are: 


3. (bleat) Berdfw 

5. (crow) xpalw 

8. (hiss) e$vpí£o also (‘whistle’) 

9. (howl) od(p)Aufw : the -p- is due to influence of 

Ital. urlare 

11. (neigh) yAmevrpé from ancient xpeperi£a 

2, 7, 12 (bellow, growl, roar) povyxpilo 
(13. bray, of a donkey) yxapifw 
also Orvox (hen) xaxapifo, Buzz (mosquito, bee) 
Bovi£o, CHIRP (small bird) xedaida. 
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18.23 (Bg SENT) add ewzáfe, which shares its aorist oómaca 
with curative, 

18.84 (Deny) Spell the second form ápwépua:; this is the popular 
form, the other is formal (k.). Same distinction at 
17.31 (REMEMBER), and 18.37 (Rerusz). At 16.34 
Avrépat should have been similarly added REM the 
formal variety. 

18.44 (THREATEN) The entry dofpíí[o means primarily 
‘ frighten.’ 

19.88 (QUEEN) ‘ queen at cards’ is vrápa, from Ital. dama, or 
though Ital. from Old French. 

19.61 (Custom) add evwjfeo and ovviGea, the first form from 
the second by change of gender. 

19.62 (QUARREL) add roaxwpds; related to rcakóvopa: * dispute? 
(etym. uncertain). 

19.65 (MEET) oewavro ‘meet by appointment’; àvrauóvo * meet 
by chance.’ 

20.17 (SOLDIER) add colloquial $avrápos, from Ital. fanteria, 
minus suffix, with change of meaning and gender. 

20.22 (CLuB) On the etymology of uaroo?ka, where Buck says 
* from some form of the Romance group,’ Andriotis gives 
a Venetian (Ital) form mazzoca. Buck’s note 2 (p. 
1385a) mentions the VLat source of this form. 

20.47 (PRISONER) add qvAaxicpévos ‘one imprisoned (for 
crime)’; the entry given means ‘ prisoner of war,’ as in 
ancient Greek. 

22.182 (protestant minister) the NGr is xýpvxas, from ancient 
kypuvé © herald? 


I have hesitated over a few other items, but because I have 
not the time nor the resources to take numerous little dialect 
polls, I must pass them by. It should be stated, however, that 
because of the great dialect diversity in modern Greek, in com- 
parison with which American English dialects have a monoto- 
nous sameness, it is very difficult to draw up a lexical list in 
which every item is known to every speaker of Greek. Buck’s list 
contains several entries which would not be general terms. Some 
of my addenda likewise are not necessarily pan-Hellenic. 

Buck’s bibliography (pp. 2-7) could not have listed the recent 
work of N. P. Andriotis, Htymologtko Lexiko tis Kos Neoel- 
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wikis (Athens, 1951), referred to above.* Buck lists, besides 
‘he journals, the antiquated essays of G. Meyer, G. Hatzidakis, 
md Pernot’s school edition of texts; also Koraes’ Atakta (a 
oroduct of the early 19th century) is referred to several times 
n the notes but not mentioned in the bibliography. The 
‘storikon Lexikon had only produced a few fascicules when Buck 
vas writing, and it still has not progressed beyond gamma. Over 
L70 reference works and monographs on modern Greek exist in 
rint, and Buck must have referred to some of these occasionally. 
Jne very important item must not have been known to him, 
iowever, for even without a specific citation, its influence would 
iave shown itself in the Dictionary, not only for the modern 
greek element, but also in the general ordering of material. It 
S Petros Vlasto? Synonyma kai Syngenika (Athens, 1931); 
his work is the best synonymy known to me in any language, 
ind is a model for anyone wishing to construct this kind of work 
for another language. 

Use of this work might have altered somewhat the English- 
oriented selection of entries. For example it would be only a 
speaker of a Germanic language to whom it might occur to enter 
i word TOE, or the northern European OAK. 

In general, Buck’s Modern Greek etymologies show an expert’s 
aand at work; koine and Byzantine Greek alike are manipulated 
with dexterity. Only one gap need be mentioned: the Venetian 
[talian element in Greek is not well handled. See several of my 
notes above, and for general orientation (but on place-name 
iements only): H. & R. Kahane, Jiahenische Ortsnamen in 
Griechenland (Athens, 1940). 

In view of the kinds of errors and omissions listed above, 
there remains in one’s mind a doubt as to how well Buck utilized 
his native informants. It is even possible that some good infor- 
mation was ignored. Yet Buck was concerned with the vocabu- 
laries of some thirty IE languages, carried over three millennia, 
and all the cultural and linguistic data of their vocabularies. 
One can expect too much, even in this outstanding landmark in 
linguistic studies. 


Donatp C. SWANSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


8 Useful, but caution is indicated, espec. in reference to modern bor- 
rowings from western Europe. 
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Epear LosEL and Denys Pace. Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xxxviii + 337. 


Denys Pace. Sappho and Aleaeus, an Introduction to the Study of 
l Ancient Lesbian Poetry. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. 
ix + 340. 


As it was a pleasure in 1944 to welcome in this journal the publi- 
cation, in P. Oxy. XVIII, of major aecessions to Lesbian poetry, so 
again ten years later it is a correspondingly greater pleasure to 
welcome with all gratitude a new and as nearly as possible definitive 
edition of these poets, including the additional accessions from 
P. Oxy. XXI and other sources, as well as the splendid companion 
volume of interpretation and exegesis. The editions of Sappho and 
Aleaeus produced by Lobel in 1925 and 1927 respectively have, of 
eourse, become standard and the studies of the language of the two 
poets included in these two volumes have put the criticism of the 
text of the fragments of their poetry on a new and more secure 
footing. Many have followed in the footsteps of Lobel, particularly 
in the editing and interpretation of new fragments but none has 
matched his mastery. Since 1952 (ef. C. Q., XLVI [1952], pp. 1 ff.) 
he has, however, found an able collaborator in Page whose wide- 
ranging familiarity with Greek poetry is a great asset. 

The severely critical character of the earlier editions is continued 
in the first of the volumes here under review but the second of 
them will serve to open the new knowledge contained in the first 
to many who must have been rebuffed by the earlier editions for 
lack of any interpretive apparatus in English. 

The Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta is most noteworthy for the 
service it performs in making readily available in one volume all 
the known fragments of Sappho and Aleaeus. Since the publication 
of Lobel’s earlier volumes (Xu. and Ay.) a considerable amount of 
new papyrus material has come to light and been published in 
various places. For Sappho there are, in comparison with Su., 
eight new papyri (P. Oxy. 2288-94 and P. Haun. 301), all of the 
second or third century after Christ, and an ostracon of the third 
century B. C., plus three fragments of previously known papyri 
[P. Oxy. 2081(e), 2166(a), and 2166(d)]. These bring us some 265 
new lines or parts of lines of poetry. Many of these lines are repre- 
sented by only a letter or two but there are two fairly complete 
poems (2 and 98) and three fragments of commentary (90, 103, 
and 213). For Aleaeus there is an even greater addition to Ap., 
including sixteen new papyri (P. Oxy. 2295-2307, P. Fouad 239, and 
P. Heidelb.) of the first to the third centuries after Christ, plus 
five new fragments of previously known papyri [P. Oxy. 1788, 2081, 
2165, 2166(b) and (e)]. These again bring us some 1100 new 
lines and parts of lines. The more complete new poems are 129, 
130, 283, 298, and 304, and there are two extensive fragments of 
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commentary. Two small new scraps (P. Oxy. 2308 and P. Graec. 
Vindob. 29777) eannot be attributed with certainty to either poet. 
This comparison is greatly facilitated by the Manuscriptorum Cata- 
logus (pp. ix-xi) and elaborate Numerorum Tabulae (xi-xxxvii) 
giving correspondences between this edition and Xy., Aj., Bergk, 
Diehl, and the papyrus publieations. To this apparatus is added 
only a list of abbreviations (p. xxxvii) in which I miss e. p. = editio 
princeps and Old English p — papyrus. The addition of a bibliog- 
raphy would have been valuable. In the apparatus to Sappho fr. 98, 
2, e.g., à supplement is attributed to Gallavotti but there is no 
means of telling from this edition where the supplement was pro- 
posed by Gallavotti. The work of at least 75 scholars is so referred 
to throughout the apparatus eritieus. On the other hand, it is sur- 
prising to find no reference in the apparatus on Aleaeus fr. 129 to 
any of the 24 artieles dealing with this poem as listed by Page in 
Sappho and Alcaeus, p. 163. Excellent bibliographies are supplied 
by Max Treu in his little Tusculum editions: Alkaios Lieder 
(Munich, 1952), pp. 92-8 and Sappho Lieder (Munich, 1954), pp. 
128-36. 

The presentation of the texts is metieulous, a marvel of pains- 
taking accuracy. One may be inclined to feel that there is too much 
of the lumber of papyrologieal seholarship left showing and that 
this is an edition of papyri rather than of poets, but it is difficult 
to see how this could have been avoided if the purposes of scholar- 
ship were to be served; and who but scholars ean make anything of 
the bulk of these texts? Still the apparatus does become somewhat 
unwieldy when it is necessary, as in Sappho, fr. 1, to use two kinds 
of brackets to show the relation of the portions preserved in the 
papyrus to the text as preserved in the literary tradition (the part 
of the text preserved in the latter [line 19] being omitted as illegible 
in the papyrus!) or, as in Sappho, fr. 44, when it is necessary to 
resort even to half brackets to distinguish between the contribu- 
tions of two different papyri. The occasional use of parenthesized 
dots, as in Sappho, fr. 96 (a [. . (.) ]. ví8goy), to indicate a variable 
number of illegible letters may also be puzzling without any expla- 
nation. 

The scheme of arrangement of the fragments follows in general 
that of 5u. and Au. For Sappho 117 of the 213 fragments ean be 
assigned to one of the books of the Alexandrian edition, but the 
serial numeration should be used in eitation. On the other hand only 
18 of the 448 fragments of Aleaeus ean be assigned to a book. Conse- 
quently each of the 22 papyri is assigned a letter of the Latin 
alphabet and the fragments preserved in each are numbered sepa- 
rately. The fragments assigned to books follow these and then the 
quoted fragments incerti libri are lumped together under the letter 
Z 1-125. How this system can be expanded to accommodate any new 
papyri is not evident. In any ease it is to be hoped that the frag- 
ments will be eited by the serial numbers 1-448 rather than by the 
more awkward letter plus number as Page seems to prefer. 

One other mechanieal matter is the presentation of the fragments 
of commentary. I should have expected to find them separated from 
the texts of the poems. For Sappho, however, they are placed 
according to the book to which they refer (90 at the end of A, 103 
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under H and 213 at the end of all the fragments) and for Alcaeus 
under 305 and 306 = V and X (1)—(80). They should at least 
have been distinguished from the fragments of the poets by some 
external indication, Why Sappho 103 is presented in a documentary 
transcription on p. 84 as well as in normal textual form on the 
following page is not explained. 

The text itself is so conservative in respect to the admission of 
supplements that I find little on which to differ with the editors. 
On the readings of the papyri the non-expert must, of course, defer 
to the papyrologist, and surely the editors have reported in the 
minutest detail on every observable trace of a vertical or horizontal 
shaft of defaced letters, but one may be permitted an occasional 
doubt as to the absolute certainty of what is reported. On the basis 
of photographs I would harbor such a doubt, e. g., on Sappho 97(b), 
8. The editors now print $vyas | . . wavoAw eye, Where e. p. re- 
ported more confidently $vyacaMcamoAwexye. The present edition 
does not even suggest the possibility that the first i might be read 
as x although it will be readily recognized that these two are easily 
confused. It appears to me that x is, if not certain, at least equally 
possible. In view of this it would have seemed to me worthwhile to 
report Gallavotti’s ingenious proposal to read yas, 'AAka', Éyet 
rós, bold and uncertain as this may be. 

On some matters of detail a few minor observations may give a 
measure of how hard the present reviewer has had to look to find 
defects. On Sappho 100 the apparatus attributes eù f érixaocce to 
Bergk whereas Bergk, less well aware of Lesbian practice in regard 
to augment, actually proposed eù re wixagoe. In Aleaeus 40, 2 there 
seems to be one too many braekets, if this should bother anyone. 
On Aleaeus 129, 4 I would call attention again to the suggestion, 
made in reviewing P. Ozy. XVIII, that the marginal note should be 
read £é6nxa<y> as a variant on é$yxav. The fragments of Alcaeus 
numbered 252-82 were originally assigned to Sappho in P. Ozy. XXI 
and no reasons are here given for the reattribution. They are to be 
sought in Sappho and Alcaeus, p. 296. They are not conclusive. The 
attribution of 304 to Aleaeus is also far from being established with 
certainty. Some arguments for ascribing it rather to Sappho are 
advanced by Treu in his Sappho Lieder, pp. 161 ff. Aleaeus 357 is 
set in long lines that may be described as made up of two juxtaposed 
glyeonies plus an iambic meter, as are also 358-60. It should have 
been pointed out that the papyri which preserve these lines present 
a different colometry, according to which the lines are divided into 
two, the first a hipponactean and the second a telesillean plus iambic. 

The usefulness of this edition is greatly increased by the addition 
of separate word indices for Sappho, Alcaeus, and the fragments 
incerti auctoris. These indices must, however, be studied carefully 
and used only in close conjunction with the texts. A check of one 
page of the index to Sappho will show why. On page 312 reoórouw: 
is listed for 99 eol. 3, as a possible reading but it is not admitted into 
the text. drAodpdvws is also listed for this same line, but without 
any warning fort., although it appears neither in the text nor in the 
apparatus. dd is recorded for 44,, and ,, although this is an abnor- 
mal poem and jr’ is what actually appears in the text. Under rís 
interrog. ri is entered for 88(a) , ,, dub. although what appears in 
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these places is ris and ripa8. Also one might wonder why, if épAcéas 
is listed as a conjecture on 48,, Wilamowitz’s éjAvées is not also 
registered. 

Page's volume, which bears the title Sappho and Alcaeus, is de- 
scribed as An Introduction to the Study of Ancient. Lesbian Poetry. 
It may, indeed, serve this purpose and serve it very well, but it is 
not an introduction in the conventional sense. It does not, i. e. 
give a systematic presentation of what is known and believed about 
Lesbian poetry. Instead it selects the “longer or otherwise more 
informative pieces of Sappho and Aleaeus” (p. v) and interprets 
them through translation and extended commentary. Part I, dealing 
with Sappho, presents twelve poems [1, 2, 5 + 15(b), 16, 17, 31, 44, 
94, 95, 96, 98, and 137] in Section I and in Section IT it deals with 
selected topics such as the number and contents of the books of 
Sappho, Aphrodite in the poems of Sappho, Lesbian society, and 
the character of Sappho. Part IT is devoted to Aleaeus and covers 
the political poems in Section I with much attention to biography 
and chronology, the non-political poems in Section II with subsee- 
tions on Gods and Goddesses, Heroes and Heroines, Women and 
Wine, Miscellaneous. 

The texts are repeated in this volume, but with a great deal more 
licence in supplementing the papyri. The more extensive restora- 
tion here undertaken is, of eourse, offered only exempli gratia and 
claims no more than plausibility. This greater licence is fully justi- 
fied since restoration of fragmentary texts must go hand in hand 
with their interpretation. The standards adhered to are still strict 
and differ from those of L.P. only in admitting what is plausible 
as well as what is virtually certain. The real question is whether 
L. P. is not unnecessarily rigid in excluding all supplements which 
are nof virtually certain. Everyone knows how difficult it is to rid 
one’s mind of the prejudice created by a plausible restoration once 
it has become familiar in print, but to refuse to admit any such 
supplements is a bit reminiscent of the psychology of the housewife 
who deposits money in the bank and then refuses to enter it on 
her account lest she spend it. The principle involved is, no doubt, 
psychologically sound but may be considered an evasion of the tradi- 
tional duty of the editor of fragmentary texts as well as the assertion 
of a new principle. However this may be, it is only in fragment 17 
of Sappho that any considerable amount of supplement is admitted 
and there only three of ten supplemented lines contain suggestions 
of Page. The extreme examples for Alcaeus are fragments 42 and 
304. The first of these is the comparison of Helen and Thetis in 
which the familiar mythical subject matter is a good guide, and 
the second is the new fragment of a hymn to Artemis in which the 
familiar subject is again a guide as is also the familiar hymnie form 
and the reminiscences in Callimachus’ hymn to Artemis, 

The excellence of the work hes in the high quality of the annota- 
tion and interpretation. Not only is this work skilful and ingenious, 
containing even special studies such as that on Lesbian armor in 
connection with Aleaeus 357, but it rises at times to a high order 
of sympathy and insight. The interpretation of Sappho 1 would 
not seem to offer much of a field for reinterpretation but Page not 
only makes the poem live but makes it show Sappho in a new and 
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interesting light. The poem is, to be sure, cast in the form of a 
eult-song, a ritual-prayer, but it is anything but that; it is a very 
personal appeal to Aphrodite. More than that it shows a remarkably 
sophisticated detachment on the part of Sappho in picturing Aphro- 
dite as smiling folerantly at her own (Sappho’s) fickleness. As 
Page puts it himself: “She can analyse her feelings, and pass 
judgment upon them, not without amusement at her own expense. 
And it is evident, here and elsewhere, that the talent which enables 
her thus to describe and criticize her deepest emotions dispassion- 
ately, allows her also to remember that she will be reciting her 
verses for the entertainment of her friends. She is seldom so 
absorbed in herself and her theme that she cannot pause to indulge 
some graceful faney which is likely to amuse and interest her com- 
pany” (p. 18). This observation is further generalized when he 
concludes that: “ Wherever the evidence suffices for a Judgment of 
her art, we find it to be the expression of a reflective, self-critical, 
and self-dramatizing personality” (p. 86). Yet his estimate of 
Sappho’s poetic merit is not, in the end, high. “ The modern esti- 
mate of Sappho as a lyrical poet of the highest order must still be 
founded, as heretofore, on two poems, zouiAó8pov' dbavdr’? "Adpodita 
and $aíverat {LOL KTjVOS (cos Üéoww. Recent discoveries have enhanced 
the reputation of Aleaeus; but additions to the text of Sappho have 
shown that much of her poetry was below the standard by which 
we were aecustomed to judge her. It is questionable whether there 
is anything among the new fragments which reaches or even ap- 
proaches the level of the old. We discern in both old and new the 
same narrow limitation of interests, the same simplieity of thought, 
the same delieaey in expression, the same talent for self-detaehment 
and self-criticism. But whereas the two great poems are aglow in 
the reflection of intensely ardent emotions, the longer of the new 
fragments appear comparatively dispassionate and colourless. The 
language is not less elegant: the spirit is much less impassioned. 
[Expectations were perhaps unreasonably high: Sappho’s emotions 
were not permanently at fever-pitch; and the modern reader, if he 
seeks in the new fragments the suppressed fervour and refined sensu- 
ality of the old, is not likely to find anything but the image of his 
own prejudices” (p. 110). 

As to Sappho's relationship to her companions Page writes a long 
non liquet, coneluding that “It is at least probable that Lesbos in 
her lifetime was notorious for the perverse practiees of its women: 
but in all that remains of Sappho's poetry there is not a word which 
eonneets herself or her companions with them, and at most half a 
word which reveals her awareness of their existence” (p. 144). This 
anything. 

Again the factual and philological interpretation of Aleaeus is 
done in a masterful style. More general criticism is less freely 
expressed and one must look hard to find it. After passing the 
political poems in review Page expresses the following judgment: 
“We shall not judge that Mytilene lost a statesman of any good 
promise in one who struggled so long and so vainly against the 
stream of history. Aleaeus was for ever rushing headlong into 
battle, fighting for himself and his friends, and often he rushed 
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headlong out again. All through his stormy life he had neither 
might nor right on his side. There is little to admire in the man 
except his poetry; and of that there remains much to be seen, more 
varied in interest and perhaps often higher in quality” (p. 243). 
The virtues which he seems to find most admirable in Aleaeus are 
his versatility in writing different kinds of poetry on different sub- 
jects and his variety in treating the same theme. 

Minor comments and questions occur to me at several points. In 
the commentary on the hymn to Aphrodite (p. 9) édpyup’? of 31, 11 
is cited as an example of the first person singular of Lesbian ~m 
verbs corresponding to Attie contract verbs, and the translation of 
31, 11 consistently gives “I see." Is it not equally possible that a 
rather than , has been elided and that we have here the noun with 
suppressed copula rather than the verb? The meaning is not appre- 
ciably different, if érdreoot is taken as a dative of reference, and 
there is even a slight advantage to be gained since the effect on 
Sappho’s eyes will then be stated impersonally as the preceding 
items in the catalogue are. Page himself observes that “ Sappho 
speaks of her own sensations as dispassionately as if she were an 
interested bystander.” 

Page discusses at some length the unsatisfactory character of the 
text (kwix ¿ĝéàorca), the variants and the emendations at Sappho 
1, 24. In interpreting this passage he says (p. 15): “‘ Today she 
loves you not; tomorrow she shall love you even against her will.’ 
Why ‘against her will’? Because her love for you will then be 
unrequited; she will suffer as you suffer now, and she will pray for 
relief as you do today.” This is very subtle interpretation but is 
the subtlety necessary? Although there is no evidence for a final y 
on the participle I wonder if Blomfield’s 2@¢\o:cay does not deserve 
consideration. Sappho herself has Aphrodite say at the beginning 
of this strophe “if she flees, she shall soon pursue," implying that 
the tables may be turned, making Sappho the unwilling object of 
pursuit. Or as Page paraphrases (p. 15), “ Today it is she who 
runs from you; tomorrow it will be she who pursues, you who seek 
to escape.” If we read the accusative of the participle the reversal 
of roles is made complete and Aphrodite says “she shall love you 
even against your will.” 

On page 165 in commenting on the construction of kjpwv 'Eptvvs 
of Aleaeus 129, 14 Page cites Deubner's comparison of marpòs "Eptvvs 
in Aeschylus. A good Homeric parallel is to be found in Od., à 280 
where Odysseus, in speaking of Jocasta, mentions pyrpds "Eptvves. 

There is a peculiar confusion over the text, translation, and inter- 
pretation of Alcaeus 10, 4 (pp. 291 ff.). L.P. here reads óvíarov 
with the papyrus, but Page reads óvíapov and translates “ grievous.” 
In the commentary, on p. 292, however, Page says “dyiaros here 
first (and alone in poetry, I think),” and in his interpretation on 
the following page, he translates, “incurable maiming.” This con- 
tradiction apparently represents two different and unreconciled 
stages in the editor's thinking. I should think that dviapoy had the 
better chance of being correct. 

An appendix (pp. 318-26) gives a brief outline and analysis of 
the meters which occur in the fragments of the two poets, wherein 
Page is indebted, as he notes, to the recent studies of Miss Dale in 
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Classical Quarterly. This, at least, has the merit of avoiding much 
of the confusion inevitably attendant upon the employment of tradi- 
tional terminology. 

A “Note on the Dialect” (pp. 327-9) gives a very brief conden- 
sation of the facts about the most essential features of the two 
poets’ Lesbian as presented more fully in Sy. and Ay. 

On page 179, $5, paragraph 2, for E 2 read E3. On page 183 
the reference to Z2. 2n. seems to be a false lead since no comment 
on xiua is to be found at that point. In the index on page 331 in 
the next to the last line of the right-hand eolumn for 134 read 135, 
on page 333 in the right-hand column opposite G2 for 298 read 198, 
and on page 339 under Hebrus for 285 read 286. 

In reviewing new editions of Sappho and Aleaeus it is something 
of a temptation to review the poets rather than the editions and it 
would, perhaps, be a venial sin if one succumbed to such a tempta- 
tion. Since, however, even the most recently recovered of the frag- 
ments were already published in 1952 such a review as this does not 
seem the appropriate place to indulge in interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the poems. As for the work of the editors, it has been done 
with the utmost care, skill, Judgment, and taste. If imagination is 
not one of the qualities strongly represented in their work, this is a 
deliberate restraint. Perhaps Wilamowitz and others have exercised 
enough imagination in this field to last for several generations, In 
any ease these two volumes will be used with confidence and satisfac- 
tion for years to come by serious students of Lesbian poetry. 


Lriovp W. Darx. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


ScEVOLA ManiovrTr. I] Bellum Poenieum e l'arte di Nevio. Roma, 
Angelo Signorelli, 1955. Pp. 151. (Studi e Saggi; Collana 
diretta da Ettore Paratore.) 


This book contains the most comprehensive study that has yet 
appeared of Naevius’ epic. Yet, it does not do justice to the entire 
poem, for Professor Mariotti has chosen to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the Archaeology or legendary part. The History or account 
of the first Punie war which gave the poem its name and occupies 
the larger part of it is treated much less thoroughly. Its relation to 
the Archaeology is the subject of some valuable observations and it 
is made to furnish its due share of illustrations for the diseussion 
of Naevius’ literary art. Nevertheless, some of the fundamental 
problems of the History are not examined in detail; for example, 
what it represents as historieal writing and its relation to the work 
of Fabius Pictor (ef. Böhmer, Symb. Oslo., XXIX [1952], pp. 
34 ff.). Moreover, although Mariotti shows in his edition of the 
historical fragments that he is rightly suspicious of some of the 
identifications of historical events made by Ciehorius (Rém. Stud., 
pp. 24ff.}, he does not give us the thorough new analysis that is 
now badly needed. 
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On the other hand, if there was to be concentration on a par- 
ticular part of the poem, the choice of the Archaeology is readily 
understandable. Apart from its intrinsic interest as the earliest 
account in the Latin language of the story of Aeneas and the found- 
ing of Rome, it is relatively rich in fragments, a number of which, 
preserved in the D seholia of the Servian Corpus, are particu- 
larly informative and facilitate reconstruction (ef. Rowell, A. J. P., 
LXXVIII [1957], pp. 1 ff. and Y. C. S$., XV, pp. 113 f£). Modern 
scholarship, too, has centered on the Archaeology since 1935 when 
Ladislaus Strzelecki discerned that the Bellum Punicum did not 
begin with the Archaeology, but with the events of the opening 
years of the war. 

An Archaeology that was an insertion or digression naturally 
raised new problems and called for the reexamination of older views. 
What was its raison d'étre and its relation to the rest of the poem? 
How was the transition made from History to Archaeology? What 
literary precedents did Naevius have for such an arrangement? 
These were some of the questions that arose and by the answers 
given to them the concept of the inner organization of the Archae- 
ology could not help but be affected. 

Mariotti makes good use of the work of his predecessors. He 
laid the foundations of the present book in an article which was 
published in Studi in onore di Gino Funaioli, pp. 221 ff., a volume 
which was published in 1955, but seems to have been planned for 
1953 (ef. Rowell, A.J. P., LXXVII [1956], p. 428). This article 
with some slight changes is incorporated in the Bellum Poenicum as 
Chapter I and part of Chapter II. 

The first chapter, “La struttura del Bellum Poenicum e Parte 
alessandrina " (pp. 11-22), begins with a discussion of Greek works 
that might have influenced Naevius in his choice of a contemporary 
or almost eontemporary historieal event as the principal subjeet of 
his epic. The familiar figures appear: Choerilus of Samos, the 
authors of the IIpéfes AAefaydpov, and Rhianus of Bene but the 
discussion is too cursory to be very fruitful. Moreover, since the 
publication of Oxyrhyncus Papyrus XI, 1399 it is rather hazardous 
to speak of Choerilus’ poem simply as “la Perseide,” as if it were 
an established fact that this was the title of the entire work (ef. 
Sehmid-Stáhlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., TI, pp. 543f.). 

On the other hand, the pages that follow on certain characteristics 
of Hellenistie poetry whieh Mariotti discerns in the Bellum Punicum 
are thought out more carefully and command greater interest. First 
among them is the relative brevity of the Latin poem. Here Mariotti 
quite naturally makes a comparison with the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius, a poem of about the same length as the Bellum Punicum. 
Moreover, he finds another point of comparison in the view that 
Naevius intended to unite the dominant characteristics of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in his single poem; that is, that the Punie war itself 
corresponds to the Iliad, the Archaeology to the Odyssey. Quite 
appropriately, too, he turns to Vergil, noting that in his symmetrical 
division of the Aeneid into the errores and the maius opus, the poet 
had a precedent in the Bellum Punicum dissimilar in organization 
and approach, but similar in its intention to reflect the fundamental 
subject matter of both Homeric epics. Fortunately, Mariotti does 
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not press his points too far and confesses that we cannot say for 
certain whether Naevius was familiar with the Argonautica. But the 
characteristics which it shares with the Bellum Punicum do not seem 
to him to be purely accidental. 

In his second chapter, “ Svolgimento e earattere dell’archaeologia 
Neviana” (pp. 25-47), Mariotti advances three hypotheses to account 
for the insertion of the Archaeology in the body of the poem: it 
was written to present 1, the parallel origines of Rome and Carthage; 
2, the mythical origo of the first Punic war; 3, an origo Romae. 
Mariotti states his own opinion on p. 19: “Varcheologia di Nevio 
doveva essere una ‘Pans Krisis in cul l'origo belli entrava solo come 
episodio secondario." 

To Mariotti this conclusion seems imposed by the loeation and 
character of frg. 17. It is specifically assigned to Book I of the 
Bellum Punicum by Servius Danielis on Aeneid, IX, 712 and reads 
hanc (Prochyta) Naevius in primo Belli Punici de cognata Aeneae 
nomen accepisse dicit. Mariotti compares it with a passage in the 
Origo Gentis Romanae (10) which certainly reflects Naevius and 
with frg. 18 of the Bellum Punicum which tells us that Naevius 
mentioned the Cimmerian Sibyl. From this evidenee he draws the 
eonelusion—and rightly I believe—that Naevius brought Aeneas to 
the bay of Naples in Book I. If, then, we assume that Naevius had 
Aeneas follow the same course in his wanderings that we find in 
Vergil, we shall have to coneeive of a meeting between Dido and 
Aeneas that shared a place in Book I with the early years of the 
first Punie war, Aeneas’ departure from Troy, a storm, a scene 
between Jupiter and Venus, an exhortation of Aeneas to his men, 
his arrival in the bay of Naples, his consultation with the Sibyl, 
and his burial of Prochyta. All this would certainly make an 
* episodio secondario " of a meeting between Dido and Aeneas. Yet 
Mariotti believes that such a meeting occurred in the Bellum Punicum 
and what is more, that an unhappy love affair between the founders 
of the two great nations that fought the historical war was presented 
by Naevius as the legendary atrıoy of their later enmity. 

But is it, we may ask, either reasonable or likely that so important 
an element oceupied a secondary position? After all, the main sub- 
ject of the Bellum Punicum was the first Punic war and we must 
attempt to establish some reasonable connection between it and the 
legendary part. I do not see where an Archaeology that was pri- 
marily an origo Romae would find its raison d'étre. If Naevius like 
Ennius had written an annalistic account of Rome’s history from 
the fall of Troy through the first Punie war, as Lucian Mueller 
believed (Q. Ennii Carminum Reliquiae, pp. XX ff.), the Archae- 
ology would be a normal part of the whole. But this was not the 
ease. On the other hand, if Naevius wished to trace the enmity be- 
tween Rome and Carthage back to a quarrel between Aeneas and 
Dido, then the Árchaeology ean be explained as the setting within 
which the story of the two legendary protagonists developed. 

I would not deny for a moment that Naevius was attracted by the 
story of the founding of Rome from Aeneas to Romulus. There was 
abundant material already on hand in Greek writers, in local legends, 
and in Fabius Pietor too, if he published the first part of his History 
before the Bellum Punicum was produced. But Naevius! interest in 
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telling it is one thing; his reason for inserting it in the narrative 
of the first Punie war is another. And this brings us baek to 
aetiology and here only one airoy ean be reasonably conceived: a 
meeting of Dido and Aeneas that resulted in discord between them 
and their descendants. 

Moreover, what of Naevius’ chronology? He must have known as 
well as his contemporary Fabius Pictor that Rome according to 
Roman chronology was founded centuries after the fall of Troy. 
Fabius, pace Mommsen, filled in the gap with the Alban kings; 
Naevius made Romulus the grandson of Aeneas by a daughter (frg. 
25). This genealogy makes it possible for Aeneas to have met Dido 
at about the time at which Timaeus places the founding of Carth- 
age; that is, in 813 B. C. In other words, Naevius ignored any tradi- 
tional date for the fall of Troy in favor of keeping Timaeus’ date 
for the founding of Carthage and a Roman date for the founding of 
Rome. This to me is a clear indication of the importance which he 
placed on bringing Dido and Aeneas together. 

Yet these general considerations appear to lose their validity 
before the evidence of frg. 18 that Aeneas was already at the bay 
of Naples in Book I; that is, if we continue to assume that Naevius 
made Aeneas follow the same course that we find in Vergil. But 
Leonardo Ferrero suggests that in Naevius Aeneas may have arrived 
in the bay of Naples before coming to Carthage (Riv. ital. fil. class., 
XXVI [1948], p. 117). Mariotti considers this “ un ripiego forzato ” 
(p.34). But why? There is no evidence that Aeneas reached Latium 
before Book III. Book II contains frg. 23, the famous blande et 
docte percontat Aenea quo pacto/ Troiam urbem liquerit which has 
often been assigned to Dido on the basis of Aeneid, I, 748 ff. Finally, 
with regard to a direct erossing from Italy to Carthage, it is worth 
observing that Vergil once had such a crossing of the Mediterranean 
by Aeneas in mind, for there are clear indications in the Aeneid 
that he originally planned to have him sail directly from Carthage 
to Cumae without landing in Sicily to celebrate the funeral games 
(cf. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik,? p. 146, n. 1). If Naevius had 
depicted the Trojans as blown off their course to Carthage during 
their voyage from the bay of Naples to Rome, the second or central 
book of the Archaeology could have been devoted to Dido and Aeneas 
and the girioy been fully developed that caused the Archaeology as a 
whole to be inserted in the historical poem. 

The third chapter is entitled “ Poesia greca ‘classica? e miti greci 
nel Bellum Poenicum” (pp. 51-62). It contains observations on 
frgs. 10, 1, and 19. Starting with Maerobius (Sat., III, 69, 5) who 
states that Naevius took his vestis citrosa (frg. 10) from the euara 
buwdea of Odyssey, V, 264, Mariotti explains the Latin adjective by 
assuming that its author connected the first part of @yddys not with 
Ojos (incense) but with @voy (citron wood). He points out too that 
Livius Ándronieus in his translation of the Odyssey may have pre- 
ceded Naevius in this mistranslation. 

With regard to frg. 1, Novem Iovis concordes filiae sorores, Mari- 
otti establishes its dependence on Hesiod, Theog., 60; 76 rather than 
on Homer. In this he is right, although I eannot follow him or Leo 
in doubting that this line stood at the beginning of the Bellum 
Punicum. But it does not seem to me that Mariotti has evaluated 
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adequately this Hesiodic reflection. It was not so much a return to 
one of the ancient classics, although such a return it was, as the 
adoption of a trait in Alexandrine poetry that intentionally appealed 
to Hesiod and not to Homer, to Helicon and not to Olympus, as 
sources of inspiration. The matter has been well disenssed by Erich 
Reitzenstein (Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein, pp. 23 ff.). Ennius, 
of course, followed the same tradition in his introduction to the 
Annals. 

Frg. 19, assigned by Priscian to Book I, reads as follows: Inerant 
signa expressa quomodo Titani/ bicorpores Gigantes magnique At- 
lantes/ Runcus ac Purpureus filii Terras. For some time, a number 
of scholars including myself have assumed that the verses refer to 
the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum, that it was described by Naevius 
in connection with the siege and fall of that city in 262 B.C. and 
that the deseription of the temple which contained pediments, one of 
which portrayed a Gigantomachy, the other the fall of Troy, served 
as a means of transition from the History to the Archaeology. 
Recently, this hypothesis has been examined by Eduard Fraenkel 
(J.R.S. XLIV [1954], pp. 14 ff.) who finds it more likely that 
the figures mentioned in the fragment were part of a description of 
a shield. 

Mariotti influenced by Fraenkel’s arguments is rather non-com- 
mittal. He admits the possibility of the hypothesis which Fraenkel 
questions, yet feels that the relation between the fragment and the 
temple is too vague to support a strong assumption (p. 26). But 
here J would again emphasize two points in favor of the identifica- 
tion. The first is specifie and is concerned with the Atlantes. We 
know of only one Atlas in mythology. In Fraenkel’s opinion, the 
subjects of the quo modo clause are Runeus and Purpureus alone 
who are equated with a variety of enormous figures. Naevius would 
have recalled the huge figure of Atlas * and with a bold stroke added 
magni Atlantes to the list” (op. cit., p. 15). 

Mariotti (pp. 59 ff.) carefully examines Fraenkel’s suggestion and 
reaches somewhat different conclusions. He takes Titani, Gigantes, 
and Atlantes as the basic subject, whereas Runcus and Purpureus 
would represent examples of outstanding combatants individualized 
within the entire group. The pluralization of Atlas would then not 
have been influenced by the two Giants and Titans in Naevius, but 
would rather have been an independent development of the kind 
that does not occur infrequently in connection with mythological 
figures. Mariotti also suggests that this pluralization might have 
taken place before Naevius in Greco-Italian legend. If Runcus is a 
popular Italie form of the Greek ‘Poikes or ‘Poiros and is not a 
transliteration of an otherwise unknown 'Péyyos as held by Hermann 
Frünkel (Hermes, LXX [1953], p. 60, n. 2), Mariotti’s suggestion 
gains some weight. 

I prefer Mariotti’s interpretation of frg. 19. But I do not find his 
or Fraenkel’s explanation of the plural Atlantes very convincing. 
In the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum a number of Atlantes were to 
be seen. They were huge figures that supported the entablature 
between the columns (ef. Krischen, Arch. Anz., 1942, pp. 2f.). Mari- 
otti states quite rightly that they were not a part of the gigantomachy 
on the pediment (p. 26). But that is one thing and the impression 
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they could have made on the mind of Naevius 1s another. It seems 
to me that it was precisely the sight of so many magni Atlantes that 
gave Naevius the idea of treating them in the plural in describing 
the gigantomaehy in the pediment. 

And now to the second point, the siege and fall of Agrigentum. 
We know for certain that an event of 263 B.C. was described in 
Book I (frg. 32) and that the Archaeology began in the same book. 
Our next certain historical reference occurs in frg. 39, which is 
assigned in its source to Book IV. It deseribes an event of the 
year 257. Fre. 36, also assigned to Book IV, has been referred 
with great probability to an event of 260. But let us remain within 
the limits of certainty and state that at some point between 263 
and 257, Naevius must have broken off the history of the war to 
begin the Archaeology. Now we have the right to assume that 
Naevius did not interrupt his history without due consideration for 
the flow of events. Wars too have their chapters and the first chap- 
ter of the first Punic war terminated with the fall of Agrigentum 
toward the end of 262 B.C. As Polybius tells us (I, 20), the 
Romans, elated by their success, abandoned their original plans and 
being no longer satisfied with having saved the Mamertines and with 
the advantages which they had already reaped, they began to enter- 
tain hopes of driving the Carthaginians out of Sicily. In other 
words, the first chapter of skirmish was over and the second chapter 
of full scale war to the bitter end was about to begin. 

It would be difficult to find a more appropriate point between 263 
and 257 than this turn of events for considering the original cause 
of the enmity between the two powers that were now on the point of 
beginning their mighty struggle for the western Mediterranean world. 
Let us recall that Naevius had probably witnessed a considerable 
part of the second Punie war when he began to write his'epie on 
the first one in his old age. As we have seen, frg. 19 can be referred 
quite naturally to the gigantomachy in one of the pediments of the 
temple of Zeus at Agrigentum. Yet since Naevius was not writing a 
guide book to the monuments of Sicily, we can find a specifie rea- 
son for this description only in the other pediment in which the 
fall of Troy was depicted, the scene with which his Archaeology 
very probably began. Here were the means and the moment to make 
the transition from the History to the Archaeology. 

* La tradizione Latina” is the title of Chapter IV (pp. 65-86). 
It is essentially a study of the language and style of the Bellum 
Punicum. Making good use of the brief but valuable observations of 
Eduard Frankel (E.-E., Suppl. VI, cols. 638 f.), Mariotti under- 
takes a comprehensive analysis of the subject. In his pages on 
archaisms, I think he is right in assuming that Naevius used Bala- 
tium (frg. 27) and only Balatium for the Palatine and in seeing a 
false archaism in its use. But his interpretation of virum praetor 
in frg. 36 does not seem to me to hit the mark. He suggests that 
virum is a genitive and that Naevius had in mind the original mean- 
ing of praetor as “one who goes before" or “leader” rather than 
its later eireumseribed use to designate a certain kind of magistrate. 
The Homeric dvaé áv8pev would have made its influence felt here, 
But given Naevius’ use of consul in frg. 32, it is more natural to 
take praetor in Ms usual sense. There are also well-founded discus- 
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sions of sueh syntactical or stylistic devices as coordination of 
clauses, often in asyndeton, repetition of words and concepts, dis- 
parity in the use of tenses within the same passage, alliteration, and 
homoeoteleuton. 

Perhaps of greater importance are Mariotti’s views on the meter. 
In his Livio Andronico (pp. 32f.), he had already expressed the 
opinion that the choice of the Saturnian meter by Andronicus had 
not been determined by a preexisting epic tradition. Rather, the 
fact that the Saturnian verse was the vehicle of early Latin oracular 
poetry as attested by Ennius, Ann., 214, and that Greek oracles were 
almost always delivered in hexameters of a Homeric coloring, seemed 
to him to account sufficiently for Andronicus’ use of the sacred and 
solemn Saturnian to render the Greek epic hexameter in Latin. He 
repeats this view in his Bellum Poenicum suggesting in addition 
that the Latin hexameter in a rude form was used for Latin oracles 
before Ennius. To me the evidence which Mariotti adduces does not 
justify this suggestion. But even if it were so, it contributes noth- 
ing to the solution of the problem of why Andronicus and Naevius 
chose fo write their epics in Saturnian verses. Even if we believe 
with Mariotti that the hexameters attributed to the Imo of Andro- 
nicus (frg. 29a, Ribbeck?) are a later fiction, it is impossible to 
believe that he was incapable of writing Latin hexameters. And if 
he could handle this poetic form, what would have been more 
natural than to translate the Odyssey into it? 

What we must find is a sound reason why he did not do so and 
we find it alone in the ancient carmina de clarorum virorum laudibus 
which are mentioned by Cato in his Origines (frg. 118 Peter? and 
the other testimonia gathered ad loc.). Mariotti admits their exist- 
ence (Livio Andronico, p. 32), but will not concede that they exer- 
eised any influence on the early Latin epic. Instead, as we have 
seen, he assumes the influence of Saturnian oracles. But the Odyssey 
whether in Greek or in Latin translation was not an oracle but an 
epic, and its kinship lay with whatever heroie poetry the Romans 
already had. This was contained in the ancient Carmina and there 
is every reason to believe that they were composed in Saturnian 
verses, whether or not this form of verse was ultimately derived from 
Greek models (cf. Pasquali, Preistoria della poesia Romana, pp. 
73 ff. and Eduard Fraenkel, Eranos, XLIX [1951], pp. 170 ff.). 

To return now to Naevius and the book under review, Mariotti 
himself has given us an additional reason to believe that Naevius 
like Andronicus was influenced by the heroic carmina in his choice 
of the Saturnian meter. In his Chapter V entitled “I frammenti 
del Bellum Poenicum” (pp. 89-125), he adopts the view of Strze- 
lecki that the original title of the poem before it was divided into 
books by C. Octavius Lampadio was Carmen Belli Poenici (or 
Punici). If this is so, and I think it very likely, we seem to have a 
clear indication that Naevius wished his epic to be considered a con- 
tinuation of the native heroic poetry or perhaps, better yet, to 
belong within its traditional spirit. The Latin title of the translation 
of Andronicus was probably Odusia in its original form (ef. Knoche, 
Gnomon, IV [1928], p. 692). The title Carmen Belli Punici would 
show at the outset that Naevius, his successor, had produced a truly 
Latin poem in the heroic manner, a direct descendant, albeit longer 
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and eontrived with greater art, of the native carmina, And it was 
essential that it should be written in the same meter. 

Mariotti’s edition of the fragments (pp. 87-119) is very conserva- 
tive. In handling the historical fragments, he assigns only those to 
Book IV-VII that are said to belong to them in their sources. This 
is a healthy reaction to some of Cichorius’ reckless attributions. On 
the other hand, there are several instances in which the evidence from 
our historical sources (Polybius, Diodorus, Zonaras = Dio) give 
strong support to Cichorius’ identifications of the fragments with 
specific historical events. 

For example frg. 33, fames acer augescit hostibus is referred by 
Cichorius to the siege of Agrigentum in 262 B.C. Mariotti places it 
among the incerta (fre. 36 of his edition), recalling the opinion of 
Klussmann that it might refer to the siege of Palermo in 254. But 
the fact is that in our historical sources famine plays a conspicuous 
part only at the siege of Agrigentum. Consequently, Marmorale was 
quite right in attributing the fragment to Book I. 

To specific books of the Archaeology Mariotti assigns twenty frag- 
ments and of these one to Books I or II and two to Books I, II, or 
III. In these twenty he ineludes six about which our sources merely 
state that Naevius was their author and three that are said to come 
from the Bellum Punicum without an indication of the book, Mar- 
morale, on the other hand, assigns twenty-seven fragments to the 
Archaeology. Each fragment is followed by notes giving textual 
criticism, a scansion of the verse or verses, and references to other 
places in the present book or in the works of other scholars where 
the fragment has been discussed. Because of the brevity of these 
notes, much is left to be desired and this is the least satisfactory 
chapter. 

As an appendix (pp. 129-44) Mariotti publishes a revised version 
of an article on the text of some of the dramatic fragments of 
Naevius in Studi Urbinati, s. B, XXIV (1950), pp. 174 ff. There is 
also a useful comparative table of the numbers assigned to the same 
fragments by Morel, Warmington, Marmorale, and Mariotti himself 
and an index. 

Although much work stil remains to be done on the Bellum 
Punicum, Mariotti's book represents an important step forward in 
the scholarship on this subject. In regard to the Archaeology in 
particular it brings us up to date on what has been done in the 
immediate past by others. At the same time it contributes much 
that is new and stimulating to our concept of the poem. On many 
points I have not been able to agree with the author; yet I have 
always profited by his discussion. He has faced the problems squarely 
and that is half the battle in reconstructing successfully a work of 
art from its scattered fragments. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
THE JoHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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E. G. Turner, ed., with the collaboration in the edition of No. 198 
of M.-T. Lencer. The Hibeh Papyri, Edited with Translations 
and Notes. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1955. Pp. 187; 
4 pls. (Greco-Roman Memoirs, No. 32.) 


Grenfell and Hunt, the renowned masters in the field of papy- 
rology, in the course of their explorations in Egypt in the early years 
of this eentury in seareh of papyri, earried out exeavations in 1902 
and 1903 at the Egyptian village of El-Hibeh, during which the 
major portion of the Egypt Exploration Society’s Hibeh collec- 
tion—the major portion of these, in turn, consisting of cartonage 
— was found. The remainder of the collection was acquired by 
purchase. With the notable exception of No. 198— which, while 
bought at Illahun, did not come from the Fayum—these papyri 
were bought in the Fayum, but are known to have come from 
El-Hibeh. The ultimate provenance of the papyri in the collection, 
likewise, seems clear. While a few items came from the Arsinoite 
nome and the Heracleopolite nome, and No. 198 eame from some 
place on the Nile between Memphis and Hermopolis, the following 
considerations seem to show that by far the larger part of the 
papyri originated in Oxyrhynehus. The prominence of the literary 
material makes it clear that the eartonage—for which the papyri in 
the collection were employed in greater part—came from a library 
of elassieal literature. Certain items (P. Hib., I, 16, 17, 26; II, 
182-4, 188, 189) seem to have derived from a philosophical library, 
presumably a part of the classical library just mentioned or of 
another library, still, that was devoted more especially to philosophy. 
Since most of the Ptolemaic papyri in the collection came from 
Oxyrhynchus, Grenfell and Hunt were inclined to believe (P. Hib., 
I, p. 12) —Professor Turner agrees (P. Hib., II, p. v) with them— 
that the literary papyri, as well, eame from that place, a most appro- 
priate attribution in view of Oxyrhynchus’ standing as a center of 
literary studies. See the recent article of E. G. Turner, “ Roman 
Oxyrhynchus,” in J. E. A., XXXVIII (1952), pp. 78-93, especially 

p. 92-3. 

The better preserved and more important papyri of the collec- 
tion (with the exception of No. 198) were promptly published in 
1906 by Grenfell and Hunt. Now, forty-nine years later, the re- 
mainder of the collection that is worthy of publication (very many 
fragments still remain unpublished) has been edited with the scholar- 
ship we expect of the General Editor of the Greco-Roman Memoirs, 
Professor E. G. Turner, with the collaboration in the edition of 
No. 198 of Mlle. Lenger, whose name also appears on the title-page 
of the book. Additional assistance recorded by the editor includes 
valuable contributions of other scholars, still, notably Professor 
T. B. L. Webster, Mr. T. C. Skeat, and Dr. John Barns. The editor 
also records his “good fortune to find transeriplions of a score or 
so of texts made by Grenfell and Hunt.” The fragmentary condi- 
tion of the papyri in the second volume appears not only in the 
printed texts, but more strikingly still in the frequent recurrence of 
the words “scraps” and “sorry scraps” in the editor’s deserip- 
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tions of the physical condition of the various papyri. Grenfell and 
Hunt had indicated (P. Hib., I, p. 10) the possibility of making 
something of value out of numerous small literary fragments, “if 
they can be fitted together,’ and Professor Turner has done this, 
with assistance which he credits to Dr. Barns. It is much to the 
eredit of the editor that, with material in such poor condition, he 
has produced a volume which contains so much of value, as this 
volume does, especially in legal matters (in No. 198), in Alexandrian 
lexicography, and in connection with the techniques employed by 
Alexandrian literary men. One further comment, of a general na- 
ture, may be made concerning the work of the editor. There is 
much speculation in the volume—but it is always labelled as such. 
Moreover, it is, one may say, disciplined speculation of the sort that 
may lead to ultimate advance in our knowledge. 

The dates and the types of the texts included in the volume are 
shown most conveniently by the headings of the main sections of 
the volume, as follows: I. New Classical Fragments (Nos. 172-92) ; 
IT. Extant Classical Authors (Nos. 193-5); III. Documents of the 
Ptolemaie Period (Nos. 196-214) ; IV. Doeuments of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods (Nos. 215-20); V. Minor Unidentified Literary 
Texts (Nos. 221-32); VI. Minor Documents: (a) Ptolemaie (Nos. 
233-71); (b) Roman (Nos. 272-84) ; Indices. 

The following cursory notes will give some indication of the nature 
of the material in this concluding volume of the Hibeh Papyri. 
No. 172, assigned by the editor to the period ca. 270-230 B. C., is an 
onomasticon with the general characteristics of a Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, containing poetical epithets (all eompound adjectives) from 
choral lyric, tragie lyric, and epic. Professor Turner aptly ealls 
attention to the fact that the onomasticon throws interesting light on 
the “methods and techniques of the Alexandrian poets,” and goes 
on to offer the suggestion that it may have formed an appendix to 
the dictionary of Philetas. The number of new words in the onomas- 
ticon, 37, in the proportion of one to four of words already attested 
—<addenda lexicis are prefixed by an asterisk in the Indices to P. 
Hib., II—provides a significant indication of the amount of Greek 
poetry that has not survived. Turner would see in No. 173, a very 
fragmentary comparison of Archilochus and Homer, “an earlier 
stage of the anthology " of Chrysippus. No. 175, consisting of two 
scraps of a very fragmentary lexicon which the editor assigns to 
the period ca. 260-240 B. C., is one of the three earliest extant Greek 
lexicographical works. The other two are: (1) P. Hib., I, 5 verso +- 
P. Ryl, I, 16a + P. Baden, VI, 180; and (2) P. Hib., IL, 172. No. 
182, written ca. 280-250 B. C., eontains apophthegms of Soerates and 
some account of his life. Turner offers the suggestion that Diogenes 
Laertius’ story (II, 34) of Socrates and Xanthippe inviting certain 
wealthy men to dinner comes from sources whose authority is to be 
found in this papyrus. It is also worthy of note that the literary 
form of the drodééypara as it appears in this papyrus and else- 
where, consisting of a mixture of biography and sayings infiuenced 
by the dialogue, displays various interesting resemblanees with the 
Logia of Jesus. See T. Klausner and P. de Labriolle, “ Apo- 
phthegm," in Real-lexikon für Antike und Christentum, Y (1950), 
pp. 545-50, especially pp. 547-9. 
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No. 183 contains a treatise concerning words properly admitted 
into poetry; it is probably part of a larger work on poetry. Since 
the vocabulary resembles Aristotle’s, the author is presumed by 
Turner to be one of Aristotle’s students. Possibly important conclu- 
sions are to be drawn from the papyrus concerning certain pas- 
sages in the works of Aristotle himself. Proceeding from a restora- 
tion of lines 9-10 (that is not altogether conclusive)—-which, as re- 
stored, would mention eight parts of diction, the number mentioned 
by Aristotle—the editor coneludes that certain sections of the Poetics 
that are often regarded as interpolations (more particularly, chap. 
20) should probably be regarded as the work of Aristotle, No. 184 
seems to be a students notebook containing exercises written out as 
he worked through a textbook on logie. No. 185 contains an ethno- 
graphical work which, the repeated references to precious stones 
would show, dealt with the Orient, especially with Arabia or India. 

Owing to resemblance of the document in subject matter and in 
order of treatment to Theophrastus’ Historia Plantarum, II, vii, 
6-7-—-which deals with the cultivation of almonds—the editor’s 
assumption seems justified that No. 187, composed ca. 280-240 B. C., 
is “either an abridgement or adaptation of Theophrastus made for 
practical purposes; or an independent representation of the class of 
practical manual on which Theophrastus himself drew.” For such 
manuals, reference may be made to R. Johannesen, “ Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Scientific Agriculture,” in C.P., XVIII (1923), pp. 
156-61; M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Cen- 
tury B. C. (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences, 
VI [Madison, 1922]), p. 96. Beside No. 187, only one other prac- 
tical handbook of this sort has been found in Egypit—P. S. I., VI, 
624. Both of these doeuments survive in very fragmentary eondi- 
tion, eonsisting, each, of about 20 lines. No. 196, of the period 
ca. 280-250 B. C. and consisting of some twenty lines, Turner sug- 
gests, contains “. .. extracts from a ‘city law’ of one of the Greek 
eities of Egypt. Alexandria itself is a possibility. . . ." These 
extracts have to do with the duties of a yuva:xovdyueos, an official not 
hitherto attested for Egypt and possibly introduced from Athens at 
the time of Demetrius of Phalerum, since the laws of Alexandria 
may have been based on those of Athens (see P. Oxy., XVIII, 2177, 
13-14 [third century, A. D.] and the introductory comments on p. 
96; reference should now be made also to the discussion of this 
papyrus by H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs: Acta 
Alezandrinorum (Oxford, 1954], pp. 196-7) and since it was only 
at the time of Demetrius that these offieials existed at Athens. No. 
197 consists of very fragmentary portions, either of rpoordypara OY 
moàirikot youo. that deal with the procedures of éveyupacia and 
éuBadefa in the attachment of property. Especially noteworthy is an 
éixpiots limited to the examination of property (émixpiots yrs ù 
olkioy KTÀ.)- 

No. 198, by far the most substantial document in the volume, is 
not eartonage from excavations at El-Hibeh and, since it was added 
to the collection through purchase, instead, its provenance is not 
definitely known. Nevertheless, the internal evidence—the applica- 
bility of the long S:idypappa in cols. iv-vi to places on the Nile and 
the numerous citations of towns located on the river—make a prove- 
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nance on the Nile somewhere between Memphis and Hermopolis 
fairly probable. Likewise, as to date there is no certainty; as in the 
instance of most other documents in the volume, the editors have 
had to rely upon palaeographie evidence and, in this instance, upon 
a limited amount of prosopographieal evidence. Briefly stated, their 
conclusions as to the date of No. 198 are that (1) the 4th year of 
recto col. i must be the 4th year of Ptolemy Philadelphus (282/1 
B. C.) ; (2) the documents on the recto were written during the later 
years of Philadelphus! reign, perhaps ca. 260-250 B. C.; and (3) the 
5th year of the last ordinance on the verso must be the 5th year of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and, therefore, the terminus post quem of the 
verso is April/May, 242 B. C. The ordinances on both the recto and 
the verso—in the main, TpOoTayLAaTa, but a didy papa and an évro\n 
also appear—pertain to the royal administration and add much new 
information to our knowledge of Ptolemaic legislation, especially 
in connection with the penal system and the security of navigation. 
For similar Ptolemaic enactments, to which No. 198 provides valu- 
able supplements, see M.-T. Lenger, “Les lois et ordonnances des 
Lagides,” in Chronique d'Égypte, XIX (1944), pp. 108-46. Quite 
appropriately, Professor Turner associated Mlle. Lenger with him- 
self in the editing of this important document. 

The following contributions of No. 198 to our knowledge of 
Ptolemaie legislation are especially worthy of note. Lines 85-105 
deal with the regulation of the responsibilities of the @vAaxira: in 
penal matters. Lines 86-7 attest the retention in the Ptolemaic period 
of the New Kingdom Egyptian practice of branding captives and 
slaves with the hot iron. Disagreement between the editors concern- 
ing the interpretation of évoyo: . . . dwpar Baor[Alixm, m lines 
91-2, results in some very interesting speculation on p. 100. Mille. 
Lenger, reading $ópa paroxytone and construing it (as Hesychius 
did) as épevva, would render the phrase as “subject to investiga- 
tion by the crown,” and assume therefrom “a criminal investigation 
department in the government.” ap facuukós Mlle. Lenger would 
consider “a kind of erown detective,” following Hesychius’ con- 
struction of dap as karáokomos. Turner, on the other hand, would 
read dupa oxytone, construing it in the sense of xo, as Hesychius 
did, and would render the phrase as “liable to penalties for the 
offence of theft from the crown.” @ap faouukós Turner would, 
therefore, construe as “thief from, or criminal against, the crown.” 
From lines 95-6 we learn that the same penalty was imposed upon 
both aecomplice and prineipal Lines 110-22 bring important new 
information eoneerning the regulation and provision of security of 
navigation on the Nile: there was to be no sailing by night and 
mooring was to be at places specified by the dvAaxira:. The evi- 
dence concerning provisions for safety of navigation and preven- 
tion of piracy on the Nile was collected by M. Rostovtzeff (“ Hoia 
®addooia on the Nile,” in Études dédiées à la mémoire d’ André 
M. Andréadés [Athens, 1940], pp. 367-76; idem, The Social and 
Economie History of the Hellenistic World [ Vols. I-III, Oxford, 
1941], II, p. 715; III, pp. 1494-5), who found no evidence on 
the subject antedating the second century B. C., but predicted that 
it would be found. Lines 110-22 of No. 198 fulfill his predietion. 
Lines 154-60 contain the earliest extant text dealing with the death 
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penalty. The editors suggest that the penalty specified in these 
lines was applicable to the malfeasance of various officials. The 
very probable restoration of réy év éxdor[we vopuót orparn]yov in lines 
242-3 has important repercussions as to the date when the strategos 
beeame the chief administrative officer of the nome, requiring a date 
either near the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (ca. 27 
January, 246 B. C.), or, more probably, during the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285-246 B. C.). These dates are earlier than the date 
assigned to this change in the function of the strategos by H. Bengt- 
son (Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit, III, pp. 32-5 [Mün- 
chener Beitrüge, XXXVI; Munich, 1952]), who placed it after the 
middle of the third century on the basis of P. Col. Zen., IL, 120, 
which, dated in 229/8 B. C. he regarded as attesting a recent de- 
velopment. 

No. 199 fixes the date of the establishment of the cult of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Arsinoe in the 14th year of Philadelphus’ reign 
(272/1 B. C.) at the latest, confirming thereby the surmise of Gren- 
fell and Hunt, in P. Hib. I, p. 272. The document numbered 200 
seems to be of a type not often found in the papyri, being a paprupia, 
or deposition. No. 203 is notable for the use of dyrévrevéis—hitherto 
not attested—in the sense of “ eounter-petition," “summons,” or 
“subpoena.” No. 208, assigned to the period ca. 270-250 B.C. by 
the editor, confirms the contention of H. J. Wolff (Written and 
Unwritten Marriages in Hellenistic and Post-Classical Law |Haver- 
ford, Pa., 1939], pp. 20-4), that the ovyypahn époA0ylas in its 
earlier stages of development concerned the dowry, while, in later 
times, it attested the marriage itself. Only one other extant mar- 
riage contract is earlier in date than No. 208: the well-known con- 
tract in P. Eleph., 1, which is dated in 311 B.C. The papyrus now 
published as No. 210 has already been cited by Grenfell and Hunt, 
in P. Hib., I, p. 205, to establish the tenure of the office of oeconomus 
of a toparchy in the Arsinoite nome by a certain Zenodorus. Fur- 
ther substantiation of their view is now forthcoming from P. Hamb., 
II, 183, where Zenodorus is referred to as oeconomus of “ the lower 
<toparchy> and Thmoisepho.” And in P. Hib., II, 240 he is prob- 
ably the man to whom, in his eapaeity as oeconomus and toparch, a 
tropynua is addressed. No. 211 employs a new word: pavdpdpyns, 
“ stable-master." Two new words, possibly the names of classes of 
priests or workers, appear in No. 218: xvvorddos and Avyvoddrns. 
No. 215 adds new evidence to our knowledge concerning the career 
of Tiberius Julius Alexander, that after his tenure as Prefect of 
Egypt, he was appointed praefectus praetorio. Possible reasons for 
this promotion are discussed by E. G. Turner, “ Tiberius Julius 
Alexander,” in J. R.S. XLIV (1954), pp. 54-64. No. 217 records 
the sale, by two men of Ancyronon, of column-drums, bases, and 
capitals which were probably quarried at Ancyronon (where lime- 
stone quarries are known to have been located) and thereby confirm 
the identification of El-Hibeh with 'Aykvpóvov Or 'Aykvpóv TOMS, . 
which was suggested by Grenfell and Hunt, in P. Hib., I, p. 10, 
and first established with some assurance of certainty by F. Bilabel, 
in P. Baden, IV, p. 7; idem, “Der griechische Name der Stadt 
El-Hibeh," in Philologus, LX XVII, Neue Folge XXXI (1921), pp. 
422-5. ` 
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No. 219, dated 309 A.D., provides new evidenee concerning the 
tax called dvaBoAudy. The papyrus contains a declaration of amounts 
of articles to be made by the linen-weavers of Ancyronon during 
the year 309/10 A. D. in satisfaction of an assessment that had been 
made upon them. Proceeding from this papyrus, in conjunction with 
other documents, Turner offers the suggestion that the àvagoAuóv 
was levied in two stages: (1) eolleetion of flax at the amount assessed 
upon a fixed unit of land (see P. S.I., VIT, 779; P. Thead., 34, col. 
III); (2) distribution of flax to the weavers, for them to turn into 
finished articles (in P. Ryl., IV, 654, 7 it is said of a Awóboos and 
his odvepyos that r]@ yàp dvaBodiKd wriota ovvredAotoay. For this 
passage, see now A. D’Ors, “P. Ryl. 654 y el ‘anabolicum,’” in 
Studi in onore di Ugo Paoli [Florence, 1955], pp. 259-67). No. 220 
records an interesting payment of hay, made in 335 A.D. by the 
eomarehs of Aneyronon to the superintendents of the publie bakeries 
at Babylon, bzép wep<ig p> 0d epyaray huepõr s kai vrép tpodelov, Among 
the “Minor Unidentified Literary Texts” (Nos. 221-32), No. 228 
was, an “addendum” slip informs us, identified “ At the very 
moment of publication "; it has now been published by E. G. Turner, 
“ A Ptolemaic Serap of Plato, Sophistes," in Rh. Museum, Neue 
Folge XCVIII (1955), pp. 97-8. On p. 165 the volume number of 
T. A. P. A. in which H. C. Youtie’s article was published should be 
81, instead of 82. No. 282 exhibits the word óSeofloAo)vra, which 
has not been attested hitherto and which, employed in the deserip- 
tion of a procedure that eame before the sowing (8eofloAovvra Tiv 
Bwroarpodiay), contradicts the interpretation of yuovofloAey by M. 
Sehnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Ägypten (Miin- 
chener Beiträge, VII [Munieh, 1925]), pp. 134-5; ef. L.S. J., s.v. 
uovofloAéo, “undertake sowing without assistance.” 
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ÅNDRÉ MARTINET. Economie des changements phonétiques. Berne, 
A. Francke, 1955. Pp. 396. 26 Sw. fr.; 29.50 (bound). 
(Biblioteca Romanica, ser. 1, Vol. X.) 


This volume is a landmark in historical linguistics. It is the first 
full-seale exposition of that structural approach to comparative 
work which has been developing so rapidly on both sides of the 
Atlantic during the past decade. It is, moreover, a very clear, sane, 
constructive account of these methods, illustrated by numerous 
detailed applications to different problems and languages. 

In a sense, the book is not new. More than half of it has appeared 
before, largely in English, in such journals as WORD, Language, 
Romance Philology, etc. But this is not a mere collection of revised 
articles; the book is an integrated whole, divided into two sections. 
The first, called Théorie générale, extends through page 195, and is, 
therefore, slightly less than half of the book. It is this part which 
contains the most new and radically rewritten material; when old 
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material appears here, it is generally in the form of a paragraph 
or two imbedded in a new and fuller context, or, conversely, a frame 
in which many new sections have been inserted. The second part, 
called Illustrations, contains only one chapter which, so far as I 
know, has not been published in any form before (10, on the Great 
Vowel Shift in English). The amount of revision involved in this 
second part varies considerably; some chapters are incorporated 
with only trivial changes, others with considerable rewriting and 
addition of new material, though nowhere on the scale of the first 
part. The chapters (in the second part) of most interest to readers 
of this journal will probably be 8 (Non-apophonic O-vocalism in 
IE,” from WORD, IX [1953], pp. 253-67), 9 (revised and ex- 
panded from “Slavie and Aryan Reflexes of IE S," WORD, VII 
[1951], pp. 91-5) and 13, II (slightly rewritten from “ Some Prob- 
lems of Italic Consonantism,” in WORD, VI [1950], pp. 26-41), 
though the others, dealing with Celtic, Romance, and Basque are 
fascinating reading even for those who are unfamiliar with the 
fields. 

The other topies treated in part II inelude infection in Irish 
(the development of consonants with velar, labial, and palatal color 
as distinct phonemes from an earlier state in which they were con- 
ditioned by the adjacent vowels [7]), Celtie lenition (the develop- 
ment of a contrast between weak and strong consonants [11, I]), 
the consonants of Western Romance (and the possibility of a Celtic 
substratum influence on their development [11, IL and III]), the 
unvoicing of the Spanish sibilants (and the development of the con- 
sonant system in general, partly with reference to a possible Basque 
substratum [12]), open syllables in Slavie (13, III), and Basque 
ocelusives (14). Part I is divided into Introduction, Funetion, Struc- 
ture, Economy, Prosody, and Conclusion. The chapter on Function 
(2) is concerned mainly with the influence of changes in one part of 
a phoneme system on other parts, Structure (3) with the general 
principles of analyzing phonemes in terms of their oppositions into 
orders and series, Economy (4) with details of different possible 
types of correlations or oppositions and the factors which make for 
greater or less stability, as well as some general lines of phonemic 
development, while Prosody (5) deals with the special behavior of 
such elements as quantity, stress and pitch in linguistic systems. 

There is naturally some risk when a linguist, because of the 
breadth of his problem, is forced to depend in part on secondary 
sources; Martinet may not have escaped this danger entirely, but 
so far as I am competent to judge, at least, he has not been led to 
any wholly false conclusions by such use of secondary sources. My 
criticisms will be more of details than of principles or general 
conclusions. 

I cannot feel convinced that Italic or Indo-European of any period 
was quite as free from any sort of inter-word juncture ‘ phoneme’ 
as modern French is (p. 341); the implication (p. 348) that single 
intervoealie -r- in Latin was a multiple-tap trill, rather than a single 
flap, seems dubious. Benveniste’s theory of a unitary sibilo-velar 
series of phonemes (accepted by Martinet, p. 230) strikes me, on 
several grounds, as a wee bit unlikely, not to say preposterous. If 
the laryngeals are to be integrated into the IE phonemic system 
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(and it is to Martinet’s credit that he attempts to do this [in 8], at 
least in part), all the evidence must be considered. As Kurylowiez 
points out (L'apophonie en Indo-européen, pp. 168-9) the distribu- 
tion of the laryngeals appears to resemble primarily that of the 
stops and s, only secondarily that of the sonants. But if they were 
once frieatives (and nearly everyone seems to assume that some of 
them were) it should be noted that the voicing contrast in IE did 
not (apparently) apply to /s/; [s] and [z] were allophones. Yet 
most laryngealists postulate at least one phonemieally voiced laryn- 
geal (a non-signifieantly voiced phoneme cannot condition voicing in 
a neighboring phoneme). This is mainly to account for pibati 
(partly also to account for the h vs. hh spelling contrast in Hittite). 
Now it seems improbable in the extreme that a language can exist 
with a phonemic x vs. y contrast, but without s vs. z. Hockett 
(Manual of Phonology, pp. 104-26) does not know of any, though 
the converse is quite frequent. We are led to conclude that if any 
or all laryngeals were frieatives, either (a) they had no phonemie 
voleing, and pibati must be explained differently, or (b) phonemie 
/2/ existed also at the same time.! 

lf this is so, and it was later lost, may it not be one of the 
* laryngeals "—perhaps a fifth or sixth? It should not be too difficult 
to find an etymology or two correlating s with a (voiced) laryngeal. 
Martinet appears to suppose at least five laryngeals: an o-eolored 
voiced, an o-colored voiceless, an a-colored aspirate, an a-colored 
non-aspirate, and at least one e-colored or colorless. These could 
all be integrated without difficulty as fricatives in a variety of ways. 
Suppose e, (?) = /0/, a, (x, part of M?s A) — /x/, 9, (y, M/s 
voiced Av) — /8/, o, (h, M/s A)— /x/, and Martinet's voiceless 

w = /¢/. (This does not imply retention of laryngeals in all places 
proposed by some laryngealists.) This supposes that Kurylowiez is 
right in postulating only two dorsal orders, a velar and a post-velar, 
whieh led to Eastern palatal and velar, but to Western velar and 
labiovelar respectively, so the o-colored ‘laryngeals’ would probably 
be labials, since labio-velars didn’t yet exist, and the a-colored ‘ laryn- 
geals’ are respectively velar and post-velar. The lone voiced laryn- 
geal 2 would simultaneously aceount for the rarity of /b/ in IE. It 
was weakened (past re-strengthening) into a, or sometimes w (as 
suggested by Martinet), whereas the voiced correlates of §, x, x were 
9, y, y, which yielded (in West European) d, g, and g” respectively. 
At this period, then, the true voiced (or lenis, or glottalized, or 
whatever the correlation may have been) correlates of p t k k, were 
what later became bh, dh, gh, gh’. 

When the voiceless laryngeals were all weakened to h (or glottal 
stop?), their voiced partners (except 8), being left partially out of 
the system, hardened into stops. And simultaneously, the earlier 
plain voiced stops, in order to maintain their distance from these 


! Sturtevant, chiefly on the basis of the smooth breathing in ex ‘ well’ 
in Greek, assumes a phonemic /z/ in IE after the loss of the laryngeals, 
conditioned like the b of pibati. 

2 This scheme provides no place for /z/, which would be a sixth laryn- 
geal characterized probably by (a) voicing, (b) e-color or lack of color, 
(e) non-aspiration. 
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new voiced stops, were further strengthened by the element we write 
as aspiration (perhaps phonetically a forcible voiced release com- 
bined with husky or hoarse onset of the following vowel). (The 
theory that the ‘ voiced aspirates’ were all elusters is implausible on 
grounds of relative frequency.) It seems at least possible that the 
voiced fricative allophones or reflexes of voiced stops existing in 
some modern European languages may be in part continuations of 
early TE articulations. The various rearrangements of the obstruent 
series in the branches of TE, including the Germanie consonant shift, 
would then be all ultimately initiated by the instability resulting 
from the loss of the voiceless fricatives ('laryngeals?). 

If, on the other hand, we cannot assume that IE ever had a 
distinct z phoneme, we would be strongly tempted to reject phonemi- 
eally voiced laryngeals in general. Then the proposed frieatives 
would be allophonieally voiced under the same conditions as s. If 
we reject frieatives entirely, we have several possibilities: (1) the 
' Jaryngeals' were in fact prosodic features, applying to vowels and 
sonants—say glottalization for one, breathiness for another, length 
for a third, and pharyngalization and nasalization (which would be 
required for Sturtevant's ehange of Hw to m); (2) they were 
vowels, and the 'vowelless? reconstruction of IE is right, except 
that what it terms ‘laryngeals’ should be ealled ‘ vowels’ instead; 
(3) they were syllable initiators (and perhaps closers) of the 
normal h, ?, zero pattern (which could be integrated as an order); 
(4) they were unintegrated phonemes, sharing no features with one 
another or with any of the other IE phonemes—one perhaps a frica- 
tive, another a prosodie feature, a third a syllable initiator and so 
on. Something like this last has been a favored solution until now, 
though it seems to be contradicted by the similar effects postulated 
for the different laryngeals. Martinet has shown the importance of 
the problem and made a partial attempt at integration, whatever we 
may think of his solution. Velten has recently objected (in For 
Roman Jakobson, pp. 585-7) to the implication of Martinet that 
there is no upper limit to the number of ‘laryngeals’ we may justi- 
fiably reconstruct, and favors a reduction to two, h and ?. I find 
the ? a little awkward to handle or understand in this situation, but 
would incline to accept h as a certain decay product, before final 
loss, which might come from several earlier sources, as in Greek 
and Spanish (of different times and regions). In another passage 
(p. 306) Martinet is skeptical about the normalcy of a change f> h, 
and invokes a Basque substratum to help account for it, but he is 
quite happy about œ >h, and on p. 382 cites Irish and Faroese for 
the shift @>h. Certainly, then, it is likely that at one period IE 
had 5 or 6 *laryngeals," later perhaps two or three (say /d/, /60/, 
/x/), still later only one (h), before final loss. 

If we turn next to the chapter (9) on the developments from IE s, 
we find ample illustrations of the value of the struetural approach 
to such problems. The variety of ways in whieh allophonie dif- 
ferences ean become phonemic, especially as reinforced by other 
shifts in the consonant system, so that a s:S contrast now exists 
(independently developed) in a great part of the modern IE domain, 
is fascinating to examine. One may hesitate a little about the corre- 
lations of articulation with acoustic effect given or implied on pp. 
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235-6; both ‘apical’ and ‘ pre-dorsal’ sibilants can equally be more 
or less palatal or hushing in quality, and š itself may be either 
‘apieal’ (especially if retroflexed) or ‘predorsal’ But this over- 
simplification of the articulatory situation in no way vitiates Marti- 
net’s discussion. 

The chapter on Italie consonantism is a valuable one for the elas- 
sical linguist. However much we may disagree in detail, it is abun- 
dantly clear that there is no phonological reason (as there is also 
no valid lexical or morphological one) for denying the elose kinship 
of Osean-Umbrian with Latin-Falisean. One detail with which we 
may disagree is his supposition of a general weakening of all ob- 
struent consonants, followed by a general strengthening. In fact, 
there is no evidence of either phenomenon affecting the plain voice- 
less stops, nor does a structural view require us to assume such a 
process extending to them; it is sufficient to postulate it for the 
fricatives and voiced stops—those phonemes, in short, which were 
phonemieally voiced or which had voiceless as well as voiced allo- 
phones, Indeed, if the view suggested earlier in connection with 
laryngeals, that the IE mediae were originally fricative and con- 
tinued to have some fricative allophones in certain branches (inelud- 
ing Italic), is correct, then it is precisely this common feature which 
is involved in the successive weakening and strengthening shifts of 
Italie and Latin. 

The linguist, if not the classicist, will be especially interested in 
Martinet’s treatment of distinctive features and his opposition to 
complete * binarism ”—i.e. the principles of Roman Jakobson and 
his followers. In his general stand, Martinet is very close to Hockett 
(in his recent Manual of Phonelogy), Voegelin (in various recent 
articles on typology), and other American linguists. For the uniniti- 
ated, the Jakobson position is approximately this: in any language, 
phonemes are distinguished from one another by various features 
(voicing, aspiration, nasality, ete.) which ean all be reduced (by the 
method of complementary distribution) to a short list (about 10, 
ordinarily) of distinctive features, such that each phoneme ean be 
completely defined by a statement indicating which of these ten (or 
so) features it has and which it lacks (hence ‘binary,’ yes-or-no 
ehoiee). Now Martinet (and other linguists) have little difficulty in 
accepting this notion for pairs in which it is easy to see a sort of 
articulatory additive difference: p:b = t:d = f:v, for instance, ean 
often be easily interpreted as the addition of voicing to voiceless 
phonemes. In the case of vowels, too, it is not too diffieult to inter- 
pret i:ii = e:6 as the addition of rounding to front vowels—though 
here Martinet often seems to be skeptical. But a binary equation of 
the type p:k = t:¢, for instance, is not obviously such an additive 
relation, For Martinet (as for many others) the difference between 
p and k is absolute, like that between you and me; they are distinct 
individuals (of the same series-class, to be sure) but otherwise unre- 
lated. And this attitude seems to be supported by the consideration 
of articulation: p is articulated with the lips, k with the back of the 
tongue, and that is that. Jakobson, on the other hand, appeals to 
acoustic data (as shown most clearly in sound spectrograms) to 
argue that p and (velar) k (like back vowels) tend to have a rela- 
tively low second formant (concentration of power between 600 and 
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1600 eps), while t£ and č have a high one; and that č and k begin 
with a concentrated region of power (one formant, often a pulling 
together of F, and F, or F, and F4) whereas p and t have from the 
outset a more diffuse spectrum (with separate F,, F, and F, power). 
A slightly different pair of binary contrasts ean be used for a set 
like p:t = kw:k, or the common African p:t = kp:k, where even 
from an articulatory point of view some relation seems possible. 
All these ‘ binary ’ analyses Martinet rejects, so that while his orders 
(e.g. p, b, m) may be analyzed with binary contrasts, his series 
(e.g. p, t, k, q) are composed of absolute and unanalyzable entities. 
Part of his skepticism is clearly due to insufficient familiarity with 
acoustic phoneties; no one should nowadays quote seriously (even 
to reject) such nonsense as Martinet cites from Grammont on page 
68 (that u, o, a, e, i form a series in which each vowel is charac- 
terized by a formant frequency twice that of its predecessor). That 
the data of spectrographie analysis can only confirm articulatory 
evidence 1s an exaggeration, at best, though perhaps forgivable from 
an articulatory phonetician of such skill as Martinet. 

In his treatment of vowels, Martinet is never quite sure how much 
binarity is acceptable; in some passages one has almost the feeling 
that all vowels are unanalyzable absolutes, but elsewhere (e.g. pp. 
69-70) he speaks of orders and series for vowels (though somewhat 
as if it were not really so, but only a figure of speech). In doing 
this, he seems actually to misapply the analogy, so that his vowel 
-orders (e.g. the French high vowels i, ii,) are more like consonant 
series (e.g. stops) than orders (e.g. labials), and his vowel series 
(front vowels, i, e, €) are more like consonant orders (apicals, for 
instance), from an articulatory point of view as well as an acoustic 
one. In fact, if a language has a palatalized order (t, d, n) it is 
easy to add a y (ef. p. 83 on Castilian) and an i; similarly w (and u) 
go naturally with.a labialized velar order (qu, gu, xu) as in Proto- 
Latin (ef. p. 340), especially if (as in Latin) w and u may be 
allophones. A high series (like i, ii, u) can be easily regarded as 
one notch more open than a fricative series (like 1, Z, y). The reverse 
identification made by Martinet seems to have little to commend it. 
It is perhaps that Martinet is willing occasionally to consider ‘ front’ 
vs. ‘back’ a binary contrast (like voicing) but is less eager to so 
regard ‘open’ vs. ‘closed.’ Such reasons are scarcely appropriate. 
On p. 73, Martinet refuses to analyze French i, ü, u into two binary 
eontrasts (front-baek, round-unrounded) and says that to do so 
would be “déformer la réalité." On the contrary, to consider all 
three as equal in complexity, without noting the special structural 
character of fi, seems to me a distortion of reality. Such structural 
relevance shows up very commonly in frequency counts of phonemes, 
where, as Zipf hinted (cf. pp. 132 ff.), the more complex phonemes 
(e.g. ti, u, 6, o in Turkish) are often considerably less frequent than 
the simpler ones (i, 1, e, a). This complexity also very often has a 
bearing on historical developments, and it appears somewhat unwise 
for Martinet, in his passionate opposition to ‘ binarisme,’ to throw 
the tool away entirely. 

Among his arguments against binarity in a series like ptkq is the 
nonattestation of a direct passage from k to p or vice versa. He 
would presumably reject Kurylowiez's theory of IE k (velar) > West 
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IE kY > Celtic, Oscan-Umbrian p, but in any ease this is not direct. 
But in this sense, scarcely any change £s direct. A shift of b (voiced) 
to p (fortis) generally involves at least one intermediate stage, voice- 
less b or lenis p, though he accepts binary opposition here, The 
perfect answer to this argument would, of course, be a language in 
which p and k are allophones. Although I eannot eite such a lan- 
guage, I should not be surprised if one turned up; and among frica- 
tives, the parallel 4 and x as allophones ean be cited as probable in 
earlier Japanese, and some interchange between f or v and y is also 
known. His ehief argument against binarity in vowel systems is the 
eontinuity of possible vowel qualities; this is to deny the binarity 
of the comparative degree. Loudness or amplitude is also continu- 
ously variable, but many languages have a clear binary contrast be- 
tween stressed (relatively louder) and unstressed vowels. Even Mar- 
tinet’s articulatory absolutes, the different stop ‘ positions’ (ptk, 
ete.) ean be made to shade into each other in continuous gradation, 
not only by pattern-playbaek machines, but by the human articula- 
tors, Here our kinesthetie sense often deceives us; if we produce an 
extreme retroflex (apieo-velar) £a, it will be heard by impartial 
observers as some sort of ka, though we may ‘feel’ it to be definitely 
a kind of ta. And competent ventriloquisís ean produce clear and 
indubitable p’s without closing the lips. 

Still, I think we must grant this much to the objections raised by 
Martinet (and others): (1) it is probably a mistake to give any 
list of 10 or 15 possible binary oppositions and say that these are 
all; even the same set of phonemes may perhaps fruitfully be 
analyzed differently in two different languages; (2) binary con- 
trasts of linear phonemes are of two kinds (at least), one which 
seems somehow additive, and another which is rather polar or rela- 
tive in nature (more or less of a given acoustic feature), and the 
latter do seem more arbitrary than the former. To some extent our 
naive feelings about this are perhaps illusory; voicing ean be of 
various degrees of strength, some of which are automatically classed 
as voiceless, others as voiced, and so also with nasalization, affrica- 
tion, glottalization, aspiration, and many other similar “ additive ” 
features. Still the absence of these features may be absolute, whereas 
absolutely ‘diffuse’ or ‘compact’ phonemes are not so easy to 
imagine, With regard to the first point, types of binary contrast 
which seem to be structurally useful in the description of many vowel 
systems, though not allowed for by Jakobson are, for instance, (1) 
‘extreme’ vowels (i, u, a) versus non-extreme (e, o and sometimes 
£, 9); within each group, then, the compact vs. diffuse (= low vs. 
high) and acute vs. grave (= front vs. back) contrasts may apply; 
and (2) normal vowels (back rounded, front unrounded—u, o, i, e) 
versus modified vowels (ii, 6, i, o, ete. i; which is often a structurally 
more relevant eut than that between flat and plain (i.e. rounded and 
unrounded) vowels. These look, from a phonetie point of view, 
like disjunetive eoneepts, henee a bit unesthetie or even unscien- 
tific; but they are of the type which ean easily be given a eonjune- 
tive definition in negative form. 

Martinet is skeptieal (p. 105) about wholly unstruetured systems; 
yet of the nine consonants of Cherokee (£ kenhsl w y) Martinet/s 
principles would seem to allow no ‘bundles’ to be made at all, and 
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so, as far as I ean see, no series and no order. At most he might 
make tk a series and yw another, but without correlation there is 
little point in so doing. A thorough-going binarist, of course, could 
structure these as three series (t e k “stop,” ly w “glide,” andn s h 
“ continuant ") in three orders (tln “ diffuse [apical] ", e y s ^ acute 
[palatal] ” and k w h “grave [velar] "), but Martinet would regard 
this as arbitrary and irrelevant. 

But these are minor points, This is an important book, a fascinat- 
ing book for anyone with any interest in language, whether linguist 
or not. 


Frep W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


JoHN H., FINLEY, Jg. Pindar and Aeschylus. Cambridge, Mass., 
Published for Oberlin College by Harvard Univ. Press, 1955. 
Pp. 307. (Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. XIV.) 


Finley’s book is by no means entirely “comparative”; yet 
inasmuch as he begins and ends with a comparison and on many 
other occasions works out parallels or emphasizes contrasts, one re- 
calls other ovyxpices between these two poets. The best known is 
probably Eduard Meyer's in the Geschichte des Altertums, which 
Finley mentions early in his first chapter and to which he comes 
back in his “ Conclusion.” Meyer’s primary concern was not with 
the poetic technique of Aeschylus and Pindar; though not indif- 
ferent to their personalities or individualities, he saw them primarily 
as representatives of their classes and, as one nowadays might say, 
sociological units. Pindar is for him the last spokesman of the 
aristocratic and chivalrous society; Aeschylus with his enthusiastic 
belief in the polis, in justice, and in progress, is the first clear and 
strong voice of the rising democracy. Later studies have borne ample 
testimony to the validity of this brilliant historical insight, and 
Finley too adopts it as a kind of major premise for his own ap- 
proach. He, too, compares the two poets with regard to their out- 
look on hfe and their basic scheme of values. Yet his principal 
subject--as far as these matters can be separafed—is their poetry, 
and while bringing to his task a subtle feeling for the differences 
of their artistie imagination he also tries to apply refined new 
methods of literary interpretation. 

In Finley's own opinion, the most important of these reywá 1s a 
study of poetic symbols. The first chapter gives us his theory of 
symbols, setting them apart from images and laying stress on an 
element of “ intellectual” (sit venia verbo) meaning which symbols 
convey in a sensory medium. Finley’s readers may find it a trifle 
difficult to discover exactly how wide a range he wishes to give to 
the concept of “symbols”; if theoretically inclined, they may 
wonder whether some of his penetrating analyses are really to any 
large extent concerned with symbols. By taking the coneept in a 
more restricted sense one would realize more clearly how varied an 
equipment Finley carries into action and would in particular appre- 
ciate his strong feeling for the continuity of moods and motifs. The 
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task which he has set himself and to which all more specific results 
are subservient is nothing less than to understand the nature of 
Pindar’s and of Aeschylus’ poetic vision. 

Aeschylus (if I may for a moment invert the sequence of Finley’s 
book) sees Being and Rest as a goal to be realized in the divine 
order of things. This is the réAos to which the complex evolu- 
tions of his tragedies, and especially of his trilogies, lead. ‘“ The 
sense of time and process is at the core of his thought” (p. 20). 
The tensions which threaten the harmony of things are in the end 
resolved; one-sided assertiveness, injustice, limitation of vision are 
each of them balanced by complementary elements, so as to be- 
come parts of a larger whole. Very persuasively Finley connects 
Aeschylus’ absorption in change and his belief in progress with the 
enthusiastic, reformatory spirit of the young Athenian demoeracy. 
In Pindar this sense of history and upward development is absent. 
His conception of life is much more static. Yet he knows of points 
where life and its vicissitudes touch Being. At least the life of the 
better kind of men; for the others (scil. “those who failed the 
test,” as Finley says in his convincing analysis of Ol. 2, p. 61) 
Pindar has little thought to spare. Flash-like the divine world 
enters that of man, shedding its radiance over a part of his exist- 
ence. The great attainments, being manifestations of dperd—spe- 
eifically, yet not exclusively, the victories at the great national 
games—bridge the gulf which separates the two realms (metaque 
fervidis evitata rotis palmaque nobilis terrarum dominos evehit ad 
deos seems to say the same in a language less philosophic than 
Finley's and more realistically symbolic than Pindar’s). Pindar's 
epinician odes, taking their starting point in such achievements, 
show earthly life heightened and illumined by the rays that fall 
into it from the divine and the heroic sphere—as Finley points out, 
the heroes are for Pindar and his contemporaries more remote than 
they had been in the days of the epic. If originally for Pindar 
divine sanction also embraced a large part of the social order in 
which he had been reared, the political developments of the 5th 
century brought with them a erisis of this confidence, and the mood 
and outlook of his poems correspondingly changes. In the works of 
his old age the light which once irradiated so large an area of 
mortal things has turned dim; it is in himself and in a more per- 
sonal way that Pindar now feels the reality of a higher order. 
Finley rightly speaks of a new inwardness as characterizing Pindar's 
utterances of this period. 

There has been an increasing tendency to perceive what one may 
eall a Platonie stratum in Pindar’s thought: a zone of values, of 
unchanging realities, of immortality through dperd, the reAciwors of 
man’s life. Finley has made contributions of great value to our 
understanding of this central theme or element in Pindar’s poetry. 
In addition, his study of the odes, one by one, opens our eyes to 
many beautiful features and discovers hidden connections between 
thoughts and motifs seemingly unrelated. There can be no doubt 
that much is concealed beneath the surface and that the interpreter 
should try to perceive the undereurrents of feeliing and meaning on 
the rare occasions when they come into the open. Symbols, if 
cautiously traced, may prevent his imagination from erossing the 
borderline into mere subjectivity, always a yeirwy éudrotyos. 
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Finley's book embodies splendid examples of imagination success- 
fully used, yet side by side with them also interpretations which 
one cannot accept with a good conscience. He clarifies our under- 
standing of Pythian 1 where the ideas of Zeus’ struggle and of Zeus’ 
harmony carry over into the references to Hieron’s relations to his 
newly founded city. He argues convincingly that the “ Orphic motif” 
of Olympian 2 is quite compatible with Pindar’s general outlook on 
life—a matter which has caused other Pindarists a good deal of 
unnecessary worry; and in dealing with the Iamos story of Olympian 
6 he shows a delicate and sympathetic appreciation of its poetic 
qualities, Yet his comments on Heracles’ planting of trees in 
Olympia (Ol. 3, 19ff.): * As an earthly institution the games are 
shielded from the glare of full divinity” (p. 119) seem rather far- 
fetched and as there is no hint of this thought in the text—though it 
eould be expressed in Pindarie language—it might be better not to 
use it as premise for further conclusions. Nemean 5 strikes Finley 
as “a poem of the sea, of movement, and of places beyond the 
sea" (p. 46). This may depend on the mood in which one reads it, 
yet the references to the sea are not so placed nor so related to one 
another and the whole as to make the impression inevitable; where 
the vietor or others presumably have to eross the sea Pindar draws 
no attention to this fact, and if the imagination ean supply this 
link one may still find it difficult to think of the sea as “interspace 
between two rests " or as “ demanding a form of self-transcendence." 
In Pythian 11—a particularly elusive ode—Finley finds a contrast 
between the daughters of Cadmus invoked in the Proem and Clytaem- 
nestra on whose deeds Pindar dwells later. It is true that “ Cly- 
taemnestra has lost the profound security and rootedness of the 
older heroines” (p. 164); yet how obvious or relevant is this truth? 
Throughout the book Finley overworks the concept of “ rootedness ” 
(why, one wonders, does he believe that the Greeks were so obsessed 
with this notion for whieh they barely had a word?); for the rest, 
since he himself admits that the contrast does not “ quite come off,” 
would it not be better to admit that no contrast of the kind is 
intended? And even if this Clytaemnestra was conceived under the 
influence of Aeschylus’ play—which is far from certain—it goes 
too far to postulate that “she carried” for Pindar “suggestions of 
Athens in her destruction of old and founded relationships”; for 
while her hostile son is here a Adxer, she herself can hardly be an 
Athenian heroine. In Nem. 8 a sentiment on which Finley waxes 
enthusiastic (“it is impossible to overpraise this feeling for youth 
.. .’) is with the best of will not to be found in the text. Finley 
appears to have misunderstood v. 3 which does nof refer to the 
youth but to the lover; the word “ child" which Finley adds in his 
rendering deprives the preceding line of its meaning (cf. Farnell’s 
translation and Wilamowitz, Pindaros [Berlin, 1922], p. 460). For 
the famous opening of Olympian 1 Finley proposes a new inter- 
pretation; in his view “ water" suggests poetry, “ gold” the heroes, 
and the "sun" the gods; yet in spite of the passages from other 
poems which he adduces I cannot find this “symbolic” interpreta- 
tion more convincing than the customary “stylistic” one (as worked 
out among others by Wilamowitz, Dornseiff, and Hermann Fränkel). 

There are other points where one eannot readily assent; yet in the 
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balance the good and solid outweighs the precarious. Finley’s enthu- 
siasm and feeling for poetie values carry the reader along and 
recreate the atmosphere of the lectures. Still, one may wish that 
between the lectures and the publication the parallels from Dante 
and other poets had been reduced to a few that are valid and 
significant and that some rather sweeping judgments and equations 
had been revised (an instance of the latter is the identification, p. 75, 
of Heaven and Earth in Hesiod with “spirit” and “matter”; the 
Stoies had more exeuse for practising this kind of exegesis; would 
not Finley himself, when looking at Theog. 474 fE., 494, 626, 884, 
agree that Gaea has quite remarkable qualities of intellect?). 

With Aeschylus Finley deals more briefly, yet the originality of 
his approach is again apparent on every page, and even when he 
restates views and explanations on which there is now fortunately 
more or less general agreement his presentation is fresh and enjoy- 
able. His own contributions consist largely in the application of cer- 
tain general categories and antitheses like male and female, achieve- 
ment and community, creativity and Earth (e. g., p. 248), Space and 
fixity of place, rootedness and heroism. As I put them here they 
sound more abstract than they are, and I believe that if applied 
with restraint (75 yepi omeipew pnd GAw TO ÜvAdke was said to be 
Corinna’s advice to Pindar) they may add to our understanding of 
the plays. For Finley they become ultimates of Aeschylus’ poetic 
vision. There is too much of them; and though the danger that 
they may impart a romantic instead of a Hellenic coloring is by 
and large averted by Finley’s good sense and tact, they still enter 
to an unwarranted degree into the analysis of the plays. 

Atossa, we are told, “ is a figure of place and commitment.” “ Her 
offerings from the earth deseribe her.” “The Athenians’ veneration 
for place, kindred, and local gods is as great as Atossa’s and these 
ties temper and direct their creativity, as to Darius’ mind Xerxes’ 
creativity was not tempered” (p. 216). Here are truths and half- 
truths, and perhaps also less than half-truths (like the arbitrary 
inference from the offerings), yet it is their combination and juxta- 
position which give us a feeling of losing ground. There may be 
gain in regarding Zeus and Prometheus as exhibiting in different 
ways the limitation and incompleteness of “male creativity " instead 
of following Aeschylus’ lead and thinking of the one as rúpavvos 
and of the other as ai@d8ys. Thus we do reach something ultimate, 
and the problem of “creativity” is certainly present. Granted, 
then, creativity, and granted also—though with hesitation—that “ the 
city state's rootedness in land and place” is “a necessary comple- 
ment to (Prometheus’) heroism” (p. 230), can one believe that 
this complementary factor is “ from the first implicit, if unrealized, 
in Prometheus through his mother" (scil, Barth)? Behind this state- 
ment which appeals to, but also puts a strain on, one's sense for 
intangibles, there is the eonvietion that Gaea is likely to play a role 
in the later parts of the trilogy where the antinomy must find its 
resolution. The eonvietion as such is well founded; yet when it 
comes to details, Finley subjects the fragmentary material to some 
rather bold manipulations. Prometheus, he suggests, would not have 
come to terms with Zeus “except for a sign of suffering in Zeus 
and a sign moreover whieh betrayed ties with earth and man" 
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(p. 227). Zeus suffered in the person of his son Heracles (partly in 
Heracles’ labors, partly in his love for him); and when Prometheus 
prophesies Heracles’ labors which will take him to various parts of 
the world, * Prometheus’ mind encompasses the earth." If this is 
the tie between Zeus and Earth, it is rather tenuous, not to say 
unsubstantial. To strengthen his ease about Gaea’s important role, 
Finley might have mentioned that tradition did not assign to Prome- 
theus Gaea as his mother. Aeschylus must have had reasons for his 
innovation. However, the same tradition, scil. Hesiod's Theogony, 
gave him Gaea as mother of the Erinyes, and Aeschylus, it would 
seem, cared so little for the ties with Earth and Nature that in the 
Ewmenides he made Night instead of Earth their mother. Would 
he i done this if Earth and “rootedness” really meant so much 
to him? 

Finley may feel that objections of this kind do not penetrate to 
the substance of his ideas. This may well be true. The intuitive 
quality of many views he puts forward makes them vulnerable, 
though the reviewer confesses to wondering whether by discussing 
them he has not forced them too much into the clear light of the 
day while their strength lies rather in a certain suggestiveness and 
in a feeling for imponderabilia which may often be right even if it 
cannot be substantiated and made cogent. In putting down the book 
one may regret that not everything is as good as the best of it. Yet 
to the good and best in it we shall remain indebted. One’s percep- 
tion has been enriched, and when in future we return to Pindar or to 
Aeschylus it will not be long before we also renew the stimulating 
acquaintance with Finley’s valuable study. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


ManrHA W. Horrman Lewis. The Official Priests of Rome under 
the Juho-Claudians: A Study of the Nobility from 44 B.C. to 
68 A.D. American Academy in Rome, 1955. Pp. 186. (Papers 
and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, XVI.) 


This substantial, valuable monograph is an expansion of a dis- 
sertation written under the direction of Professors Taylor and 
Broughton. It is divided into two parts, followed by a brief con- 
clusion. The first and longer deals with the four major colleges of 
priests: the pontifices, augurs, quindecimviri, and, now in the 
Empire, septemviri epulones. After a short introduction covering 
their duties, number, selection, importance, and the like, there are 
documented membership lists for each college. So far as possible 
the priests are arranged in the order in which they were coopted 
within the periods 44-29, 28-12, 11 B. C.—A. D. 14, 15-23, 24-37, 
37-54, 54-68. Tables which follow analyze the priests, basically as 
patricians and plebeians, and then within each group according to 
such categories as Old and New Patricians, Old and New Families, 
and New Men. Finally, short chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of each college, the priesthoods of the imperial family, and a eom- 
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in the lead. A name most frequently encountered is that of the great 
Christian polyhistor, Isidore of Seville. The biblical scholar will 
find, inter alia, the venerable Old Latin fragments n and a? in fifth 
century uncials, and what is probably the earliest copy of the Vul- 
gate Gospels now in existence (Saint Gall 1395, with fragments in 
Zurich and St. Paul, Carinthia), written in a beautiful early half- 
uncial, which, in Lowe's opinion, possibly dates from the time of 
St. Jerome himself. 

Dated manuseripts (except, of course, those written by Winithar 
of Saint Gall, whose floruit falls in the 760's) are few in number; 
most of them belong to the second half of the eighth century. Their 
value hes mainly in the help they afford for dating hands of the 
Alemannie type; only one dated manuseript, the famous Gelasian 
Saeramentary, Saint Gall 348, whieh was written for bishop Reme- 
dius of Chur, ca. 800, is Rhaetian. There are also two landmarks 
of earlier date: the uncial of Eusebius-Hieronymus, Berne 218, 
written before A.D. 699-700, and especially the Schaffhausen 
Adamnan, written by Dorbbéne of Iona in or before A.D. 713— 
one of the few dated specimens of early Irish minuscule. Less 
certain is the computus of A. D. 727, Berne 611; its date is, strictly 
speaking, merely a terminus a quo, but, in Lowe's eareful wording, 
this is “not incompatible with the palaeography of the manuseript.” 

Of special groups I note two. The one is obvious, viz. the linking- 
up of the Isidore fragment, Saint Gall 13892, in seventh century 
Irish minuseule, with the “Bobbio group," best known from Usseri- 
anus I (»,). The links which bind the other group together (see 
comment on Saint Gall 108) are more subtle and will be fully appre- 
ciated only when all the members of the group (ineluding two 
German items) are brought together. 

In one instanee I would voice dissent from Lowe's terminology. 
The minuseule of Saint Gall 1394, fol. 105/106 (no. 981), which he 
calls “ early Caroline” is, to my mind, no more Caroline than is the 
* pre-Caroline" seript of Saint Gall 731. Judgment in such mat- 
ters is, of course, largely a question of degrees, and Lowe has met 
in advance objections on these grounds with his pertinent remarks 
on the problem of nomenclature (p. viii). 

The last page of the introduction is given entirely to acknowledg- 
ments. Dr. Lowe is a master in the art of gratiarum actio, and he 
is most generous in its exercise. I feel that the obligation of grati- 
tude is in à far higher degree on the side of his readers, who gladly 
add this volume to the earlier six and look forward eagerly to the 
remaining three, publication of which is now well in sight. 


LupwiG BI£ LER. 
Universipy COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
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Erwin R. GoopENoucH. Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 
Vols. V and VI: Fish, Bread and Wine, Pp. xxii + 205; 186 
figs.; xii + 261; 269 figs. New York, Pantheon Books, 1956. 
(Bollingen Series, XXXVII.) 


This significant work which, as far as it was previously published, 
was noted here before, has now been enlarged by two more volumes. 
They deal with the symbolie value of fish, bread and wine. With the 
subjeet matter thus limited, the author is able to treat it very 
thoroughly both in the text and with illustrations. The author's 
point of view is the same as in the previous volumes, namely he 
proves that such symbols spread from people to people and from 
religion to religion, occasionally changing their significance without 
ever ceasing to have one, For instance fish is generally regarded as 
a purely Christian symbol owing to the identification of IX@YS 
with the Saviour. But the author shows that, in Judaism, the fish 
expressed hope of mmortality—that is: it already had a symbolic sig- 
nificance. Furthermore, the author maintains, and I quote: “ Jewish 
usage of fish and other sea creatures must be compared with pagan 
usage of the same symbol before we can evaluate the significance of 
the Jewish instances.” 

Goodenough sees a similar evolution—from paganism via Judaism 
to Christianity—in the bread symbol, both by itself and bread in a 
container, Wine he enlarges into a symbol of “Divine Fluid" All 
of this must be considered as excellent. At times, though, the present 
reviewer is doubtful whether these objects are really depicted on 
some works of art. Goodenough is of the opinion that previous re- 
searchers wrongly interpreted as being purely decorative some things 
which today, with truer insight, are put down as symbols. The 
present reviewer ean not completely agree with either the one or 
the other school of thought. He believes that in ancient ari—espe- 
cially folk art—both the symbolie and the deeorative may occur, 
even on one and the same object. It is then the task of the investi- 
gator to Judge each instanee individually whether it be decoration or 
symbol. To illustrate the point: Goodenough will interpret as a 
bread every round object, even when he finds it on a clay lamp. 
He thus gives it symbolic meaning. The present writer can, in this 
instance, see only a decoration, attributable to the vital need, in folk 
art, to fill enpty spaces. 

This objection to Goodenough’s Pan-Symbolism—as I would eall 
his tendency—was voiced by the present writer in his previous 
review here. It is again voiced, but in no wise should it serve the 
purpose of diminishing the value of the book as a whole. It remains 
a standard work of utmost significance, and we anticipate its com- 
pletion in subsequent volumes with eagerness. 





FRANZ LANDSBERGER. 
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parison of the four major colleges. Part II of the monograph covers 
the sodalitates and other minor priesthoods in the same fashion. 
The Conclusion compares the priests with senators in general and 
with consulars. There are indexes of priesthoods and names. 

The study, then, consists of two elements: the lists of priests and 
the summaries, comments, and conclusions based on them, The lists, 
the first to be prepared in over fifty years, are obviously the essen- 
tial part of the work and its main contribution, Unless one were 
engaged in a similar investigation, if would be impossible without 
extended use to give assurances that the lists are complete and 
entirely accurate. But they appear to be carefully prepared and 
ave based on a wide aequaintance with the sources and standard 
works in early imperial prosopography. The conclusions and com- 
ments, as is to be expeeted, agree generally with aecepted views: 
e. g., the high percentage of patricians in the priesthoods, the steady 
decline and disappearance of patrician families, a higher propor- 
tion of new men among eonsulars than among priests. Professor 
Lewis uses her statisties as a basis for interesting discussions of the 
polieies followed by the emperors towards the patrieians and other 
groups among the senators. To be sure, the evidence is not only 
admittedly fragmentary but to some extent of doubtful or limited 
signifieanee. But her judicious, well-informed remarks will be read 
with attention and interest. 

Despite the solid merits of the study, there are reservations and 
objections to be made, some of a general character and others on 
points of detail. To begin with, there is an understandable but 
excessive preoccupation with patricians. The basie categories of 
patrician and plebeian seem more appropriate for the Republic than 
fo. the period covered. The patricians are no longer as stable, homo- 
geneous, and clearly defined a group, and conclusions based on 
their representation in these lists at any particular time seem both 
more uncertain and less important. Professor Lewis keeps such 
points in mind, but not always. As an illustration of complications 
eaused by the varied and changing composition of the patriciate 
in the Empire one may consider the statement that “the marked 
inerease under Claudius of patrician priests indicates an aggressive 
policy favoring patricians” (p. 165). Part of the increase (what 
part is not shown in any table) is explained by Claudius’ own erea- 
tions in 48, men already picked out for favor and some at least 
presumably already priests. One could as well say that the increase 
reflects Claudius’ decision to favor certain plebeians by making 
them patricians, To create new patricians was hardly a Republican 
procedure, and Tiberius’ failure to do so in itself does not neces- 
sarily show hostility to patricians (pp. 164-5). Can we assume that 
the Old Patricians regarded the addition of Veranii or Vitellii to 
their ranks as a favor, any more than the senate as a whole did the 
admission of Gauls? We are told that “it is significant of the higher 
distinction accorded a priesthood that the proportion of new men 
among priests was lower than among consuls” (p. 169). This is 
undoubtedly true, as far as it goes. But one could arrive at a simi- 
lar conclusion comparing the membership of Victorian cabinets and 
Knights of the Garter or of the Thistle. 

The lists of priests reflect the same rather narrow point of view. 
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The data in each case include whether the man was a patrician, 
whether he was himself a new man and something about his family 
(ennobled in the Empire, praetorian family in the Republic, and 
the like), and the year of his consulship or the highest magistracy 
held. As a rule, the reader is not told much more. It makes no dif- 
ference so far as these lists are concerned whether Manius Lepidus 
(p. 43, no. 33) was or was not capax imperii; ef. R. Syme, J. R. S., 
XLV (1955), pp. 22-33. No one would expect full documentation 
along the lines of the P. I. R., but as it is, there is nothing to indi- 
cate what part these men played in publie life and which of the 
various careers open fo senators they followed. It is à common 
observation that many patricians served as priests and magistrates 
in Rome and perhaps held a post or two in a senatorial province, 
but never governed an imperial province or commanded troops. 
Such matters are not considered, but unless they are one cannot 
really know what kind of men these priests were. Professor Lewis 
does remark that new men who became priests had eminent careers 
(p. 169), which of course is what one would expect. A question 
which arises here is how many of them received their priesthoods 
late as a distinction crowning their careers and how many, like 
Lucan, received them early. It is natural that Professor Lewis should 
always assume the former, but men entering upon a senatorial career, 
including those from new families, were often picked when very 
young for appointments leading to high office and responsible posi- 
tions; see E. Birley, Proceedings of the British Academy, XXXIX 
(1953), pp. 197-214. 

In this matter of placing priesthoods in eareers, the author in 
some instances has relied too much on the order of offices in inserip- 
tions, reaching conclusions that are uncertain or improbable in 
varying degrees. The more important priesthoods were often listed 
out of chronological order; see e.g., Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie’, 
p. 97. When a governor of Africa is deseribed as consul, augur, 
proconsul (and it was a common practice to mention only the eonsul- 
ship and priesthood in addition to the current office), it is not safe 
to conclude that he became augur after his consulship even if earlier 
offices are listed chronologically. The point is important enough to 
eite some examples. It seems uncertain that Rubellius Blandus 
(p. 83, no. 35) became pontifex only while serving as proconsul 
Africae in 85/36, despite the order of offices in I. R. T., 330-1; the 
sequence cos., pont., procos., the regular one in inscriptions naming 
proconsuls, is found in I. R. T., 269. Though a new man, Blandus 
had been quaestor divi Augusti, was consul suffect as early as 18, 
and married Tiberius’ granddaughter in 33. It seems highly im- 
probable that Ser. Cornelius Scipio Salvidienus Orfitus, a patrician 
of ancient family and consul ordinarius in 51, became pontifex only 
after his consulship (p. 35, no. 45). Professor Lewis assumes so 
because of I. R.T., 341: . . . quaestor divi Claudi, pr. urb., cos., 
pontif. sodalis Augustalis, procos. patronus dedicavit. . . . The 
same is true of L. Nonius Asprenas (pp. 60-1, no. 25), whose cursus 
eoneludes cos., VIIvir epulonum, procos. provinciae Africae, patro- 
nus municipii dedicavit .. . (I. R. T., 346). On the other hand, the 
reason is not apparent why the author regards M. Pompeius Sil- 
vanus (a plebeian consul suffect in 45) as quindecimvir under 
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Tiberius (p. 53, no. 39) when apparently the only evidence is in 
two inscriptions deseribing him as cos., XVvir s.f., procos. in A. D. 
53/54. It is also not quite clear why when the two priesthoods 
appear in the same texts (A. D. 42/43), Q. Marcius Barea Soranus 
is listed as “ perhaps quindecimvir under Tiberius" (pp. 52-3, no. 
35) and as a fetialis “ elected under Caligula and Claudius " (p. 139, 
no, 8). The more important priesthood is named first, but may well 
have been received later. Similar comments could be made in other 
eases: p. 35, no. 47; p. 42, no. 27; p. 46, no. 52; p. 51, no. 27. 

Since so much depends on the classification of priests as patricians 
and plebeians, accuracy is essential. I am unable to consult Heiter's 
De patriciis gentibus, but there is no reason to doubt that the author 
is correct in practically all cases. However, the evidence itself is not 
always conclusive, and there are a few disquieting items. Professor 
Lewis regards the Aelii Lamiae as plebeians, while Syme, Roman 
Revolution, p. 382 states that they were made patrieians in 29 B. C. 
If there is uncertainty, the reader should be informed. M. Licinius 
Crassus Frugi, consul ordinarius in 14 B. C., is classed as a plebeian 
(p . 42, no. 27 and p. 47). His son (probably) of the same name is 
classed as a patrician (p. 32, no. 28; ef, also p. 71). Again, Asinius 
Marcellus is deseribed as “ probably patrician after 29” (pp. 141 
and 153). Some explanation of what is in doubt might have been 
given; evidently it is not whether Asinius Pollio became a patrician 
(see p. 50, no. 19). For a discussion of the Asinii Marcelli see J. H. 
Oliver, A. J. P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 155-7. 

There are one or two miscellaneous points that perhaps deserve 
comment. As regards . . . uitiedius L. f. Afer (p. 47, no. 54), 
despite Professor Lewis’ statement Dessau neither dates the inserip- 
tion in the time of the triumvirate nor identifies Afer with Tedius 
Afer. He mentions the identifieation, proposed by Borghesi, and 
comments: sed hic titulus videtur aliquanto recentior fuisse (P.I. R., 
p. 492, no. 692). Degrassi, I fasti consolari, p. 139 dates Afer 
"see, I?7". Possibly there is some connection between Uttiedius 
Afer (the eopies do not indicate that the nomen is incomplete) 
and the senatorial Uttedii of the middle of the second century 
(C. I. L. VIII, 10999 = I. R. T., 232 and Ann. épigr., 1931, no. 38). 
For the name Utt(i)edius see Schulze, Geschichte lateinischer Eigen- 
namen, p. 202. The categories Old and New Families in the tables 
on pp. 64-7 will not be entirely clear to readers who do not happen 
to find the explanation given on p. 13. 

To conclude, this monograph is a valuable contribution which de- 
serves a cordial weleome from students of the period. My eriticisms 
in large part amount to regret that the author has not given us 
more, and one may hope that she will eontinue her investigations so 
fruitfully begun. 


J. F. GILLIAM. 
UNIVERSITY oF IOWA. 
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E. A. Lown. Codices Latini Antiquiores. A Palaeographieal Guide 
to Latin Manuseripts Prior to the Ninth Century. Part VII: 
Switzerland. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xi+ 61; 50 
plates. $22.40. 


It is almost impossible to say anything in praise of Codices Latini 
Antiquiores that has not been said before. Let me, then, begin with 
the modest statement that the latest volume of the series has in 
abundance all those qualities which we have come to expect. There 
is a wealth of material, concisely and lueidly presented; there is a 
very high standard of workmanship on the part of all concerned, 
from Dr. Lowe’s assistants at the Princeton Institute to the printers 
of the Oxford Press; there is, above all, the author himself, who 
with every comment he makes gives fresh proof not only of the 
breadth and depth of his knowledge but also of the wisdom and 
charm that are so characteristically his. 

The volume under review, which covers the libraries of Switzer- 
land, is more uniform in content than any of its predecessors. It 
centres round the early manuscripts of Swiss seriptoria, with 
products of Italy, France, Ireland, and England, now in the posses- 
sion of Swiss libraries, as runners-up. The autochthonous Swiss 
material comes almost entirely from two centres: Chur and the 
Saint Gall-Reichenau area. Palaeographically, most of these speci- 
mens represent two well-defined types, Rhaetian and Alemannie 
minuscule, which are characteristic of Chur and Saint Gall-Reichenau 
respectively. There are, however, points of contact. ‘In Saint Gall 
193 we find a Rhaetian and an Alemannic hand side by side; and 
the main hand of Saint Gall 125, which Lowe, on good grounds, 
terms Alemannie, has, to my eye at least, a Rhaetian touch. Both 
centres develop their distinctive scripts during the second half of 
the eighth century, but Alemannie minuseule has—for us in retro- 
spect—a longer (or shall we say, a more detailed?) history: from 
the groping and somewhat capricious hand of Liutfrid in the 750’s 
through Winithar (who gets a sympathetic and almost personal 
appreciation in Lowe's introduction) to the more stereotyped 
products at the turn of the century. 

Many of these manuscripts belong now to the famous Stifts- 
bibliothek of Saint Gall. There we find also a very representative 
collection of books in Insular hands! and a eonsiderable number of 
early fragments and palimpsests, mainly from Italy. The palimp- 
sests, conveniently listed in the preface, are by no means confined 
to texts of the classics; beside the (partly palimpsested) Virgil in 
square capitals, the Terence in rustic capitals, and Merobaudes in 
uncials, we find the well-known Sortes Sagallenses (saec. VI ex.), 
but also a certain amount of biblical, liturgical, and patristic texts 
which, for some reason, had gone out of use. 

Apart from palimpsests, classical authors are practically absent. 
Non-Christian literature is almost entirely technical, with grammar 


* Another collection of fragments in Insular hands, probably from 
Fulda or some other German-Insular centre, is in the University Library 
of Bale. 
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FERNANDO DE ALMEIDA. Egitánia: história e arqueologia. Lisbon, 
1956. Pp. 452; 188 pls.; 5 maps. 


Egitania is the name attested for the city of the Igaeditani under 
the Sueves in A. D. 569 and throughout the Visigothie Period (A. D. 
585-715). On Kiepert's map of Lusitania it appears ss Igaedi, but 
there seems to be no direct evidence for this name nor for the ethnic 
Igaeditanienses. An inscription of B. C. 16 records a dedieation 
to the Igaeditani, a statue of C. Caesar was set up by the civitas 
Igaedit (amorum), and there are other early references to Igaedit (ani) 
or Igedit(ani) or Icaediiami, but never to Igaeditanienses, noi even 
in No. 77 of the very useful corpus compiled by Dr. Fernando de 
Almeida, who practices medicine in Lisbon and archaeology at 
Idanha-a-Velha in central Portugal near the Spanish frontier. 

Dr. de Almeida has reversed the usual custom of excavating first 
and writing afterwards. He became interested in the site and made 
a study which awakened sufficient interest elsewhere to elicit funds 
for an excavation, which has already commenced as he reports in 
the addenda. In his history of Egitania he devotes special attention 
to the various periods of the church on the site of the Visigothie 
cathedral; he establishes the list of the bishops of Suevian and 
Visigothie Egitania and the Masters of the Templars who resided 
at Idanha-a-Velha from the XII to the XIV" centuries, and he 
follows the vicissitudes of the locality on down to the present; but 
it is, above all, the abundant material he has collected and analyzed 
from the period of the Roman Principate that will draw the attention 
of classicists. The inscriptions from the area in and around the 
site, of which at least one hundred and eighty are ancient, constitute 
the largest group from any one site in Portugal. Individually they 
are not too exciting, but they have been published in a way to do 
honor to the editor and to Professor Scarlat Lambrino (now of 
Lisbon). The index and the large number of photographs deserve 
special mention. Since the photographs are so useful, two more 
typographical errors of reference should be corrected to read as 
follows: No. 143 Fig. 161, No. 145 Fig. 139. 

What makes this collection of inscriptions fascinating is the Celtic 
nomenclature of the inhabitants, as Dr. de Almeida has not failed 
to point out. There was a gradual Romanization, but the Celticism 
of this Lusitanian community resisted for a long while. In No. 17 
the spelling FLAVS represents a widespread orthographical sim- 
plifieation of double V (ef. Mariné, Inscripciones hispanas en verso 
[Barcelona, 1952], p. 28). The archaizing No. 60, except for the 
name, may be seanned as two hexameters: 


ž ? f P4 # 


¥ 
Pubeseens ego nee veritus miserabile funus, 


P4 7 ; 
Anceitus Celti, 

"d A 7 F t F4 
fata tulei brevia, heie situs. Helie, cineres, este quietei. 


Of course the final syllable of cineres must be elided. Nos. 57 and 
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117 preserve the formula Tu qui legis ave, qui perlegisi 
the addenda the author publishes a dedication to Liber 
to Libera by an ex-eavalryman, L. Mareius Maternus, v 
also No. 21, the only cursus honorum, that of his comman 
L. Marcius Avitus, praef(ectus) eg(witum) alae I sim 
c(ivium) R(omanorum). 

No. 131, which reads Tapora Leuri, Lantutra Caturc 
the answer to one question concerning the name Leurus 
the name has appeared only in a single family represente 
XI, 16 and by inscriptions cited in Hesperia, Suppl. 
under No. 31 (cf. J. A. O. Larsen, “A Thessalian Fa 
the Principate,” C.P., XLVIII [1953], pp. 86-95). ' 
graph clearly bears out Dr. de Almeida’s reading, and hi 
correct identification of the name in the inscription at ] 
Celtic explains why the name is so rare in Greece. £ 
Roman prosopography, accordingly, owe to Egitania nc 
equestrian cursus honorum of No. 21 but the interesting 
that the Roman consul and Athenian archon M. Ulpiu 
Leurus, son of M. Ulpius Leurus, sprang from a famil 
an old Celtie name was traditional. 


JAMES H. 
Tre Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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